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THESE lectures will not, I trust, be found any- 
where to have left out of sight seriously, or for 
long, the peculiar needs of those for whom they 
were originally intended, and to whom they were 
primarily addressed. I am conscious indeed, here 
and there, of a certain departure from my first 
intention, having been in part seduced to this by a 
circumstance which I had not in the least con- 
templated when I obtained permission to deliver 
them, by finding, namely, that I should have other 
hearers besides the pupils of the Training School. 
Some matter adapted for those rather than for 
these I was thus led to introduce — ^which afterwards 
I was unwilling, in preparing for the press, to 
remove; on the contrary adding to it rather, in 
the hope of obtaining thus a somewhat wider circle 
of readers than I could have hoped, had I more 
rigidly restricted myself in the choice of my mate- 
rials. Yet I should greatly regret to have admitted 
so much of this as should deprive these lectures of 
their fitness for those whose profit in writing and 
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in publishing I had mainly in view, namely, school- 
masters and those preparing to be suck 

Had I known any book entering with any 
fulness, and in a popular manner, into the subject 
matter of these pages, and making it its exclusive 
theme, I might still have delivered these lectures, 
but should scarcely have sought for them a wider 
audience than their first, gladly leaving the matter 
in their hands, whose studies in language had been 
fuller and riper than my own. But abundant and 
ready to hand, as are the materials for such a book, 
I did not; while yet it seems to me that the sub- 
ject is one to which it is beyond measure desirable 
that their attention, who are teaching, or shall have 
hereafter to teach, others should be directed; so 
that they shall learn to regard language as one of 
the chiefest organs of their own education and that 
of others. For I am persuaded that I have used 
no exaggeration in saying, that for many a young 
man "his first discovery that words are living 
powers, has been like the dropping of scales from 
his eyes, like the acquiring of another sense, or 
the introduction into a new world," — while yet 
all this may be indefinitely deferred, may, indeed, 
never find place at all, imless there is some one at 
hand to help for him and to hasten the process ; 
aiid he who so does, will ever after be esteemed by 
him as one of his very foremost benefactors. What- 
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ever may be Home Tooke^s shortcomings, whether 
in occasional details of etymology, or in the philo- 
sophy of grammar, or in matters more serious stilly 
yet, with all this, what an epoch in many a stadent'a 
intellectaal life has been his first acquaintance with 
The Diveraions of Purley, And they were not 
among th^ least of the obligations which the yomig 
men of our time owed to Coleridge, that he so 
often himself weighed words in the balance^ and 
so earnestly pressed npon all with whom his voice 
went for anything, the profit which they would 
find in so doing. Nor, with the certainty that I 
am anticipating much in my little volume, can t 
refirain from quoting some words which were not 
present with me during its composition, although 
I must have been familiar with them long ago ; 
words which express excellently well why it is that 
these studies profit so much, and which will also 
explain the motives which induced me to add my 
little contribution to their furtherance : 

" A language will often be wiser, not merely than 
the vulgar, but even than the wisest of those who 
speak it Being like amber in its efficacy to circu- 
late the electric spirit of truth, it is also like amber 
in embalming and preserving the relics of ancient 
wisdom, although one is not seldom puzzled to de- 
cipher its contents. Sometimes it locks up truths, 
which were once well known, but which, in the 
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course of ages, have passed out of sight and been 
forgotten. In other cases it holds the germs of 
truths, of which, though they were never plainly 
discerned, the genius of its framers caught a glimpse 
in a happy moment of divination. A meditative 
man cannot refrain from wonder, when he digs 
down to the deep thought lying at the root of many 
a metaphorical term, employed for the designation 
of spiritual things, even of those with regard to 
which professing philosophers have blundered 
grossly ; and often it would seem as though rays 
of truths, which were still below the intellectual 
horizon, had dawned upon the imagination as it 
was looking up to heaven. Hence they who feel an 
inward call to teach and enlighten their countrymen, 
should deem it an important part of their duty to 
draw out the stores of thought which are already 
latent in their native language, to purify it from 
the corruptions which Time brings upon all things, 
and from which language has no exemption, and 
to endeavour to give distinctness and precision to 
whatever in it is confused, or obscure, or dimly 
seen." — Ouesaea at Truth. First SeHea, p. 296. 

Itchenbtoke, Oct 9, 1861. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

THERE are few who would not readily acknow- 
ledge that mainly in worthy books are pre- 
served and hoarded the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge which the world has accumulated ; and 
that chiefly by aid of these they are handed down 
from one generation to another. I shall urge on 
you in these lectures something diflferent from this ; 
namely, that not in books only, which all acknow- 
ledge, nor yet in connected oral discourse, but often 
also in words contemplated singly, there are bound- 
less stores of moral and historic truth, and no less 
of passion and imagination, laid up, — that from 
these, lessons of infinite worth may be derived, if 
only our attention is roused to their existence 
I shall urge on you, (though with teaching such as 
you enjoy, the subject will not be new,) how well 
it will repay you to study the words which you are 
in the habit of using or of meeting, be they such 
as relate to highest spiritual things, or our common 
words of the shop and the market, and all the 
familiar intercourse of life. It will indeed repay 
you far better than you can easily believa I axci 
B 
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Bure, at least, that for many a young man his first 
discovery of the fact that words are living powers, 
are the vesture, yea, even the body, which thoughts 
weave for themselves, has been like the dropping 
of scales firom his eyes, like the acquiring of another 
sense, or the introduction into a new world ; he is 
never able to cease wondering at the moral marvels 
that surround him on every side, and ever reveal 
themselves more and more to his gaze. 

We indeed hear it not seldom said that ignorance 
is the mother of admiration. No falser word was 
ever spoken, and hardly a more mischievous one ; 
implying, as it does, that this healthiest exercise of 
the mind rests, for the most part, on a deceit and 
a delusion, and that with better knowledge it would 
oease ; while, in truth, for once that ignorance leads 
us to admire that which with fuller insight we 
should perceive to be a common thing, and one 
demanding therefore no such tribute from us, an 
hundred, nay, a thousand times, it prevents us from 
admiring that which is admirable indeed. And 
this is so, whether we are moving in the region of 
nature, which is the region of God s wonders, or 
in the region of art, which is the region of man's 
wonders ; and nowhere truer than in this sphere 
and region of language, which is about to claim us 
now. Oftentimes here we walk up and down in 
the midst of intellectual and moral marvels with 
a vacant eye and a careless mind, even as some 
traveller passes unmoved over fields of fame, or 
through cities of ancient renown — ^unmoved, be- 
.cause utterly unconscious of the lofty deeds which 
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there have been wrought, of the great hearts which 
spent themselves there. We, like him, wanting 
the knowledge and insight which would have 
served to kindle admiration in us, are oftentimes 
deprived of this pure and elevating excitement of 
the mind, and miss no less thatimanifold teaching 
and instruction which ever lie about our path, and 
nowhere more largely than in our daily words, if 
only we knew how to put forth our hands and 
make it our own. " What riches," one exclaims, 
" lie hidden in the vulgar tongue of our poorest 
and most ignorant. What flowers of paradise lie 
under our feet, with their beauties and their parts 
undistinguished and undiscemed, from having been 
daily trodden on.'' 

And this subject upon which we are thus enter- 
ing ought not to be a dull or uninteresting one in 
the handling, or one to which only by an eflfbrt you 
will yield the attention which I shall claim. If 
it shall prove so, this I fear must be through the 
fault of my manner of treating it ; for certainly in 
itself there is no study which may be made at once 
more instructive and entertaining than the study 
of the use, origin, and distinction of words, which 
is exactly that which I now propose to myself and 
to you. I remember a very learned scholar, to 
whom we owe one of our best Greek lexicons, a 
book which must have cost him years, speaking in 
the preface to his great work with a just disdain of 
some, who complained of the irksome drudgery of 
such toils as those which had engaged him so long, 
— ^thus irksome, forsooth, because they only had to 
b2 
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do with words ; of them who claimed pity for 
themselves, as though they had been so many 
galley-slaves chained to the oar, or martyrs who had 
oflfered themselves to the good of the literary world. 
He declares that, for his part, the task of classing, 
sorting, grouping, eomparing, tracing the derivation 
and usage of words, had been to him no drudgery, 
but a delight and labour of love. 

And if this may be true in regard of a foreign 
tongue, how much truer ought it to be in regard of 
our own, of our * mother tongue,' as we affection- 
ately call it A great writer not very long departed 
from us has borne witness at once to the pleasant- 
ness and profit of this study. " In a language," 
he says, "like ours, where so many words are de- 
rived from other languages, there are few modes of 
instruction more useful or more amusing than that 
of accustoming young people to seek for the ety- 
mology or primary meaning of the words they use. 
There are cases in which more knowledge of more 
value may be conveyed by the history of a word 
than by the history of a campaign.'' 

And, implying the same truth, a popular 
American author has somewhere characterized 
language as " fossil poetry." He evidently means 
that just as in some fossil, curious and beautiful 
shapes of vegetable or animal life, the graceful fern 
or the finely vertebrated lizard, such as now, it may 
be, have been extinct for thousands of years, are 
permanently bound up with the stone, and rescued 
from that perishing which would have otherwise 
been theirs, — so in words are beautiful thoughts 
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and images, the imagination and the feeling of 
past ages, of men long since in their graves, of 
men whose very names have perished, these, which 
would so easily have perished too, preserved and 
made safe for ever. The phrase is a striking one ; 
the only fault which one might be tempted to find 
with it is, that it is too narrow. Language may 
be, and indeed is, this " fossil poetry f but it may 
be afl&rmed of it with exactly the same truth that 
it is fossil ethics, or fossil history. Words quite as 
often and as effectually embody facts of history, 
or convictions of the moral common sense, as of 
the imagination or passion of men ; even as, so far 
as that moral sense may be perverted, they will 
bear witness and keep a record of that perversion. 
On all these points I shall enter at fall in after 
lectures; but I may give by anticipation a spe- 
cimen or two of what I mean, to make from the 
first my purpose and plan more fully intelligible 
to all- 
Language then is fossil poetry ; in other words, 
we are not to look for the poetry which a people 
may possess only in its poems, or its poetical cus- 
toms, traditions, and beliefa Many a single word 
also is itself a concentrated poem, having stores 
of poetical thought and imagery laid up in it. 
Examine it, and it will be found to rest on some 
deep analogy of things natural and things spiritual ; 
bringing those to illustrate and to give an abiding 
form and body to these. The image may have 
grown trite and ordinary now ; perhaps through the 
help of this very word may have become soentiiel^ 
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ikiS: haisacs: «&t aJL aft i&^- si^sm lEisLi^ ^tstnaer don & 

ClXQIQOCkplAC& : T<5C I3ft2Q Itbe ihSS& &£ wbt2 ficSS d»- 

cenued the idASson. icd vifvised Ao: inew wotd 
wikLdk ^boiEld expres oil <ar ga¥« itt^ ;&& iCjUL merer 
betbre bat IrceffallT lasseti. itLSs ciew ;UL<ii %ixnuiTe 
SHkse* this nuuk «ms m Ibis tkgrce jl ponec — a maker, 
tWt 13^ of duDgs wfaidk wei>^ iiioc befofe^ wlkich 
would not have erk(ed bet &r bim. or for some 
other gifted irith equal poweis. "^In oar oidinaiy 
lazkgQage,'' as Mooiaigne has said.* "^thefe are 
several exeellait phrases and metaphois to be met 
with, of which the beaoty is withered bv age, and 
the oolonr is sallied by too common handling ; but 
that takes nothing from the lelish to an under- 
standing man, neither does it derogate from the 
g^oiy of those ancient aothors. who. 'tis likely, first 
brought those words into that lustre." 

He who spake first of a * dilapidated' fortune, 
what an image must have risen up before his mind's 
eye of some falling house or palace, stone detaching 
itself fi:om stone, till all had gradually sunk into 
desolation and ruin. Or he who to that Greek 
word which signifies ^ that which will endure to be 
held up to and judged by the sunlight," gave first 
ethical signification of ^sincere/ * truthful,' or 

w© sometimes Eaj, * transparent/ can we deny to 

thn poet s feeling and eye ? Many a man had 

we are sure, at the jagged and indented 

ndges of Spain, before one called them 

or ' saws*' the name by which now they 

rajf^, iii, 5. 
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sre iLuowjiySB £SierralfJaRnA, SterfvlKevBda; bat 
liiact man ftn>iT>ftfj lii« frniirTTtf'^"" ™tn s.'wiinl, 'wluciL 

^Hack'witiioiit aiiSJaiiier,*'flanieanelm5isIl0dy 
wjili alrttte caciggRrgtinnj "the lieiuiii&il batAnany- 
moiB uUiAd. "iwgtry of ffimm One toobb^ iib 'pGS*' 

fnrdigr in 'Sub sane dmctiiHi, loid to iqipi^ the 
none Isi^Qage imt meve^ lo & ^m>T1^ but tD a 
ward. 3Far poetry, ^irikiick s yninn and imagina- 
tioD embodjn^ liiemselveB in wards, does not 
TtBoeBBsniy dpmanfl Biifuliined war^ Dor '&as ; of 
uuB naBBian sno imafri natifwi & jwiigrift wflond inay ob 
tiieTidiiclB. .AfilihefiQn can image iteeilf a^iir^ 4t> 
A iiuy dewdn]}) or in the im^ti^ mj'Mii, and can do 
it, "tKnng^ ran j^ di&srent acale, as neriiBCtly in A^ 
flue aB iniiie odiEr,9DliieqDxit of poetiy can dweQ 
in gn*^ glfirffi y auK^ft & word and an Hiad. X^ wt^ing 
in lai^nage jb loo anall, ae nndring is too great, ibr 
it lo £& widi its jTBHcaioe.. Ewaywii ere it can 

•fmA^ tw^ TMi^. -finifaigj can mat-P a •fl^T-mA jor riwlf 

-adui^ aftsrwards it can lender "tnmdnnBDt and 
tmiiHiwr pfit wifli its own indweOiw cIat. On 
•efiFfiiy fide we are bea^ wiiL poetry. PcpoQar 
l auwu agR s "fnTl of it, of wiv^ iHod inanimagi- 
mUiivt^ MHtiMp^ of unnsB caDed,— 4cnd not mesBJ^ in 

tiantnnBiTtR of TiigTi p—gfin and JH. ulO 
r wlllCal at SnCal tnnmfiy i'^ Trnite "plm^p of ukO 

imi^ge lo lBbB llnng nnagad, but petmsnentty, — \^ 
aamfis bsi^mg immediate xeferanoe not to wbattbE^ 
are, bot to -fdiat Ibey are like. 
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Let me illustrate my meaning somewhat more at 
length by the word * tribulation/ We all know in a 
general way that this word, which occurs not seldom 
in Scripture and in the Liturgy, means affliction^ 
sorrow, anguish; but it is quite worth our while to 
know hou) it means this, and to question the word a 
little closer. It is derived firom the Latin * tribulum,' 
which was the threshing instrument, or roller, where* 
by the Boman husbandmen separated the corn from 
the husks; and 'tribulatio' in its primary significance 
was the act of this separation. But some Latin 
writer of the Christian Church appropriated the 
word and image for the setting forth of an higher 
truth ; and sorrow, distress, and adversity being 
the appointed means for the separating in men of 
whatever in them was light, trivial and poor from 
the solid and the true, their chaff from their wheat,* 
therefore he called these sorrows and trials 'tribu-' 
lations,' threshings, that is, of the inner spiritual 
man, witliout which there could be no fitting him 
for the heavenly gamer. Now in proof of my 
asaortion that a single word is often a concentrated 
pooin, a little grain of gold capable of being beaten 
out intx) a broad extent of gold-leaf, I will quote^ 
in roforonco to this very word * tribulation,' agrace^ 
ful conipoaition by George Wither, an early English 
\hn'U vvliicli ymi will at once perceive is all iirrapped 
up ill thia word, bdogim^&il^ ]mt only the 
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expanding of the image and thought which this 
word has implicitly given ; these are his lines : 

" Till from the straw, the flail, the com doth beat. 
Until the chaff be pnrgdd from the wheat. 
Tea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 
The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 
So, till men's persons great afflictions touch. 
If worth be found, their worth is not so much. 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in threshing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God's corrections 
Have threshM out of us our vain affections ; 
Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by Thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us ; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures. 
Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures. 
Tea, till His flail upon us He doth lay. 
To thresh the husk of this our flesh away ; 
And leave the soul uncovered ; nay, yet more. 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 
We shall not up to highest wealth aspire ; 
But then we shall ; and that is my desire." 

This deeper religious use of the word ' tribula- 
tion' was unknown to classical, that is to heathen, 
antiquity, and belongs exclusively to the Christian 
writers : and the fact that the same deepening and 
elevating of the use of words recurs in a multitude 
of other, and many of them far more striking, 
instances, is one well deserving to be followed up. 
Nothing, I am persuaded, would more strongly 
faring before us what a new power Christianity was 
in the world than to compare the meaning which 
ao many words possessed before its rise, and the 
peeper meaning which they obtained, so soon as 
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they were assumed by it as the vehicles of its life, 
the new thought and feeling enlarging, purifjring, 
and ennobling the very words which they employed. 
This is a subject which I shall have occasion to 
touch on more than once in these lectiu'es, but is 
itself well worthy of, as it would afford ample 
material for, a voluma 

But it was said just now that words often con- 
tain a witness for great moral truths — God having 
impressed such a seal of truth upon language, that 
men are continually uttering deeper things than 
they know, asserting mighty principles, it may be 
asserting them against themselves, in words that 
to them may seem nothing more than the current 
coin of society. Thus to what grand moral pur- 
poses Bishop Butler turns the word 'pastime;' 
how solemn the testimony which he compels the 
world, out of its own use of this word, to render 
against itself — obliging it to own that its amuse- 
ments and pleasures do not really satisfy the mind 
and fill it with the sense of an abiding and satisfy- 
ing joy ;* they are only ' pastime ;' they serve only, 



* Sermon xiv. Upon the Love of Ghd, Cnriously enough 
Montaigne has in his Essays drawn the same testimony out of 
the word : " This ordinary phrase of Past-time, and passing 
away the time, represents the custom of those wise sort of 
people, who think they cannot have a better account of their 
lives, than to let them run out and slide away, to pass them 
over and to baulk them, and as much as they can, to take no 
notice of them and to shun them, as a thing of troublesome 
and contemptible quality. But I know it to be another kind 
of thing, and find it both valuable and commodious even in 
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as this word confesses, to pdsa away the tiTnCy to 
prevent it from hanging, an intolerable burden, on 
men's hands ; all which they can do at the best is 
to prevent men from discovering and attending to 
their own internal poverty and dissatisfaction and 
want He might have added that there is the 
same acknowledgment in the word 'diversion,' 
which means no more than that which diverts or 
turns us aside from ourselves, and in this way 
helps us to forget ourselves for a little. And thus 
it would appear that, even according to the world's 
own confession, all which it proposes is — ^not to 
make us happy, but a little to prevent us from 
remembering that we are unhappy, to pass away 
our timCy to divert us from ourselvea While on 
the other hand we declare that the good which wiU 
really fill our souls and satisfy them to the utter- 
most, is not m us, but without us and above us, in 
the words which we use to set forth any trans- 
cending delight Take three or four of these words 
— ' transport,' ' rapture,' ^ ravishment,' ' ecstas/ — 
' transport,' that which oa/rries us, as * rapture,' or 
' ravishment,' that which snatches us, out of and 
above ourselves; and 'ecstasy' is very nearly the 
same, only drawn from the Greek. 

And not less, where a perversion of the moral 
sense has found place, words preserve oftentimes a 



its latest decay, wherein I now enjoy it, and nature has deK- 
vered it into our hands in such and so favourable circum- 
stances, that we commonly complain of ourselves, if it be 
troublesome to us or slide unprofitable away." 
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record of this penremoD. We have a signal example 
of thisy even as it is a notable evidence of the 
manner in which moral contagion, spreading firom 
heart and manners, invades the popular language 
in the use, or rather misuse, of the word * religion,' 
during all the ages of Papal domination in Europe. 
Probably many of you are aware that in those 
times a " religious person" did not mean any one 
who felt and allowed the bonds that bound him to 
God and to his fellow-men, but one who had taken 
peculiar vows upon him, a member of one of the 
monkish orders ; a *reli^ous' house did not mean, 
nor does it now mean in the Church of Rome, a 
Christian household, ordered in the fear of God, 
but an house in which these persons were gathered 
together according to the rule of some man, Bene- 
dict, or Dominic, or some other. A 'religion^ 
meant not a service of God, but an order of 
monkery; and taking the monastic vows was 
termed going into a 'religion/ Now what an 
awful light does this one word so used throw on 
the entire state of mind and habits of thought in 
those ages 1 That then was ' religion,' and nothing 
else was deserving of the name ! And ' religious,' 
a title which might not be given to parents 
ad children, husbands and i^nves, men and women 
lUfig faithfully and holUy in the world the 
duties of their stations, but only to those 
1 devised self^chosan service for themselves.* 




lirtl<»W0r in Fraser's Jf«(j*»^"»ie, IVc. 1861, in the 
iblc, and al'ways ft ^'^^ <>tt*, doubts wbetber I 
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In like manner that ^ lewd/ which meant at one 
time no more than ' lay/ or unlearned, — the * lewd' 
people, the lay people, — should come to signify the 
sinful, the vicious, is not a little worthy of note. 
How forcibly we are reminded here of that saying 
of the Pharisees of old: ^'This people which 
knoweth not the law is cursed/' how much of 
their spirit must have been at work before the 
word could have acquired this secondary meaning. 

But language is fossil history as weU. What a 
record of great social revolutions, revolutions in 
nations and in the feelings of nations, the one word 
^ firank' contains ; which is used, as we all know, to 
express aught that is generous, straightforward, 
and frea The Franks, I need not remind you, 
were a powerful German tribe, or association of 
tribes, which at the breaking up of the Boman 
Empire possessed themselves of Gaul, to which 
they gave their own name. They were the ruling 
conquering people, honourably distinguished from 
the Gauls and degenerate Bomans among whom 
they established themsdves by their independence, 
their love of freedom, their scorn of a lie ; they had. 



have not here poshed my assertion too £u-. So £u- from this 
being tbe case, it was not merely " the popular langoage," as 
I have expressed myself^ which this corraptlon had invaded, 
bat a decree of the great Fourth Lateran Conncil (a.d. 1215), 
£irbidding the finther multiplication of monastic Orders, runs 
tbn« : Ne nimia religionum diversitas gravem in Eodesii Dei 
oomSusaaaem indncat, firmiter prohihemxis, ne quis de oetero 
nofvaxn rehgionem inveniat, sed qniconqne volaerit ad reU^ 
giomem oaaverti, imam de approhatis aggnt^ftt, 
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in short, the virtues which belong to a conquering 
and dominant race in the midst of an inferior and 
conquered one. And thus it came to pcuss that by 
degrees the name 'frank,' which may have ori- 
ginally indicated merely a national, came to in- 
volve a moral) distinction as well ; and a ' frank' 
msOJi, was synonymous not merely with a man of 
the conquering Grerman race, but was an epithet 
applied to a person possessed of certain high moral 
qualities, which for the most part appertained to, 
and were found only in, men of that stock ; and 
thus in men's daily discourse, when they speak of 
a person as being ' frank,' or when they use the 
words 'franchise,' 'enfranchisement,' to express 
civil liberties and immunities, their language here 
is the outgrowth, the record, and the result of great 
historic changes, bears testimony to facts of history, 
whereof it may well happen that the speakers have 
never heard. Let me suggest to you the word 
' slave,' as one which has undergone a process en- 
tirely analogous, although in an opposite direction.* 

Having given by anticipation this handful of 
examples in illustration of what in these lectures 
I propose, I will, before proceeding further, make 
a few observations on a subject, which, if we would 
go at all to the root of the matter, we can scarcely 
leave altogether untouched, — I mean the origin of 
language ; in which however we will not entangle 
ourselves deeper than we need. There are, or 



* See Gibbon's Decline and Fall, c. 55. 
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rather there have been, two theories about this. 
One, and that which rather has been than now is, 
for few maintain it still, would put language on the 
same level with the various arts and inventions 
with which man has gradually adorned and en- 
riched his life. It would make him by degrees to 
have invented it, just as he might have invented 
any of these, for himself; and from rude imperfect 
beginnings, the inarticulate cries by which he 
expressed his natural wants, the sounds by which 
he sought to imitate the impression of natural 
objects upon him, little by little to have arrived 
at that wondrous organ of thought and feeling, 
which his language is often to him now. 

It might, I think, be suflScient to object to this 
explanation, that language would then be an acci- 
dent of human nature ; and, this being the case, 
that we certainly should somewhere encounter 
tribes sunken so low as not to possess it ; even as 
there is no human art or invention, though it be 
as simple and obvious as the preparing of food by 
fire, but there are those who have fallen bellow its 
exercise. But with language it is not so. There 
have never yet been found human beings, not the 
most degraded horde of South-African bushmen, 
or Papuan cannibals, who did not employ this 
means of intercourse with one another. But the 
more decisive objection to this view of the matter 
is, that it hangs together with, and is indeed an 
essential part of, that theory of society, which is 
contradicted alike by every page of Genesis, and 
every notice of our actual experience— the ' ourang- 
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outang' theory, as it has been so happily termed — 
that, I mean, according to which the primitive 
condition of man was the savage one, and the 
savage himself the seed out of which in due time 
the civilized man was unfolded ; whereas, in fact, 
so far from being this living seed, he might more 
justly be considered as a dead withered leaf, torn 
violently away from the great trunk of humanity, 
and with no more power to produce anything 
nobler than himself out of himself, than that dead 
withered leaf to unfold itself into the oak of the 
forest So far from being the child with the latent 
capacities of manhood, he is himself rather the 
man prematurely aged, and decrepit, and outworn. 
But the truer answer to the inquiry how language 
arose, is this, that God gave man language, just as 
He gave him reason, and just because He gave 
him reason, (for what is man's word but his reason 
coming forth, so that it may behold itself?) that 
He gave it to him, because he could not be man, 
that is, a social being, without it Yet this must 
not be taken to affirm that man started at the first 
famished with a full-formed vocabulary of words, 
and as it were with his first dictionary and first 
grammar ready-made to his hands. He did not 
thus begin the world with names, but with the 
power of Tiaming : for man is not a mere speaking 
machine ; God did not teach him words, as one of 
us teaches a parrot, from without ; but gave him a 
capacity, and then evoked the capacity which Ho 
gave. Here, as in everything else that concerns 
the primitive constitution, the great original insti- 
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tutes, of humanity, our best and truest lights are 
to be gotten from the study of the three first 
chapters of Genesis; and you will observe that 
there it is not God who imposed the first names on 
the creatures, but Adam — Adam, however, at the 
direct suggestion of his Creator. He brought them 
iall, we are told, to Adam, ** to see what he would 
call them, and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof/' (Gen.ii. 19.) 
Here we have the clearest intimation of the origin, 
at once divine and human, of speech ; while yet 
neither is so brought forward as to exclude or 
obscure the other. 

And so far we may concede a limited amount of 
right to those who have held a progressive acquisi- 
tion, on man's part, of the power of embodjring 
thought in worda I believe that we should con- 
ceive the actual case most truly, if we conceived 
this power of naming things and expressing their 
relations,, as one laid up in the depths of man's 
being, one of the divine capacities with which he 
was created : but one, (and in this dififering from 
those which have produced in various people various 
arts of life,) which could not remain dormant in 
him, for man could be only man through its exer- 
cise ; which therefore did rapidly bud and blossom 
out from within him at every solicitation from the 
world without, or from his fellow-man; as each 
object to be named appeared before his eyes, each 
relation of things to one another arose before his 
mind. It was not merely the possible, but the 
necessary, emanation of the spirit with which he 
C 
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had been endowed. Man makes his own language, 
but he makes it as the bee makes its cells, as the 
bird its nest 

How this latent power evolved itself first, how 
this spontaneous generation of language came to 
pass, is a mystery, even as every act of creation is 
of necessity such ; and as a mystery all the deepest 
inquirers into the subject are content to leave it. 
Yet we may perhaps a little help ourselves to the 
realizing of what the process was, and what it was 
not, if we liken it to the growth of a tree springing 
out of, and unfolding itself from, a root^ and accord- 
ing to a necessary law — ^that root being the divine 
capacity of language with which man was created, 
that law being the law of highest reason with which 
he was endowed : if we liken it to this rather than 
to the rearing of an house, which a man should 
slowly and painfully fashion for himself with dead 
timbers combined after his own fancy and caprice ; 
and which little by little improved in diape, material 
and size, being first but a log-house, answering his 
barest needs, and only after centuries of toil and 
pain growing for his sons' sons into a stately palace 
for pleasure and delight 

Were it otherwise, were the savage the primi- 
tive man, we should then find savage tribes fur- 
ui&lied, Hcai)ti]y enough, it might be, with the 
|e^ of apoooh, yet at the same time with its 
»Jt« vigorous and healthful germs. 
\^\r language on close inspection 
case what they are themselves, 
\ better aiid a nobler past 
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Fearful indeed is the impress of degradation which 
is stamped on the language of the savage, more 
fearful perhaps even tiian that whidb is stamped 
upon his form. When wholly letting go the truth, 
when long and greatly sinning against light and 
conscience, a people has thus gonie the downward 
way, has been scattered off by some violent revo- 
lution from that portion of the world which is the 
seat of advance and progress, and driven to its 
remote isles and further comers, then as one nobler 
thought, one spiritual idea after another has perished 
from it, the words also that expressed these have 
perished too. As one habit of civilization has been 
let go after another, the words which those habits 
demanded have dropped as well, first out of use, 
and then out of memory, and thus after awhile 
have been wholly lost 

Moffat, in his Missionary Lahours a/nd Scenes 
in 8ovih Africa^ gives us a very remarkable 
example of the disappearing of one of the most 
significant words firom the language of a tribe 
sinking ever deeper in savagery; and with the dis- 
appearing of the word, of course, the disappearing 
as well of the great spiritual fact and truth whereof 
that word was at once the vehicle and the guardian. 
The Bechuanas, a Cafire tribe, employed formerly 
the word *Morimo,' to designate "Him that is 
above,'' or " Him that is in heaven,'' and attached 
to the word the notion of a supreme Divine Being. 
This word, with the spiritual idea corresponding 
to it^ Moffsit foimd to have vanished from the lan- 
guage of the present generation, although here and 
C2 
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there he could meet with an old man, scarcely one 
or two in a thousand, who remembered in his 
youth to have heard speak of ^ Morimo ;' and this 
word, once so deeply significant, only survived now 
in the spells and charms of the so-called rain- 
makers and sorcerers, who misused it to designate 
a fabulous ghost, of whom they told the absurdest 
and most contradictory things. 

And as there is no such witness to the degrada- 
tion of the savage as the brutal poverty of his lan- 
guage, so is there nothing that so effectually tends 
to keep him in the depths to which he has fallen. 
You cannot impart to any man more than the 
words which he understands either now contain, or 
can be made, intelligibly to him, to contain. Lan- 
guage is as truly on one side the limit and restraint 
of thought, as on the other side that which feeds 
and unfolds thought Thus it is the ever-repeated 
complaint of the missionary that the very terms 
are well nigh or wholly wanting in the dialect of 
the savage whereby to impart to him heavenly 
truths, or indeed even the nobler emotions of the 
human heart. Dobrizhoffer, the Jesuit missionary, 
in his curious History of the AbiponeSy tells us 
that neither these nor the Quarinies, two of the 
principal native tribes of Brazil, possessed any word 
in the least corresponding to our Hhanks.' But 
what wonder, if the feeling of gratitude was entirely 
absent from their hearts, that they should not have 
possessed the corresponding word in their vocabu- 
laries ? Nay, how should they have had it there ? 
And that this is the true explanation is plain from 
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a fact which the same writer records, that although 
inveterate askers, they never showed the slightest 
sense of obligation or of gratitude, when they ob- 
tained what they sought ; never saying more than, 
" This will be useful to me,"*' or, " This is what I 
wanted/' Dr. Krapf, after laborious researches in 
some widely extended dialects of East Africa, has 
remarked in them the same absence of any words 
expressing the idea of gratitude. 

Nor is it only in what they have forfeited and 
lost, but also in what they have retained or in- 
vented, that these languages proclaim their degra- 
dation and debasement, and how deeply they and 
those that speak them have fallen. Thus I have 
read of a tribe in New Holland, which has no word 
to signify God, but has one to designate a process 
by which an imbom child may be destroyed in the 
bosom of its mother. And I have been informed^ 
on the authority of one excellently capable of 
knowing, an English scholar long resident in Van 
Diemen's Land, that in the native language of that 
island there are four words to express the taking of 
human life — one to express a father's killing of a 
son, another a son's killing of a father, with other 
varieties of murder ; and that in no one of these 
lies the slightest moral reprobation, or sense of the 
deep-lying distinction between to *kill' and to 
* murder ;' while at the same time, of that lan- 
guage so richly and so fearfully provided with ex- 
pressions for this extreme utterance of hate, he 
also reports that any word for ' love ' is wanting in 
it altogether. 
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Yet with all this, ever and anon in the midst of 
thii wreok and ruin there is that in the language 
of the savage, some subtle distinction, some curious 
allusion to a perished civilization, now utterly un- 
intelligible to the speaker; or some other note 
which proclaims his language to be the remains of 
a dissipated inheritance, the rags and remnants of 
a robe which was a royal one once. The fragments 
of a broken sceptre are in his hand, a sceptre 
wherewith once he held dominion (he, that is, in 
his progenitors) over laige kingdoms of thought^ 
which now have eecaped wholly from his sway. 

But while it is thus with him, while this is the 
downward course of all those that have chosen the 
downward path, while with every impoverishing 
and debasing of peisooal cor national life th»e goes 
Kand in hand a eorfesponding impoverishmeait and 
debaseoMiii of laogoage^ so on the contrary^ where 
there is advance and progressy whare a divine idea 
kin any measure leaUang itself hi a people, where 
they are kanodng note mKfxnJkAj to d^ne and 
disliagui^ laeie truly to know^ wh»e they are 
luSi^ a» nieii o^^t to nde, over natnre, and 
WMikiag: K^ to g^ve iqp her secrets to thei% where 
«ew thoughts aie lisiag: up over the horiaoQ of a 
matioft s muiid^ new feeib^ sore stxrriag at a 
natkwL s b««yrt^ new foets^ eonun^ winhin the sjpkex 
of it» kaowte<%e,. thi^re will fangwige be growing 
aad aidhraoctBg too. It cannot lag behxmi ; for 
9gt0tt fc^ tkabt QPthiag ^ properly his own^ tbait he 
hflis^ ntot secttred any new thonghc, or entieied upon 
ai^ Qs^w sptcilRtal inhentance, tall he h» issd ic 
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in language, till he can contemplate it, not as him- 
self, but as his word ; he is conscious that he must 
express truth, if he is to preserve it, and still more 
if he would propagate it among othera " Names/' 
as it has been excellently said, '^ are impressions of 
sense, and as such take the strongest hold upon 
the mind, and of all other impressions can be most 
easily recalled and retained in view. They there- 
fore serve to give a point of attachment to all the 
more volatile objects of thought and feeling. Im- 
pressions that when past might be dissipated for 
ever, are by their connexion with language always 
within reach. Thoughts, of themselves, are per- 
petually slipping out of the field of immediate 
mental vision ; but the name abides with us, and 
the utterance of it restores them in a moment'" 
And on the necessity of names for the propagation 
of the truth it has been well observed : " Hardly 
any original thoughts on mental or social subjects 
ever make their way among mankind, or assume 
their proper importance in the minds even of their 
inventors, until aptly selected words or phrases 
have as it were nailed them down and held them 
fast" 

Nor does what has here been said of the manner 
in which language enriches itself contradict a prior 
assertion that man starts with language as God s 
perfect gift, which he only impairs and forfeits by 
sloth and sin, according to the same law which 
holds good in respect of each other of the gifts of 
heaven. For it was not meant, as indeed was then 
observed, that men would possess words to set forth 
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feelings which were not yet stirring in them, com- 
binations which they had not yet made, objects 
which they had not yet seen, relations of which 
they were not yet conscious ; but that up to his 
needs, (those needs including not merely his animal 
wants, but all his higher spiritual cravings,) he 
would find utterance freely. The great logical, or 
grammatical, framework of language, (for grammar 
is the logic of speech, even as logic is the grammar 
of reason,) he would possess, he knew not how ; 
and certainly not as the final result of gradual 
acquisitions, but as that rather which alone had 
made those acquisitions possible ; as that according 
to which he unconsciously worked, filling in this 
framework by degrees with these later acquisitions 
of thought, feeling, and experience, as one by one 
they arrayed themselves in the garment and vesture 
of words. 

Here then is the explanation of the fact that 
language should be thus instructive for us, that it 
should yield us so much, when we come to analyse 
and probe it; and yield us the more, the more 
deeply and accurately we do so. It is full of in- 
struction, because it is the embodiment, the incar- 
nation, if I may so speak, of the feelings and 
thoughts and experiences of a nation, yea, often of 
many nations, and of all which through long cen- 
turies they have attained to and won. It stands 
like the pillars of Hercules, to mark how far the 
moral and intellectual conquests of mankind have 
advanced, only not like those pillars, fixed and 
immovable, but ever itself advancing with the pro- 
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gress of these. Tte mighty moral instincts which 
have been working in the popular mind have found 
therein their unconscious voice ; and the single 
kinglier spirits that have looked deeper into the 
heart of things, have oftentimes gathered up all 
they have seen into some one word, which they 
have launched upon the world, and with which they 
have enriched it for ever — ^making in that new 
word a new region of thought to be henceforward 
in some sort the common heritage of all. Lan- 
guage is the amber in which a thousand precious 
and subtle thoughts have been safely embedded and 
preserved. It has arrested ten thousand lightning 
flashes of genius, which, unless thus fixed and 
arrested, might have been as bright, but would 
have also been as quickly passing and perishing, as 
the lightning. " Words convey the mental treasures 
of one period to the generations that follow ; and 
laden with this, their precious freight, they sail 
safely across gulfs of time in which empires have 
suffered shipwreck, and the languages of common 
life have sunk into oblivion.'' And for all these 
reasons far more and mightier in every way is a 
language than any one of the works which may 
have been composed in it For that work, great as 
it may be, is but the embodying of the mind of a 
single man, this of a nation. The Iliad is great, 
yet not so great in strength or power or beauty as 
the Greek language. Paradise Lost is a noble 
possession for a people to have inherited, but the 
English tongue is a nobler heritage yet 

Great then will be our gains, if, having these 
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treasures of wisdom and knowledge lying round 
about us, so fiEtr more precious than mines of Cali- 
fomian gold, we determine that we will make what 
portion of them we can our own, that we will ask 
the words which we use to give an account of 
themselves, to say whence they are, and whither 
they tend. Then shall we often rub off the dust 
and rust from what seemed to us but a common 
token, which as such we had taken and given a 
thousand times; but which now we shall perceive 
to be a precious coin, bearing the '^ image and 
superscription'' of the great King : then shall we 
often stand in surprise and in something of shame, 
while we behold the great spiritual realities which 
underlie our common speech, the marvellous truths 
which we have been witnessing for in our words, 
but, it may be, witnessing against in our lives. 
And as you will not find, for so I venture to 
promise, that this study of words will be a dull one 
when you undertake it yourselves, as little need you 
fear that it will prove dull and unattractive, when 
you seek to make your own gains herein the gains 
also of those who may be hereafter committed to 
your charge. Only try your pupils, and mark the 
kindling of the eye, the lighting up of the coun- 
tenance, the revival of the flaggiDg attention, with 
which the humblest lecture upon words, and on the 
words especially which they are daily using, which 
are familiar to them in their play or at their church, 
will be welcomed by them. There is a seDse of 
reality about children which makes them rejoice to 
discover that there is also a reality about words, that 
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tliey are not merely arbitrary signs, but living 
powers ; that, to reverse the words of one of Eng- 
land's "false prophets," they may be the fool's 
counters, but are the wise man's money ; not, like 
the sands of the sea, innumerable disconnected 
atoms, but growing out of roots, clustering in 
families, connecting and intertwining themselves 
with all that men have been doing and thinking 
and feeling from the beginning of the world till now. 
And it is of course our English tongue, out of 
which mainly we should seek to draw some of the 
hid treasures which it contains, from which we 
should endeavour to remove the veil which custom 
and familiarity have thrown over it We cannot 
employ ourselves better. There is nothing that 
will more help than will this to form an English 
heart in ourselves and in others. We could 
scarcely have a single lesson on the growth of our 
English tongue, we could scarcely follow up one of 
its significant words, without having unawares a 
lesson in English history as well, without not merely 
falling on some curious fact illustrative of our 
national life, but learning also how the great heart 
which is beating at the centre of that life was 
gradually shaped and moulded. We should thus 
grow too in our feeling of connexion with the past, 
of gratitude and reverence to it ; we should estimate 
more truly, and therefore more highly, what it has 
done for us, all that it has bequeathed us, all that 
it has made ready to our handa It was something 
for the children of Israel when they came into 
Canaan, to enter upon wells which they digged not, 
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and vineyards which they had not planted, and 
houses which they had not built ; but how much 
greater a boon, how much more glorious a prero- 
gative, for any one generation to enter upon the 
inheritance of a language, which other generations 
by their truth and toil have made already a re- 
ceptacle of choicest treasures, a storehouse of so 
much imconscious wisdom, a fit organ for expressing 
the subtlest distinctions, the tenderest sentiments, 
the largest thoughts, and the loftiest imaginations, 
which at any time the heart of men can conceive. 
And that those who have preceded us have gone 
far to accomplish this for us, I shall rejoice if I am 
able in any degree to make you feel in the lectures 
which will follow the present 
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LECTURE IL 

ON THE MORALITY IN WORDS. 

TS man of a divine birth and stock ? coming from 
-■- God, and, when he fulfik the law and intention 
of his creation, returning to Him again? We need 
no more than his language to prove it. So much 
is there in that which could never have existed on 
any other supposition. How else could all those 
words which testify of his relation to God, and of 
his consciousness of this relation, and which ground 
themselves thereon, have found their way into this, 
the veritable transcript of his innermost life, the 
genuine utterance of the faith and hope which is in 
him? In no other way than this could we ex- 
plain that great and preponderating weight thrown 
into the scale of goodness and truth, which, despite 
of all in the other scale, we must needs acknow- 
ledge in every language to be there. How else 
shall we account for that sympathy with the right, 
that testimony against the wrong, which, despite 
of all its aberrations and perversions, is yet its pre* 
vailing groimd-tone ? 

But has man fallen, and deeply fallen, from the 
heights of his original creation ? We need no more 
than his language to prove it Like everything 
else about him, it bears at once the stamp of his 
greatness and of his degradation, of his glory and 
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of his shame. What dark and sombre threads he 
must have woven into the tissue of his life, before 
we could trace those threads of an equal darkness 
which run through the tissue of his language ! 
What facts of wickedness and woe must have existed 
in the first, ere there could be such words to desig- 
nate these as are found in the last ! There have 
been always those who have sought to make light 
of the hurts which man has inflicted on himself, of 
the sickness with which he is sick ; who would fain 
persuade themselves and others that moralists and 
divines, if they have not quite invented, have yet 
enormously exaggerated, these. But are these 
statements foimd only in Scripture and in sermons ? 
Are there not mournful corroborations of their 
truth imprinted deeply upon every region of man s 
natural and spiritual life, and on none more deeply 
than on his language ? It needs no more than to 
open a dictionary, and to cast our eye thoughtfully 
down a few columns, and we shall find abundant 
confirmation of this sadder and sterner estimate of 
man's moral and spiritual condition. How else shall 
we explain this long catalogue of words, having all 
to do with sin, or with sorrow, or with both ? How 
came they there ? We may be quite sure that they 
were not invented without being needed, that they 
have each a correlative in the world of realitiea I 
open the first letter of the alphabet ; what means 
this * Ah,' this * Alas,' these deep and long-drawn 
sighs of humanity, which at once eucounter us there ? 
And then presently follow words such as these, 
'Affliction,' * Agony,' 'Anguish,' 'Assassin,' 'Atheist,' 
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'Avarice/ and twenty more — words, you will ob- 
serve, for the most part not laid up in the recesses 
of the language, to be drawn forth and used at rare 
opportunities, but occupying many of them its fore- 
most ranks. And indeed, as regards abundance, it 
is a melancholy thing to observe how much richer 
is every vocabulary in words that set forth sins, 
than in those that set forth graces. When St 
Paul (GaL v. 19 — 23) would put these against those, 
" the works of the flesh'* against " the fruit of the 
Spirit,'' those are seventeen, these only nine ; and 
where do we find in Scripture such lists of graces, 
as we do at 2 Tim. iii. 2, Rom. i 29 — 31, of their 
contraries? 

Nor can I help taking note, in the oversight and 
muster from this point of view of the words which 
constitute a language, of the manner in which it 
has been put to all its resources that so it may 
express the infinite varieties, now of human suffer- 
ing, now of human sin. Thus what a fearful thing 
is it that any language should have a word ex- 
pressive of the pleasure which men feel at the 
calamities of others ; for the existence of the word 
bears testimony to the existence of the thing. 
And yet in more than one such a word is found.* 
Nor are there wanting, I suppose, in any language, 



• In the Greek, hrtxaiptKOKia, in the German, * Schaden- 
freude.' Cicero so strongly feels that such a word is wanting, 
that he ffives to ' malevolentia' the same significance, "vo- 
luptas ex malo alterius," though it lies not of necessity in 
the word. 
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words which are the mournful record of the strange 
wickednesses which the genius of man, so fertile in 
evil, has invented. 

And our dictionaries, while they tell us much, 
yet will not tell us all. How shamefully rich is the 
language of the vulgar everjrwhere in words which 
are not allowed to find their way into books, yet 
which live as a sinful oral tradition on the lips of 
men, to set forth that which is unholy and impure. 
And of these words, as no less of those which have 
to do with the kindred sins of revelling and excess, 
how many set the evil forth with an evident sym- 
pathy and approbation, as taking part with the 
sin against Him who has forbidden it under pain 
of his extremest displeasure. How much clever- 
ness, how much wit, yea, how much imagination 
must have stood in the service of sin, before it could 
possess a nomenclature so rich, so varied, and often 
so heaven-defying as it has. 

How many words men have dragged downward 
with themselves, and made partakers more or less 
of their own fall Having originally an honourable 
significance, they have yet with the deterioration 
and degeneration of those that used them, or those 
about whom they were used, deteriorated and de- 
generated too. What a multitude of words ori- 
ginally harmless, have assumed an harmful as their 
secondary meaning ; how many worthy have ac- 
quired an unworthy. Thus * knave* meant once 
no more than lad, (nor does it now in Qermau 
mean more,) * villain' than peasant ; a *boor' was 
only a farmer, a ' varlet' was but a serving-man, a 
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* menial' one of the ' many' or household, a * churl' 
but a strong fellow, a ^ minion' a favourite ; thus 
man is " God's dearest mvnion" (Sylvester). * Time- 
server' was used two hundred years ago quite as 
often for one in an honourable as in a dishonour- 
able sense "serving the time."* * Conceits' had 
once nothing conceited in them ; ^ ofiScious' had 
reference to oflSces of kindness and not of busy 
meddling ; ' moody' was that which pertained to a 
man's mood, without any gloom or sullenness im- 
plied. * Demure,' (which is, ' des mceurs,' of good 
manners,) conveyed no hint, as it does now, of an 
over-doing of the outward demonstrations of mo- 
desty. In ' crafty' and ' cunning' there was nothing 
of crooked wisdom implied, but only knowledge 
and skill ; 'craft' indeed, still retains very often its 
more honourable use, a man's 'craft' being his 
skill, and then the trade in which he is well skilled. 
And think you that the Magdalen could have ever 
given us 'maudlin' in its present contemptuous 
application, if the tears of penitential weeping had 
been held in due honour in the world ? ' Tinsel,' 
from the French ' dtincelle,' meant once any thing 
that sparkles or glistens ; thus " cloth of tinsel" 
would be cloth inwrought with silver and gold ; 
but the sad experience that " all is not gold that 
glitters," that much which shows fair and specious 
to the eye is yet worthless in reality, has caused 
the word imperceptibly to assume the meaning 
which it now has, and when we speak of ' tinsel/ 



* See in proof Fuller's ffol^ State, 3. 19, 
D 
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either literally or figuratively, we always mean now 
that which has no reality of sterling worth under- 
lying the glittering and specious shows which it 
makes. ' Tawdry/ a word of curious derivation, 
which I will not pause to go into, has run through 
exactly the same course : it once conveyed no inti- 
mation of mean finery, or shahby splendour, as 
now it does. 'Plausible' was once worthy of 
applause. 

A like deterioration through use may be traced 
in the word * to resent' It was not very long ago 
that Barrow could speak of the good man as a 
faithful ' resenter' and requiter of benefits, of the 
duty of testifying an affectionate ' resentment' of 
our obligations to God. But, alas I the memory of 
benefits fades and fails from us so much more 
quickly than that of injuries ; that which we after- 
wards remember and revolve in our minds is so 
much more predominantly the wrongs, real or 
imaginaiy, which men have done us, than the 
favours they have bestowed on us, that * to resent' 
in our modem £nglish has come to be confined 
entirely to that deep reflective displeasure which 
men entertain against those that have done, or 
whom they believe to have done, them a wrong. 
And this leads us to inquire how it comes to pass 
that we do not speak of the * retaliation' of benefits, 
as often as the * retaliation' of injuries ? The word 
does but signify the again rendering as much as 
we have received ; but this is so much seldomer 
thought of in regard of benefits than of wrongs, 
that the word, though not altogether unused in 
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this its worthier sense, has yet a strange and some- 
what unusual sound in our ears when so employed. 
Were we to speak of a man 'retaliating' kind- 
nesses, I am not sure that every one would imder- 
stand ua 

Neither i^ it altogether satisfactory to take note, 
that ' animosity,' according to its derivation, means, 
no more than ' spiritedness ;' that in the fiist use 
of the word 'm the later Latin to which it belongs, 
it was employed in this sense; was applied, for 
instance, to the spirit and fiery courage of the 
horse ; nay, in English had once this meaning ; but 
that now it is applied to only one kind of vigour and 
activity, that namely which is displayed in enmity 
and hate, and expresses a spiritedness in these. 
Does not this look too much as if the^e oftenest 
stirred men to a lively and vigorous activity ? 

And then what a mournful witness for the hard 
and unrighteous judgments we habitually form of 
one another lies in the word 'prejudice.' The 
word of itself means plainly no more than ' a 
judgment formed beforehand,' without affirming 
any thing as to whether that judgment be favour- 
9,ble or imfavourable to the person about whom it 
is formed. Yet so predominantly do we form 
harsh unfavourable judgments of others before 
knowledge and experience, that a * prejudice,' oi; 
judgment before knowledge and not grounded on 
evidence, is almost always taken to signify an un- 
favourable anticipation about one ; and * prejudicial' 
has actually acquired a secondary meaning of any 
thing which is mischievous or injurioua 
d2 
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As these words are a testimony to the sin of 
man, so there is a signal testimony to his infirToity, 
to the limitation of human faculties and human 
knowledge, in the word to ' retract' To retract 
means properly, as its derivation declares, no more 
than to handle over again, to reconsider. And yet, 
so certain are we to find in a subject which we 
reconsider, or handle a second time, that which was 
at the first rashly, inaccurately, stated, that which 
needs therefore to be amended, modified, with- 
drawn, that ' to retract' could not tarry long with 
its primary meaning of reconsidering ; and has come 
to signify, as we commonly use it, ' to withdraw/ 
Thus the greatest Father of the Latin Church, at 
the close of his life wishing to amend whatever he 
might now perceive in his various published works 
to have been incautiously or incorrectly stated, gave 
to the book in which he carried out this intention, 
(for they had then no such opportunities as second 
and third editions afford now,) this very name of 
* Retractations,' being literally * rehandlings,' but 
in fact, as any one turning to the work will at once 
perceive, withdrawings of various statements which 
he now considered to need thus to be withdrawn. 
What a seal does this word's acquisition of such a 
secondary use as this set to the proverb, Humanum 
est errare. 

At the same time urging, as I have thus done, 
this degeneration of words, I should greatly eiT, if 
I failed to bring before you the fact that a parallel 
process of purifying and ennobling has also beeu 
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going forward, especially through the influences of 
a Divine faith working in the world ; which, as it 
has turned men from evil to good, or has lifted 
them from a lower earthly goodness to an higher 
heavenly, so has it in like manner elevated, purified, 
and ennobled a multitude of the words which they 
employ, until these, which once expressed only an 
earthly good, express now an heavenly. The 
Gospel of Christ, as it is the redemption of man, 
so is it in a multitude of instances the redemption 
of his word, freeing it from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, that it should no longer be subject to vanity, 
nor stand any more in the service of sin or of the 
world, but in the service of God and of his truth. 
Thus in the Greek language there is a word for 
' humility ;' but this humility meant for the Greek — 
that is, with very rarest exceptions — meanness of 
spirit He who brought in the Christian grace of 
humility, did in so doing rescue also the word which 
expressed it for nobler uses and to a far higher 
* dignity than hitherto it had attained. There were 
* angels' before heaven had been opened, but these 
only earthly messengers ; * martyrs' also, or wit- 
nesses, but these not imto blood, nor yet for God's 
highest truth ; ' apostles,' but sent of men ; ' evan- 
gels,' but not of the kingdom of heaven; 'advo- 
cates,' but not " with the Father." ' Paradise' was 
a word common in slightly different forms to almost 
all the nations of the East ; but they meant by it 
only some royal park or garden of delights; till for 
the Jew it was exalted to signify the wondrous 
abode of our first parents ; and higher honours 
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awaited it still, when on the lips of the Lord, it ag- 
nified the blissful waiting-place of faithful departed 
souls ; (Luke xxiii 43 ;) yea, the heavenly blessed- 
ness itsel£ (Rev. ii. 7.) Nor was the word 'regene- 
ration' unknown to the Greeks : they could speak 
of the earth's ' regeneration' in the spring time, of 
recollection as the 'regeneration' of knowledge ; the 
Jewish historian could describe the return of his 
countrymen from the Babylonian captivity, and 
their re-establishment under Cyrus in their own 
land, as the * regeneration' of the Jewish stata 
But still the word, on the lips either of Jew or 
Greek, was removed very fiur from that honour 
reserved for it in the Christian dispensation — 
namely, that it should be the bearer of one of the 
chiefest and most blessed mysteries of the fidth. 
And many other words in like manner there are, 
** fetched from the very dregs of paganism,'** as 
Sanderson has said, (he instances the Latin ' sacra- 
ment,' the Ghreek * mystery,') which words the Holy 
Spirit has not rrfused to employ for the setting* 
forth of the great truths of our redemption. 
Reversing in this the impious deed of Belshazzar, 
who profaned the sacred vessels of God's house to 
sinful and idolatrous uses, (Dan. v. 2,) that blessed 
Spirit has often consecrated the very idol-vessels of 
Babylon to the service of the sanctuary. 

Let us now proceed to contemplate some of the 
attestations for God's truth, and then some of the 



• Sermons, 1671, t. 2. p. 124 
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playings into the hands of the devil's falsehood, 
which lurk in words. And first, the witnesses to 
God's truth, the fallings in of our words with his 
unchangeable word : for these, as the true uses 
of the word, while the other are only its abuses, 
have a prior claim to be considered. Some 
modem '* false prophets,"' who would gladly explain 
away all such phenomena of the world around 
us as declare man to be a sinful being and en- 
during the consequences of sin, tell us that pain 
is only a subordinate kind of pleasure, or, at worst, 
that it is a sort of needful hedge and guardian of 
pleasure. But there is a deeper feeling in the 
universal heart of man, bearing witness to some^ 
thing very dififerent from this shallow explanation 
of the existence of pain in the present economy of 
the world — namely, that it is the correlative of sin, 
that it is punishment ; SiJid to this the word 
'pain,' which there can be no reasonable doubt is 
derived from 'poena,' bears continual witness. 
Pain is punishment ; so does the word itself, no 
less than the conscience of every one that is suflfer- 
ing it, declare. Just so, again, there are those who 
will not hear of great pestilences being God's 
scourges of men's sins ; who fain would find out 
natural causes for them, and account for them by 
the help of these. I remember it was thus with 
too many during both our fearful visitations from 
the cholera. They may do so, or imagiiie that they 
do so ; yet every time they use the word 'plague,' 
they implicitly own the fact which they are en* 
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dettttrtlrittg to deny; for 'plague' means properly 
tttld ttddotdltig to iiM derivation, *blow,' or 'stroke ;' 
tttid WM a title given to these terrible diseases, 
bedaui^e the great universal conscience of men, 
whieh is uever at fault, believed and confessed that 
theee were 'strokes* or 'blows* inflicted by God on a 
guilty tttid rebellious world. With reference to such 
Vmrds so used we me^ truly say : Vox populiy vox 
thi — a ^verb which^ shallowly interpreted, may 
h^ made h> i^>iitaiu a most mischievous fidsehood ; 
\M> {)iib^tpty^^ iu ihe seti^ wherein no doubt it 
>MS s|yoke^ holds a ^p^ truth. We must only 
fig^i^ember liM ihtt *|yeo|4e^ k not the pc^polaoe 
^kt^ \Yi h^|4a>oe <» m k>w; and tliat lliis ^Tdioe 
^ ^ (yeo|^ " is iiot ai^ moHKiitMT ootcrp;, but 

i:fi 9^6se y»^W W^fii^alified )^ ^^vxynoioe, xior oar- 
t^^i^b^ ^ a 1^)se <5akivi^^k)Ka, in^ all jiilaoes joid xa 

fi<\^ Otti^ Wh6 41^81^ ^ truth w)»i^ lies in 
^his ^vk^ tmi^SL 1 ^^hin^ a(dciiow]«^ it as m 
^P(^rhiiiaHbi)4e fkei, ^hsft ^m^tn :Sthou)^ >i«v^ ^^i^ed to 
4i^ly ^h^ ^wtfd *mi«Q^,' «• :m»tcfrab)e, t^ the man 
-eminently addi<*ed *^ i^ ^w* fi t^ov^ei^iitsnesK, te 
him "who lo^^es his nwinev wtlii his whole Jieort and 
tiCHil. Here too thf^ moinl moinot lyin|r deep in 
all Kfftfte: has t^^rm^ t«*imouy to ^ toTmenttiig 
ftfttot^ ^f ttiis vioe, to th^:pwwiujr^^T<is vith whidi 
^efWi Kei^ It pimwih^ him that w^t^rtains it, to the 
=^iteteity 'wlvk*!! there is hetww^ it ami aJi >ov ; and 
'4be tnati wbo eiirfaves himfjrff to his mofiey is pnv 
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claimed in our very language to be a ' miser/ or a 
miserable man.* 

Other words will also be found to bear testimony 
to great moral truths. St. James has, I doubt not, 
been often charged with exaggeration, if not openly, 
yet in the hearts of men, perhaps we have some- 
times been tempted to charge him with it our- 
selves, because he has said, " Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law and yet oflfend in one point, he is 
guilty of all." (ii. 10.) And yet what says he dif- 
ferent here from that which we are all agreed to 
say, which the Bomans said long ago, they using 
the word * integritas,' and we 'integrity,' to express 
the right moral condition for a man? For what 
was ' integritas ' before it was assumed into ethical 
use ? It was entireness ; the * integrity' of the body 
being, as Cicero explains it, the full possession 
and the perfect soundness of all the members of 
the body ; and ethical 'integrity,' though of course 
it cannot be predicated so absolutely of any sinful 
child of Adam, is yet this same entireness or com- 
pleteness transferred to the region of the higher 
moral life. It is exactly that condition which Herod 
had mot attained, who at the Baptist's bidding "did 
many things gladly," (Mark vi. 20,) but did not put 
away his brother's wife ; and all whose partial 
obedience therefore profited him nothing ; he had 



• We here in fact say in a word what the Koman moralist, 
when he wrote, — ^Nulla avaritia sine poena est, quamvis satU 
sit ipsa pcenarum, — ^took a sentence to say. 
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dropped one link in the golden chain of obedience, 
and it all fell to the ground. 

It is certainly very noticeable, and many have 
noticed it already, that the Greek word signifying 
* wickedness' (irovripla) comes of another signify- 
ing * labour/ (irovog,) How well does this agree 
with those passages in Scripture which describe sin- 
ners as " wearying themselves to commit iniquity,"' 
as " laJxmrmg in the very fire/' " St Chiysostom's 
eloquence," as Bishop Sanderson has observed on 
this very matter, " enlarges itself and triumphs in 
this argument more frequently than in almost any 
other ; and he clears it often and beyond all ex- 
ception, both by Scripture and reason, that the life 
of a wicked or worldly man is a very drudgery 
infinitely more toilsome, vexatious and unpleasant 
than a godly life is/'* 

How deep an insight into the failings of the 
human heart lies at the root of many words ; and, 
if only we would attend to them, what valuable 
warnings many contain against subtle temptations 
and sins ! Thus, all of us have probably more or 
less felt the temptation of seeking to please others 
by an unmanly assenting to their view of some 
matter, even when our own independent convic- 
tions wotilJ lead m to a different. The existence 
I of syd^^imDialioQ, and the fact that too many 

I yi^^^^^^^P^ rl«.^ckri?d in the Latin word for 

-that is, *an assenter;' 
to say Ko, vfhea a Yes is 
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expected from him : and quite independently of the 
Latin, the German language, in its contemptuous 
and precisely equivalent use of *Jaherr,'a * yea- 
Lord,' warns us in like manner against all such 
unmanly compliances. I may observe by the way 
that we also once possessed the word 'assentation ' 
in the sense of unwoithy flattering lip-assent ; the 
last example of it which Richardson gives is from 
Bishop Hall: "It is a fearful presage of ruin when 
the prophets conspire in daaentatioii" The word 
is quite worthy to be revived. 

Again, how well it is to have that spirit of de- 
preciation of others, that eagerness to lind spots 
and stains in the characters of the noblest and the 
best, who would otherwise oppress and rebuke us 
with a goodness and a greatness so far surpassing 
ours, — ^met and checked by a word at once so 
expressive, and so little pleasant to take home to 
ourselves, as the French * d^nigreur,' a ' blackener.' 
This word also is now, I believe, out of use ; which 
is a pity, the race it designates not yet being extinct 
Full too of instruction and warning is our present 
employment of the word libertine.' It signified, 
according to its earliest use in French and in En- 
glish, a speculative free-thinker in matters of reli- 
gion and in the theory of morals, or, it might be, of 
government. But as by a sure process free-think- 
ing does and will end in free-acting, as he who 
has cast off the one yoke will cast off the other, so 
a * libertine ' came in two or three generations to 
signify a profligate, especially in relation to women, 
a licentious and debauched person. 
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Th(?r«! in much too that we may learn from, 
looking a Httlo closely at the word ' passion/ We 
Mometimos think of the 'passionate' man as a man 
of strong will, and of real though ungovemed 
i>norgy» But this word declares to us most plainly 
tho contrary; for it, as a very solemn use of it 
dmjlar^ means properly * suffering;* and a pas- 
sionate man is not a man doing something, but one 
suflr^ring something to be done on hint When 
titen a man or child is ^^ m a passion,** this is no 
crtming out in him of a strong will, of a real 
^^'^y> '^^^t mther the proof that for the time at 
K?*«t ht> has no will, no energy; he is suffering, 
ttot doii^^ «uilbring his anger, or what otlier eiil 
t»Awp<?ir it nv\v l>e, to lord ov^- him without oontroL 
L^ ii<> on^ thrill think of * passaicoi' as a sagn <^ 
«tw»jn0k A« rMi^>iia3% might ome assume that 
it was A fMTOof of a, ma»i being a strong yxua that 
W wa& o*h«i well beMjem ; sock a feet would be 
^X'i4ifirw>e tJvM a stawig wiaani wa;R plotting f ortli ios 
i6*rM^>i on him, bnt of anything ratiior than that 
W hitir^ftolf was «twi^. Tht swnw^ sonsi^ of pasdon 
*nd WWon««j*oit^tt<JS<*tl^ 
of th<^ «v>ofid, >i«^ «i J iPTiaTTomwi >n^ the way, in 
th^ two-fold nw' of th#» l#ati^ word, "impotens;* 
whioh, tnoaning ^hrt i^»oak, Tnoaw^ thon Tiokoxt, 
and thon oflNm wwik 4«id violoni tojjothor. 

i> modit^^ie, 1 would «* vm^, on th<^ use of the 
word *humanii4k^' to «iffmfy th<^ montal and moral 
^lUivation l^ofi^ing a nmi\ ; and oon^udor how much 
h«i^in is impliod. "W'r ha\t^ ha|>pily ovarii vwl in 
9&t|^hind thr timr wJwm it Wte^ ^11 f^ qu^^uon in 
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debate among us, whether education were a good 
thing for every living soul or not ; the only question 
which can be said seriously to divide Englishmen 
now being, in what manner that mental and moral 
training, which is society's debt to each one of its 
members, may be most effectually imparted to him. 
Were it not so, were there any who still affirmed 
that it was good for any man that he should be 
left with powers not called out and with faculties 
untrained, we might appeal to this word 'humanitas,' 
and the use to which the Eoman put it, in proof 
that he at least was not of this mind, even as now 
we may not sUght the striking"vntness to the truth 
which this word contains. The Roman expressed 
by ' humanitas' the highest and most harmonious 
culture of all the human faculties and powers. 
Then, and then only, man was truly man, when he 
received this; in so far as he did not receive this, his 
* humanity' was maimed and imperfect ; he fell 
short of himself, of his ideal, of that which he was 
created to be; for so mucb was involved in this 
employment of the word. I may just observe that 
in what has just been said lies the explanation of 
the term, ' the humanities, which, more in Scotland 
than here, is used to designate those studies which 
are considered the most specially adapted for 
training this the true humanity in every man. 

In our use of the word * talents,' as when we say 
" a man of talents," (not " Of talent," for that, as 
we shall see presently, is nonsense, though " of a 
talent'^ would be allowable,) there is a clear recog- 
nition of the responsibilities which go along with 
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the possession of intellectual gifts and endowments, 
whatsoever they may be. We derive the word 
from the parable (Matt. xxv. 14), in which various 
tal^its, more and fewer, are committed to the 
several servants by their lord, that they may trade 
with them in his absence, and give account of their 
employment at bis return. M^n may choose to 
forget the ends for which their * talents' were given 
them; they may count them merely something 
which they have gotten ;* they may turn them to 
selfish ends ; they may glorify themselves in them^^ 
instead of glorifying the Giver; they may prac- 
tically deny that they were given at all ; yet in this 
word, till they can rid their vocabulary of it, abides 
a continual memento that they were so given, or 
rather lent, and that each man shall have to render 
an account of their use. 

Again, in the words * oblige' and ' obligation,' as 
when we speak of " being obliged,*' or of " having 
received an obligation," a moral truth is asserted, 
this namely, that having received a benefit or a 
favour at the hands of another, it does not now lie 
in our free choice, but we morally are bound, to 
show ourselves grateful for the same. We cannot 
prove otherwise without denying not merely a 
moral truth, but one incorporated in the very 
language which we employ. Thus South, in a 
Sermon, Of the odious Sin of Ingratitude, has 



* An €^is, as the heathen did, not a da>prjna, as the Christian 
does : see a remarkable passage in Bishop Andrews' Sermons, 
vol. 3. p. 384. 
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well asked, " If the conferring of a kindness did 
not bind the person upon whom it was conferred 
to the returns of gratitude, why, in the universal 
dialect of the world, are kindnesses still called 
obligations ?"* 

Let us a little consider the word ' kind/ We 
speak of a 'kind' person, and we speak of man- 
^kind,' and perhaps, if we think about the matter 
at all, we seem to ourselves to be using quite dif- 
ferent words, or the same word in senses quite 
unconnected. But they are connected, and that 
hy closest bonds; a *kind' person is a 'kiimed' 
person, one of kin ; one who acknowledges and 
acts upon his kinship with other men, confesses 
that he owes to them, as of one blood with 
himself, the debt of love. And so m&nkind is 
mai,nkinned,f In the word is contained a declara- 
tion of the relationship which exists between all 
the members of the human family; and seeing that 
this relationship in a race now scattered so widely 
and divided so far asunder can only be through a 
common head, we do in fact every time that we 
use the word ' mankind,' declare our faith in the 
one common descent of the whole race of man. 
And beautiful before, how much more beautiful 



• Sermons, London, 1737, v. 1. p. 407. 

t Thus it is not a mere play upon words, but something 
much deeper, which Shakespeare puts into Hamlet's mouth ; 
when, speaking of his father*s brother who had married his 
mother, he characterizes him as " A little more than kin, and 
lele than kind" 
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now do the words ' kind' and ' kindness' appear, 
when we apprehend the root out of which they 
grow ; that they are the acknowledgment in loving 
deeds of our kinship with our brethren ; and how 
profitable to keep in mind that a lively recognition 
of the bonds of blood, whether of those closer ones 
which unite us to that whom by best right we term 
our family, or those wider ones which knit us to 
the whole human family, that this is the true 
source out of which all genuine love and affection 
must spring ; for so much is afi&rmed in our daily, 
hourly use of the word. 

And other words there are, having reference to 
the family and the relations of family life, which 
are not less full of teaching, which each may serve 
to remind of some duty. For example, ' husband' 
is properly ' house-band,' the hcmd and hond of the 
house, who shall bind and hold it together. Thus^ 
Old Tusser in his Points of Hushavdry: 

" The name of the husband what is it to say ? 
Of wife and of household the band and the stay ;" 

80 that the very name may put him in mind of his 
authority, and of that which he ought to be to all 
the members of the housa And the name ^ wife' 
has its lesson too, although not so deep a one as the 
equivalent word in some other tongues. It belongs 
to the same feunily of words as 'weave,' *woof,' 
*web,' and the German, *weben.' It is a title 
given to her who is engaged at the web and woo^ 
these having been the most ordinary branches of 
female industry, of wifely employment^ when the 
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language was forming. So that in the word itself is 
wrapped up a hint of earnest in-door stay-at-home 
occupations, as being the fittest for her who bears 
this name. 

But it was observed just now that there are also 
words which bear the slime on them of the serpent's 
trail; and the uses of words, which imply moral 
perversity, — I say not upon their parts who now* 
employ them in the senses which they have acquired, 
but on theirs from whom little by littie they received 
their deflection, and were warped from their original 
rectitude. Thus for instance is it with the word 

* prude/ signifying as now it does a woman with 
an over-scrupiQous affectation of a modesty which 
she does not really feel, and betraying the absence 
of the reality by this over-preciseness and niceness 
about the shadow. This use of the word must 
needs have been the result of a great corruption of 
manners in them among whom it grew up; good- 
ness must have gone strangely out of fashion, before 
things could have come to this. For 'prude,' which 
is a French word, means virtuous or prudent; 

* prudTiomme' being a man of courage and probity. 
But where morals are greatly and generally relaxed, 
virtue is often treated as hypocrisy ; and thus, in a 
dissolute age, and one disbelieving the existence 
of any inward purity, ' prude' came to designate 
one who affected a virtue, even as none were 
esteemed to do anything more; and in this use 
of it, which, having once acquired, it continues to 
retain^ abides an evidence of the corrupt world's 

£ 
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dislike to and disbelief in the realities of goodness, 
its willingness to treat them as mere hypocrisies 
and shows. 

Again, why should the word 'simple' be used 
slightingly, and ' simpleton' more slightingly still ? 
According to a derivation which I am not prepared 
to give up, the 'simple' is one "without fold," 
(sine plic&;) just what we may imagine Nathanael 
to have been, and what our Lord attributed as the 
highest honour to him, the "Israelite without 
guile;" and, indeed, what higher honour could 
there be than to have nothing double about us, to 
be without duplicities or folds ? Even the world, 
that despises 'simplicity,' does not profess to 
approve of ' duplicity,' or double-foldedness. But 
inasmuch as we feel that in a world like ours such 
a man will make himself a prey, will prove no 
match for the fraud and falsehood which he will 
(everywhere encounter, and as there is that in most 
men which, were they obliged to. choose between 
deceiving and being deceived, would make them 
choose the former, it has come to pass that ' simple,' 
which in a world of righteousness would be a word 
of highest honour, implies here in this world of 
purs something of scorn for the person to whom it 
is applied. And must it not be confessed to be a 
striking fact that exactly in the same way a person 
of deficient intellect is called an 'innocent,' in 
nocens, one that does not hurt ? so that this word 
assumes that the first and chief use men make of 
their intellectual powers will be to do hiurt, that 
where they are wise, it will be to do eviL What a 
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witness does human language bear here against 
human sin ! 

Nor are these isolated examples of the contemp- 
tuous application of words expressive of goodness. 
They meet us on every side. Thus ' silly/ written 

* seely' in our earlier English, is beyond a doubt 
tiie German *selig,' which means 'blessed.' We 
see the word in its transition state in our early 
poets, with whom ' silly' is so often an affectionate 
epithet applied to sheep, as expressive of their 
harmlessness and innocency. With a still slighter 
departure from its original meaning, an early 
English poet applies the word to the Lord of 
Glory himself, while yet an infant of days, styling 
him "this harmless sitty babe." But here the 
same process went fcarward as with the words 
^ simple' and ' innocent.' And the same moral 
phenomenon repeats itself continually. For ex- 
ample : at the first promulgation of tixe Christian 
£aitJi, and while yet the name of its Divine Founder 
was somewhat new and strange to the ears of the 
heathen, they w^e wont, some perhaps out of 
ignorance, but more of intention, slightly to mis- 
pronounce this name, as though it had not been 

Christus,' but ' Chrestus,' — that word signifying in 
Greek, ' benevolent,' or * benign.' That they who 
did this of intention meant no honour hereby to 
the Lord of Life, but the contrary, is certain; and 
indeed the word, like the 'silly,' 'innocent/ 

* simple,' of which we have already spoken, had 
already contracted a slight tinge of contempt, or 
else there would have been no inducement to fasten 

e2 
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it on the Saviour. What a strange shifting of the 
moral sense there must have been, before it could 
have done so, before men could have found in a 
name implying benignity and goodness a nickname 
of scorn. The French have their *bonhommie' 
with the same undertone of contempt, the Greeksr 
also a well-known word. It is to the honour of the 
Latin, and is very characteristic of the best side of 
Roman life, that 'simplex' and 'simplicitas' never 
acquired this abusive signification. 

Again, we all know how prone men are to ascribe 
to chance or fortune those good gifts and blessings, 
which indeed come directly from God — to build 
altars to fortune rather than to Him who is the 
author of every good thing. And this faith of 
theirs, that their blessings, even their highest, come 
to them by a blind chance, they have incorporated 
in a word; for * happy' and 'happiness' are of 
course connected with and derived from 'hap,' 
which is chance. But how unworthy is this word 
to express any true felicity, of which the very 
essence is that it excludes hap or chance, that the 
world neither gave nor can take it away. It is 
indeed more objectionable than ' lucky' and * for- 
tunate,' objectionable as also are these, inasmuch 
as by the ' happy' man we mean much more than 
by the ' fortunate.' Very nobly has a great English 
poet protested against the misuse of the latter word, 
when of one who had lost indeed everything beside, 
but, as he esteemed, had kept the truth, he exclaims r 

** Call not the royal Swede u7\fortunate, 
Who never did to fortune hend the knee." 
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There are other words which reveal a wrong or 
insuflScient aspect which men take of their duties — 
or which at all events others have taken before 
them ; for it is possible that the mischief may 
have been done long ago, and the present users of 
the words may only have inherited it from others, 
not helped to bring it about themselves. Thus 
when an employer of labour advertises that he 
wants so many ' hands,' we must needs feel that 
this language could never have become current, a 
man could never have thus shrunk into a ' hand' 
in the eyes of his fellow man, unless this latter had 
in good part forgotten that annexed to those hands 
which he would purchase to toil for him were also 
heads and hearts* — a fact, by the way, of which, if 
he persists in forgetting it, he may be reminded in 
very unwelcome ways at the last In Scripture 
there is another pars pro toto not unfrequent, as 
when it is said, " The same day there were added 
unto them about three thousand souls!' (Acts ii. 41.) 
'Hands' here, 'souls' there, — ^the contrast may 
suggest some profitable reflections to us all. 

But another way in which the immorality of 
words mainly displays itself, one too in which per- 
haps they work their greatest mischief, is that of 
giving honourable names to dishonourable things, 
making sin plausible by dressing it out sometimes 
even in the very colours of goodness, or if not so. 



* The use of amfiara for slaves in Greek, (it occurs in this 
sense, Rev. xviii. 13,) rests on exactly the same forgetftJness 
of the moral worth of every man. 
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yet in such as go far to conceal its own native 
deformity. " The tongue," as St. James has de- 
clared, "is a world of iniquity;" (iiL 6;) or as 
some interpreters affirm the words ought rather to 
be translated, and they would be then still more 
to our purpose, " the oma/meTd of iniquity," that 
which sets it out in fair and attractive colours : and 
those who understand the original will at once 
perceive that such a meaning may possibly lie in 
the worda I do not believe that these last named 
expositors are right, yet certainly the connexion of 
the Greek word for 'tongue' with our 'gloze,' 
'glossy,' with the German 'gleissen,' to smoothe 
over or polish, and with an obsolete Greek word as 
well, also signifying ' to polish,' is not accidental, 
but real, and may well suggest some searching 
thoughts as to the uses whereunto we turn this 
^best,' but, as it may therefore prove also, this 
worst, " member that we have." 

How much wholesomer on all accounts is it that 
there should be an ugly word for an ugly thing, 
one involving moral condemnation and disgust, 
even at the expense of a little coarseness, rather 
than one which plays fast and loose with the eternal 
principles of morality, which makes sin plausible, 
and shifts the divinely reared landmarks of right 
and wrong, thus bringing the user under tl^e woe 
of them, " that call evil good, and good evil, that 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness, that 
put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter," (Isai. 
V. 20,) — a text on which South has written four of 
Ms grandest sermons, with reference to this very 
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matter, and bearing this striking tide, On the fatal 
irn/posturecmd force of words. How awful, yea, how 
fearful, is the force and imposture of theirs, leading 
men captive at will There is an atmosphere about 
them which they are evermore difiusing, an atmo- 
sphere of life or of death, which we insensibly 
inhale at each moral breath we draw.* " The winds 
of the soul,'' (\l/vxn^ avtfioi) as one called them of 
old, they fill its sails, and are continually impel- 
ling it upon its course, heavenward or to helL 
How greatly different the light in which we 
shall have learned to regard a sin, according 
as we have oeen wont to designate it, and to 
hear it designated, by a word which brings 
out its loathsomeness and deformity; or by one 
which paUiates these and conceala These last are 
only too frequent ; as when in Italy, during the 
period that poisoning was rifest, nobody was said 
to be poisoned ; it was only that the death of some 
was 'assisted' (aiutata.) Worse than these are 
words which seek to turn the edge of the divine 
threatenings against some sin by a jest ; as when in 
France a subtle poison, by which impatient heirs 
delivered themselves from those who stood between 
them and the inheritance which they coveted, was 
called ' poudre de succession.' But worst perhaps 
of all are names which throw a flimsy veil of sen- 



* Bacon's words have been often quoted, but they will bear 
being quoted onoe more: Credunt enim homines rationem 
snam verbis imperare. Sed fit etiam ut verba vim. fWMDL 
super intellectum retorqoeant et re&ectasil. 
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timent over some sin. What a source for example, 
of mischief without end in our country parishes is 
the one practice of calling a child bom out of wed- 
lock, a *love-child,' instead of a bastard. It would 
be hard to estimate how much it has lowered the 
tone and standard of morality among us ; or for 
how many young women it may have helped to 
make the downward way more sloping still. How 
vigorously ought we to oppose ourselves to all such 
immoralities of language ; which opposition will 
yet never be easy or pleasant ; for many that will 
endure to commit a sin, will profoundly resent 
having that sin called by its right name ;* like 
Nym in Shakespeare, who will not allow his 



* On the general subject of the reaction of a people's lan- 
guage on that people's moral life, I will adduce some words 
of Milton, who, as he did so much to enlarge, to enrich, to 
purify our mother tongue, so also in the Latin which he 
wielded so well has thus declared his mind : Neque enim qui 
Bermo, purusne an corruptus, quseve loquendi proprietas quo- 
tidiana populo sit, parvi interesse arbitrandum est, quae res 
Athenis non semel saluti fuit; immo vero, quod Platonis 
sententia est, immutato vestiendi more habituque graves in 
Republica motus mutationesque portendi, equidem potius 
collabente in vitium atque errorem loquendi usu occasum ejus 
urbis remque humilem et obscuram subsequi crediderim: 
verba enim partim inscita et putida, partim mendosa et per- 
peram prolata, quid si ignavos et oscitantes et ad servile 
quidvis jam olim pai'atos incolarum animos baud levi indicio 
declarant? Contra nullum unquam audivimus imperium, 
nullam civitatem non mediocriter saltem floruisse, quamdiu 
linguae sua gratia, suusque cultus constitit. Compare an 
interesting epistle (the 114th) of Seneca. 
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stealing to be called stealing; ^^ convey the wise 
it call." 

Coarse as, according to our present usages of 
language, may be esteemed the word by which our 
plain-speaking Anglo-Saxon fathers were wont to 
designate the unhappy women who make a trade 
of selling their bodies to the lusts of men, yet is 
there a profound moral sense in that word, bringing 
prominently out, as it does, the true vileness of 
their occupation, who for hire are content to pro- 
fane and lay waste the deepest sanctities of their 
life. Consider the truth which is witnessed for 
here, as compared with the falsehood of many 
other titles by which they have been known — 
names which may themselves be called "whited 
sepulchres," so fair are they without, yet hiding so 
much foul within ; as for instance, that in the 
French language which ascribes joy to a life which 
more surely than any other dries up all the sources 
of gladness in the heart, brings anguish, astonish- 
ment, blackest melancholy on all who have addicted 
themselves to it In the same way how much more 
moral words are the English, ' sharper,' and 'black- 
leg,' than the French, ' chevalier d'industrie :'* and 
the same holds good of the English equivalent, 
coarse as it is, for the Latin ' conciliatrix,' In this 
last word we have a notable example of the putting 
of sweet for bitter, of the attempt to present a dis- 
graceful occupation on an amiable, almost a senti- 



* For a curious account of the first rise of this phrase «Aftx 
Lemontey's Louis XIV, p. 43. 
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mental side, rather than in its own true deformity 
and ugliness.* 

If I wanted any further proof of this which I 
have been urging, .namely the moral atmosphere 
which words diffuse, I would ask you to observe how 
the first thing which men will do, when engaged 
in controversy with others, be it in the conflict of 
the tongue or the pen, or of weapons sharper yet, if 
sharper there be, will be to assume some honourable 
name to themselves, which, if possible, begs the 
whole matter in dispute, and at the same time to 
affix on their adversaries a name which shall place 
them in a ridiculous or contemptible, an invidious 
or odious light There is a deep instinct in men, 
deeper perhaps than they give any account of 
to themselves, which tells them how far this will 
go ; that multitudes, utterly imable to weigh the 



* So conscious have men been of this tendency of theirs to 
throw the mantle of an honourable word over a dishonourable 
thing, or vice versd, of the temptation to degrade an honour- 
able thing, when they do not love it, by a dishonourable 
appellation, that the Greek language has a word significative 
of this very attempt, vTroKopiCeadai, itself a word with an 
interesting history ; and its great moral teachers frequently 
occupy themselves in detecting this most frequent, yet per- 
haps practically most mischievous, among all the impostures 
of words. Thus, when Thucydides (iii. 82) would paint the 
fearful moral deterioration of Greece in the progress of its 
great Civil War, he adduces this alteration of the received 
value of words, this fitting of false names to everything — 
names of honour to the base, and of baseness to the honour- 
able — as one of its most striking signs, even as it again set 
forward the evil, of which it had been first the result. 
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arguments of the case, will yet be receptive of the 
influences which these words continually, though 
almost imperceptibly, diffuse. By arguments they 
might hope to gain over the reason of a few, but by 
help of these nicknames they enlist what at first are 
so much more effectual, the passions and prejudices 
of the many, on their side. Thus when at the 
breaking out of our Civil Wars the Parliamentary 
party styled themselves 'The Gk)dly,' and the 
Koyalists 'The Malignants,' it is veiy certain that, 
wherever they could procure entrance for these 
words, the question upon whose side the right lay 
was already decided. I do not cite this example 
as at all implying that the Royalists did not make 
exactly the same employment of question-begging 
words, of words steeped quite as deeply in the 
passion which animated them, but only as a suflS- 
cient illustration of my meaning. 

Seeing then that language contains so faithful a 
record of the good and of the evil which in time 
past have been working in the minds and hearts 
of men, we shall not err, regarding it as a moral 
barometer, which indicates and permanently marks 
the rise or fall of a nation's life. To study a 
people's language will be to study therriy and to 
study them at best advantage ; there, where they 
present themselves to us under fewest disguises, 
most nearly as they are. Too many have had a 
hand in it, and in causing it to arrive at its present 
shape, it is too entirely the collective work of the 
whole nation, the result of the united contributions 
of all, it obeys too immutable laws, to allow any 
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successful tampering with it, any making of it to 
witness other than the actual facts of the case. 

Thus the frivolity of an age or nation, its mockery 
of itself, its inability to comprehend the true dignity 
and meaning of Ufe, the feebleness of its moral 
indignation against evil, all this will find an utter- 
ance in the use of solemn and earnest words in 
senses comparatively trivial or even ridiculous, in 
the squandering of such as ought to have been 
reserved for the highest mysteries of the spiritual 
life on slight and secular objects, in the employ- 
ment almost in jest and play, it may be in honor, 
of words implying the deepest moral guilt — as the 
French ' perfide,' * malice,' ' malin ;' while, on the 
contrary, the high sentiment, the scorn of every- 
thing mean or base of another people or time, will 
as certainly in one way or another stamp them- 
selves on the words which they employ ; and thus 
will it be with whatever good or evil they may own. 

Often a people's use of some single word will 
afford us a deeper insight into their real condition, 
their habits of thought and feeling, than whole 
volumes written expressly with the intention of 
imparting this insight. Thus our word 'idiot' is 
abundantly characteristic, not indeed of EngUsh, 
but of Greek life, from which we have derived it 
and our use of it. The iStdrrtg, or ' idiot,' was in 
its earliest sense the private man, as contradistin- 
guished from him who was clothed with some 
office, and had a share in the management of public 
affairs. In this its primary use it is occasionally 
employed in English ; as by Jeremy Taylor, when 
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he says '^ Humility is a duty in great ones as well as 
in idiots." It came then to signify a rude, ignorant, 
unskilled, intellectually unexercised person, a boor; 
this derived or secondary sense bearing witness, as 
has been most truly said, to " the Greek notion of 
the indispensableness of public life, even to the right 
development of the intellect,''* a conviction which 
was entirely inwoven in the Greek habit of 
thought, and lay at the foundation of all schemes 
of mental cultura Nor is it easy to see how it 
could have uttered itself with greater clearness than 
it does in this secondary use of the word * idiot/ 
Our tertiary, according to which the * idiot' is one 
deficient in intellect, not merely with its powers 
unexercised, is but this secondary pushed a little 
further. — Again, the innermost distinctions between 
the Greek mind and the Hebrew reveal them- 
selves in the several salutations of each, in the 
' Rejoice' of the first, as contrasted with the * Peace' 
of the second. The clear, cheerful, world-enjoying 
temper of the Greek embodies itself in the first ; 
he could desire nothing better or higher for himself, 
nor wish it for his friend, than to have joy in his life. 
But the Hebrew had a deeper longing within him, 
and one which finds utterance in his ' Peace.' It is 
not hard to perceive why this latter people should 
have been chosen as the first bearers of that truth 
which indeed enables truly to rejoice, but only 
through first bringing peace; nor why from them 
the word of life should first go forth. It may be 



* Hare's Misnon of the Comforter ^ p. 662. 
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urged, indeed, that these were only forms, and so 
in great measure they may have at length become ; 
as in our ' good-by' or ' adieu' we can hardly be 
said now to commit our friend to the Divine pro- 
tection; yet still they were not such at the first, 
nor would they have held their ground, if «ver they 
had become such altogether. 

So too the modifications of meaning which a 
word has undergone, as it had been transplanted 
from one soil to another, the way in which one 
nation receiving a word from another, has yet 
brought into it some new force which was foreign 
to it in the tongue from whence it was borrowed, 
has deepened, or extenuated, or otherwise altered 
its meaning,— all this may prove profoundly in- 
structive, and may reveal to us, as perhaps nothing 
else would, the most fundamental diversities exist- 
ing between them. Observe, for instance, how 
difierent is the word ' self-sufficient' as used by us 
and by the heathen nations of antiquity. The 
Greek word exactly corresponding is a word of 
honour, and applied to men in their praise. And 
indeed it was the glory of the heathen philo- 
sophy to teach man to find his resources in his 
own bosom, to be thus sufficient for himself; and 
seeing that a true centre without him and above 
^un, a ce^xtre in Grod, had not been revealed to 
^^, it ^^ jj^ shame for him to seek it there ; 
better tkxx^ than no centre at all But the Gospel 
XQ^^^i^^^ us another lesson, to find our sufficiency 
Gr ^^ • a^d ^^^^ * self-sufficient,' which with the 
^^Vas a word in honourable use, is not so with 
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US. ' Self-suflSciency* is not a quality which any 
man desires now to be attributed to him. We 
have a feeling about the word, which causes it to 
carry its own condemnation with it ; and its differ- 
ent uses, for honour once, for reproach now, do in 
fact ground themselves on the central differences of 
heathenism and Christianity. 

Once more, we might safely conclude that a 
nation would not be Ukely tamely to submit to 
tyranny and wrong, which had made 'quarrer 
out of * querela.' The Latin word means properly 

* complaint,' and we have in ' querulous' this its 
proper meaning coming distinctly out Not so 
however in * quarrel;' for Englishmen being wont 
not merely to complain, but to set vigorously 
about righting and redressing themselves, their 
griefs being also grievances, out of this word, 
which might have given them only * querulous' and 

* querulousness,' they have gotten ' quarrel' as well. 

On the other hand we cannot wonder that Italy 
should have filled our Great Exhibition with beau- 
tiful specimens of her skill in the arts, with statues 
and sculptures of rare loveliness, but should only 
rivet her chains the more closely by the weak and 
ineffectual efforts which she makes to break them, 
when she can degrade the word * virtuoso,' or ' the 
virtuous,' to signify one accomplished in painting, 
music, and sculpture, such things as are the orna- 
mental fiinge of a nation's life, but can never be 
made, without loss of all manliness of character, its 
main texture and woof-^not to say that excellence 
in these fine arts has been in \iOO TCk^ijEk:^ ^^^^s^s^^ 
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divorced from all true virtue and wortL The 
opposite exaggeration of the ancient dwellers in 
Italy, who often made ' virtus' to signify warlike 
courage alone, as if for them all virtues were in- 
cluded in this one, was at all events more tolerable 
than this ; for there is a sense in which a man's 
' valour' is bis value. Or what can we conclude, when 
we find a word meaning * sickly softness' (mor- 
bidezza) used as an expression of beauty ? Have we 
not here too sure a witness for the decay of moral 
strength and manliness, when these can not merely 
be disconnected from beauty, but iinplied to be in 
opposition to it ? How little, again, the modem 
Italians live in the spirit of their ancient worthies, 
or reverence the greatest among them, we may 
argue from the fact that they have been content 
to take the name of one among their noblest, and 
degrade it so far that every glib and loquacious 
hireling who shows strangers about their picture 
galleries, palaces and ruins, is termed by them a 
* Cicerone,' or a Cicero ! Sp too the French use of 
the word ' honn6tet6,' as external civility, marks a 
tendency to accept the shows and pleasant courtesies 
of social life in the room of deeper moral qualities. 
How much too may be learned by noting the 
words which nations have been obliged to borrow 
from other nations, as not having them of home- 
growth — this in most cases, if not in all, testifying 
that the thing itself was not native, was only an 
exotic, transplanted, like the word which indicated 
it, from a foreign soil. Thus it is singularly cha- 
racteristic of the social and political life of England, 
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as distinguished from that of the other European 
nations, that to it alone the word * club' belongs ; 
the French and German languages having been 
alike unable to grow a word of their own as its 
equivalent, being obliged both to borrow from us 
its designation. And no wonder ; for these volun- 
tary associations of men for the furthering of such 
social or political ends as are near to the hearts of 
the associates could have only had their rise under 
such favourable circumstances as ours. In no 
country where there was not extreme personal 
freedom could they have sprung up ; and as little 
in any where men did not know how to use this 
freedom with moderation and self-restraint, could 
they long have been endured. It was compara- 
tively easy to adopt the word ; but the ill success 
of the ' club' itself everywhere save here where it 
is native, has shown that it was not so easy to trans- 
plant the thing. While we have lent this and 
other words mostly political, to the French and 
German, it would not be less instructive, were this 
a suitable opportunity, to trace our corresponding 
obligations to them. 

But it is time to bring this lecture to an end. 
These illustrations, to which it would not be hard 
to add many more, are amply enough to justify 
what I have asserted of the existence of a moral 
element in words; they are enough to make us 
feel about them, that they do not hold themselves 
neutral in the great conflict between good and evil, 
light and darkness, which is dividing the world ; 
that they are not contented to be the passive 
F 
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vehicles, now of the truths and now of feJsehood; 
We see on the contrary that they continually take 
their side, are some of them children of lights others 
children of this world, or even of darkness ; they 
beat with the pulses of our life ; they stir with our 
passions ; they receive from us the impressions of 
pur good and of our evil, which again they are active 
further to propagate amongst us. Must we not 
own then that there is a. wondrous and mysterious 
world, of which we may hitherto have taken too 
litde account, around us and about us ? and may 
there not be a deeper meaning than hitherto we 
have attached to it^ lying in that solemn dedara- 
tion, " By thy words thpu shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned'' ? 
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LECTUKE III. 

ON THE HISTOEY IN WOBDS. 

ITmight at first sight appeax as if language, apart; 
that is, from literature aad books, and where 
these did not exists was the frailest, the most un- 
trustworthy, of all the vehicles of knowledge, and 
that most likely to betray its charge: yet it is u9l 
fact the great^ oftentimes the only, connecting linlf: 
between the present and the remotest past, an ark 
riding above waterfloods. that hav0 swept away 
every other landmark and memorial of ages and 
generations. Far beyond all written records in a 
language, the lai^uage itself stretches back an4 
offers itself for our investigation — "the pedigree 
of nations," as Johnson calls it — ^itself a far mor^ 
ancient monument and document than any writing 
which employs it These written records, more^ 
over, may have been falsified by carelessness, by 
vanity, by fraud, by a multitude of causes ; but it 
is never false, never deceives us, if we know how to 
question it arighl 

.^d this questioning of it will often lead tp 
conclusions of extreme importanca Thus ther^ 
have been those who have denied on one ground 
or another the accuracy of the Scripture statement 
that the whole earth was peopled from a single 
pair; who have sought to prove that there must 
f2 
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have been many beginnings, many centres of 
human population. In answer to these, the phy- 
sical unity of the race of mankind has been 
triumphantly shown by Dr. Prichard and others ; 
but all recent investigations plainly announce that 
a yet stronger evidence, and a moral argument 
more convincing still, for the unity of mankind will 
ere long be forthcoming; the proofs are daily 
accumulating of a tendency in all languages, how- 
ever widely they may diflfer now, to refer them- 
selves to a common stock and single fountain head. 
Of course we need not these proofs, who believe 
the fact, because it is written; yet can we only 
rejoice at each new homage which Science pays to 
revealed Truth, being sure that at the last she will 
stand in her service altogether. 

Such investigations as these, however, lie plainly 
out of your sphere. Not so, however, those humbler, 
yet not less interesting inquiries, which by the aid 
of any tolerable dictionary you may carry on into 
the past history of your own land, as borne witness 
to by the present language of its people, on which 
language the marks and vestiges of great revo- 
lutions are visibly and profoundly impressed, never 
again to be obliterated from it You know how 
the geologist is able from the different strata and 
deposits, primary, secondary, or tertiary, succeeding 
one another, which he meets, to conclude the suc- 
cessive physical changes through which a region 
has passed; is in a condition to preside at those 
changes, to measure the forces which were at work 
to produce them, and almost to indicate their date. 
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Now with such a composite language as the English 
before us, we may carry on moral and historical 
researches precisely analogous to his. Here too are 
strata and deposits, not of gravel and chalk, sand- 
stone and limestone, but of Celtic, Latin, Saxon, 
Danish, Norman, and then again Latin and French 
words, with slighter intrusions from other sources : 
and any one with skill to analyse the language 
might re-create for himself the history of the people 
speaking that language, might come to appreciate 
the divers elements out of which that people was 
composed, in what proportion these were mingled, 
and in what succession they followed one upon 
the other. 

* Take for example the relation in which the 
Saxon and Norman occupants of this land stood to 
one another. I doubt not that an account of tl^is, 
in the main as accurate as it would be certainly 
instructive, might be drawn from an inteUigent 
study of the contributions which they have seve- 
rally made to the English language, as bequeathed 
to us jointly by them both. Supposing all other 
records to have perished, we might still work out 
and almost reconstitute the history by these aids ; 
even as now, when so many documents, so many 
institutions survive, this must still be accounted 
the most important, and that of which the study 
will introduce us, as no other can, into the inner- 
most heart and life of great periods of our history. 
Nor indeed is it hard to see why the language 
must contain such instruction as this, when we a 
little realize to ourselves tlie aX^i^'ea V3 ^i^^ *^ 
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has come down to us in its present shape. There 
was a time when the languages which the Saxon 
and the Norman severally spoke, existed each by 
the side of, but unmingled with, the other ; one, 
that of the small dominant class, the other that of 
the great body of the people. By degrees, however, 
with the fusion of the two races, the two languages 
also fused into a third ; or rather one prevailed 
over the other, but only prevailed by receiving a 
multitude of the words of that other into its own 
bosom. At once there would exist duplicates for 
many things. But as in popular speech two words 
will not long exist side by side to designate the 
same thing, it became a question how the relative 
claims of the Saxon and Norman word should ad- 
just themselves, which should remain, which should 
be dropped ; or, if not dropped, should be trans- 
ferred to some other object, or express some other 
relation. It is not of course meant that this was 
ever formally proposed, or as something to be 
settled by agreement ; but practically, one was to 
be taken, one left. Which was it that should 
inaintain its ground ? Evidently, where a word 
was often on the lips of one race, its equivalent 
seldom on those of the other, where it intimately 
cohered with the manner of life of one, was only 
Iremotely in contact with that of the other, where it 
laid strong hold on one, and only slight on the other, 
the issue could not be doubtful In several cases 
the matter was simpler still : it was not that one 
word expelled the other, or that rival claims had 
to be adjusted; but there never had existed more 
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than one word, the thing having been quite strange 
to the other section of the nation. 

Here is the explanation of the assertion just 
now made — ^namely, that we might almost recon- 
struct our history, so far as it turned upon the 
Norman conquest, by an analysis of our present 
language, a mustering of its words in groups, and 
a. close observation of the nature and character of 
those which the two races have severally contri- 
buted to it Thus we should confidently conclude 
that the Norman was the ruling race, from the 
noticeable fact that all the words of dignity, state, 
honour, and pre-eminence, with one remarkable 
exception, (to be adduced presently,) descend to 
us from them — 'sovereign,' 'sceptre,' 'throne,' 
'realm,' 'royalty,' 'homage,' 'prince,' 'duke,' 
' count,' (' earl' indeed is Scandinavian, though he 
must borrow his 'countess' jfrom the Norman,) 
'chancellor,' 'treasurer,' 'palace,' 'castle,' 'hall/ 
' dome,' and a multitude mora At the same time 
the one remarkable exception of 'king' would make 
us, even did we know nothing of the actual facts, 
suspect that the chieftain of this ruling race came 
in not upon a new title, not as overthrowing a 
former djmasty, but claiming to be in the rightful 
line of its succession ; that the true continuity of 
the nation had not, in fact any more than in word, 
been entirely broken, but survived, in due time to 
assert itself anew. 

And yet, while the statelier superstructure of the 
language, almost all articles of luxury, all that has 
to do with the chase, with chivalrj, '^V&l ^^Ts^^saiL 
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ad^nuxieaxt, is NormsojL xLr^^agXicnn ; 'vnL tfae broad 
WsU c/f tl«e Ihiiguh^ hxii iheKiijrt of iLe life, it is 

aad sUiTe. earth, vaster, a&d £re, aul ibe pnme dodal 
relatii>ns. isah^, mother, busba&d. vife. si^ daughter, 
tlk/ese are Saxon. ' Palace' and ' casde' may haTe 
oonM; to us from the ' Xorman.' bat to the Saxon 
we owe &r dearer names, the ' boose," the 'loo^^ the 
^ home/ the ' hearth.' His "'board' too, and often 
probably it was no more, has a more ho^itable 
sound than the 'table' of his lord. His sturdy 
arms torn the soil ; he is the 'boor/ the 'hind,' the 
' churl ;' or if his Norman master has a name for 
him, it is one which on his Ups becomes more and 
more a title of opprobrium and contempt, the 
' villain.' The instruments used in cultivating the 
earth, the flail, the plough, the sickle, the spade, 
are expressed in his language ; so too the main 
products of the earth, as wheat, rye, oats, here ; 
and no less the names of domestic animals. Con- 
cerning these last it is curious to observe, (and it 
may be remembered that Wamba, the Saxon 
jester in Ivanhoe, plays the philologer here,)* 
that the names of sdmost all animals so long as 
they are alive, are thus Saxon, but when dr^sed 
and prepared for food become Norman — a fact 
indeed which we might have expected beforehand ; 
finr the Saxon hind had the charge and labour of 
! tending and feeding them, but only that they might 
appear on the table of his Norman lord. Thus 

* WmDu, in his Chrammar^ p. 20, hacT done so before. 
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'ox/ 'steer/ *cow' are Saxon, but 'beef Nortnan ; 
*cair is Saxon, but *veal' Norman; 'sheep' is 
Saxon, but ' mutton' Norman ; so it is severally 
with 'swine' and 'pork/ 'deer' and 'venison/ 
' fowl' and ' puUet' ' Bacon,' the only flesh which 
perhaps ever came within his reach, is the single 
exception. 

Putting all this together, with much more of the 
same kind, which might be produced, but has only 
been indicated here, we should certainly gather, 
that while there are manifest tokens as preserved 
in our language, of the Saxon having been for a 
season an inferior and even an oppressed race, the 
stable elements of Anglo-Saxon life, however over- 
laid for a while, had still made good their claim to 
be the solid groundwork of the after nation as of 
the after language ; and to the justice of this con- 
clusion all other historic records, and the present 
social condition of England, consent in bearing 
testimony. 

What I have here supposed might be done in 
the way of reproducing the past history of England, 
had all records of her earlier times, and of the 
great social changes of those times been entirely 
swept away, this has been done for the earlier his- 
tory of Italy, of which the written memorials have 
thus perished, by the great modem historian of 
Rome. He draws most important conclusions re- 
specting the races which occupied the Italian soil, 
and the relations in which they stood to one 
another, from an analysis of the words which in 
the Latin language are derived sevetaJX^ ^totcdl ^^ 
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Greek and from other sources. "It cannot/' he 
says, " be mere chance that the words for house, 
field, plough, ploughing, wine, oil, milk, kine, 
swine, and others relating to tillage and gentler 
ways of life agree in Latin and in Qreek, while all 
objects appertaining to war or the chase are desig- 
nated by words utterly ungrecian." From hence 
he draws the conclusion that this ungrecian popu- 
lation, which has bequeathed these latter words, 
stood toward the Grecian very much in the same 
relation which we have seen the Norman, as de- 
clared by the consenting witness of history and 
language, to have occupied in respect of the 
Saxon. 

Thus far our lesson has been derived from a 
noting of the relative proportions in which the 
words of one stock and of another are mingled in 
a language, with the domains of human activity to 
which these severally appertain. But this is not 
all; there are vast harvests of historic lore garnered 
often in single words ; there are continually great 
facts of history which they at once declare and 
preserve. When Aristotle was investigating the 
rise of the Greek theatre, and determining whether 
m it« early rudiments it belonged to the Ionian or 
Dorian branch of the great Hellenic family, the 
words ' comedy' and ^drama' were sufficient to settle 
the question for him. For into the first a sub- 
ftantive enters, and the second rests on a verb, 
rhich are only in Dorian use ; while he could at 
point out the words which would inevitably 
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have been employed, had the origin of the Greek 
theatre been Attic or Ionian.* Here the words told 
him something, which he could never have learned 
in any other way. There were no written records 
or oral traditions which could have decided the 
question, but 'comedy' and 'drama* were them- 
selves a record and a tradition, and the most deci- 
sive of alL The history which survived nowhere 
else survived in them ; and in all languages there 
are multitudinous records preserved in the same 
way, many of which would otherwise have been for 
ever lost. 

Or, once more, consider how much of history 
lies in the word ' Church.' There can, I think, be 
no reasonable doubt that 'Church' is originally 
from the Greek Kvpiaicfi, and signifies, "that 
which pertains to the Lord," or " the house which 
is the Lord's." But here a diflSculty meets us. 
How explain the presence of a Greek word in the 
vocabulary of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers? for 
that we derive the word mediately from them, and 
not immediately from the Greek, is certain. What 
contact, direct or indirect, was there between the 
languages to account for this ? The explanation 
is curioua While the Anglo-Saxons and other 
tribes of the Teutonic stock were aZmo«^ univer- 
sally converted through contact with the Latin 
church in the western provinces of the Roman 



♦ For Kafirf in K<ofua8ia it would have been brjfxos, for bpav 
in dpafia it would have been irparreip. 
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Empire, or by its missionaries, yet it came to pass 
that before this, some of the Goths on the lower 
Danube had been brought to the knowledge of 
Christ by Greek missionaries from Constantinople ; 
and this word tcvpiaicfi or ' Church' did, with certain 
others, pass over from the Greek to the Gothic 
tongue ; and these Goths, the first converted to the 
Christian faith, the first therefore that had a Chris- 
tian vocabulary, lent the word in their turn to the 
other German tribes, among others to our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers ; thus it has come round by the 
Goths from Constantinople to us.* 

Or again, examine the words ' pagan ' and ' pa- 
ganism,' and you will find that there is history 
in them. Many of us, no doubt, are aware that 
' pagani,' derived from ' pagus,' a village, signifies 
properly the dwellers in hamlets and villages, as 
distinguished from the inhabitants of towns and 
cities ; and the word was so used, and without any 
religious significance, in the earlier periods of the 
Latin language. 'Pagani' did indeed then not 
imfrequently designate all civilians, as contradis- 




♦ The passage most illustrative of the parentage of the 
word is from Walafrid Strabo (about a.d. 840) who writes 
ttiu^ : Ab ipais antem Grsecis Kyrch a Kyrios, et alia multa 
acoepimuB. Sic at domus Dei Basilica, i. e., Regia a Rege, 
eti&m KjricA, i.e., Dominica a Domino, nuncupatur. Si 
item qustritur, qak occasione ad nos vestigia haec graecitatis 
venerint, dicendom praecipu^ a Grothis, qui et Getse, cum 
tempore J quo ad fidem Christi perducti sunt, in Grseoorom 
indts Gommorantes, nostrum, i.e., theotiscum sermonem 
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tinguished from the military caste ; and this fact 
may not have been without a certain influence, 
-when the idea of the faithful as soldiers of Christ 
was strongly realized in the minds of men. But 
how mainly was it that it came first to be employed 
as equivalent to 'hetathen/ and applied to those 
yet alien from the faith of Christ ? It was thus. 
The Christian Church fixed itself first in the seats 
and centres of intelligence, in the towns and cities 
of the Roman Empire, and in them its first triumphs 
were won ; while, long after these had accepted 
the truth, heathen superstitions and idolatries lin- 
gered on in the obscure hamlets and villages of 
the country ; so that ' pagans,^ or villagers, came 
to be applied to all the remaining votaries of the 
old and decaying superstitions, inasmuch as far the 
greater number of them were of this clasa The 
first document in which the word appears in this 
its secondary sense is an edict of the Emperor 
Yalentinian, of date A.D. 868. The word 'heathen^ 
acquired its meaning from exactly the same fact, 
namely, that at the introduction of Christianity 
into Germany, the wild dwellers on the * heaths ' 
longest resisted the truth. Here then are two in- 
structive notices for us — first, the historic fact that 
the Church of Christ did thus plant itself first in 
the haunts of learning and intelligence ; and then 
the more important moral fact, that it shunned not 
discussion, that it feared not to grapple with the 
wit and wisdom of this world, or to expose its 
claims to the searching examination of educated 
men ; but, on the contrary, had W& ^<dAxcA %x^ 
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reoognised by tbem^ and in tho great cities of the 
world won first a complete triumph over all oppos- 
ing powers.* 

I quoted in my first lecture the words of one, 
who, magnifying the advantage of following up 
the history of words, observed that oftentimes 
more would be learned from this than from the 
history of a campaign. There are many words, 
'sophist,' 'barbarous,' 'clerk,' 'romance,* 'sacra- 
ment' for example, on any of which we mighjb 
prove the truth of this assertion. Let us take 
' sacrament,' and see whether its history, while it 
carries us far, yet will not carry us by ways full of 
instruction; and this, while we confine ourselves 
strictly to the word's history, not needlessly mixing 
ourselves with discussions in regard of the thing, 
or of its place and importance in the Christian 
scheme. We shall find ourselves first among the 
forms of Boman law, where the ' sacramentum ' 
fi]:st appears as the deposit or pledge, which in 
certain suits plaintifif and defendant were alike 
obliged to make, and whereby they engaged them- 
selves to one another, the loser of the suit forfeit- 
ing his pledge to sacred temple-uses, firom which 
fact the name 'sacramentum,' or thing consecrated, 
waa first derived The next employment of the 



* There is a' good note on 'pagan' in Gibbon's Decline 
}and FaU^ c. 21, at the end; and in Grimm's DetUsche 
tM^thoLr p« 1198; and ihe history of the changes in the 

ard's nse is traced in another interest in Mill's Logic, 
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word would plant U3 amidst the military afiEairs of 
Rome, * sacramentum ^ being applied to the mili- 
tary oath with which the Boman soldiers mutually 
engaged themselves at their first eidisting never to 
desert their standards, or turn their back upon the 
enemy, or abandon their imperator — this use of 
the word teaching us the sacredness which the 
Romans attached to their military engagements, 
and going far to explain to us their victories. The 
word was then transferred from this military oath 
to any solemn oath whatsoever. 

This, which has hitherto been traced, we may 
call the history of the word, anterior to the period 
when it was assumed into Christian usage at all, 
and these three stages it had already passed through, 
before the Church claimed it for her own, before 
indeed she had herself come into existenoa Her 
early yrrxters, out of a sense of the sacredness and 
solemnity ot the oath among all human transac- 
tions, first used the word to signify any sacred trans- 
action i;diatBoerver that had some special solemnity 
or sanctity attached to it, and especially any mys- 
tery where more was meant than met the eye or 
the ear. Thus in the. early Church writers the 
Incarnation is a 'sacrament,' the lifting up of the 
brasen serpent is a ' sacrament," the giving of the 
manna^ and many things more. This period of the 
word's history it is very expedient that we be 
aware of, and acquainted with it ; for thus all force 
is taken away from the passages quoted by Romish 
controversialists in proof of their seven sacraments. 
It is quite true that the early ClavadcL Nrcv\«c?^ ^^ 
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entitle marriage, and supreme unction, and the 
others which they have added, * sacraments ;' but 
then they called ' sacraments,^ or mysteries, many 
things more, which even the theologians of Rome 
themselves do not pretend to include in the ' sacra- 
ments' properly so called; so that the evidence 
here is unfortunately too good ; proving too much, 
it proves nothing. But there is another stage in 
the word's history, and that stage the one which 
concerns us the most nearly of all, its limitation 
to the two * sacraments," properly so called, of the 
Christian Church. The remembrance of the use of 
^ sacrament," a use which had not passed away, to 
signify the plighted troth of the Roman soldier to 
his imperator, was that, I think, which specially 
wrought to the adaptation of the word to Baptism; 
wherein we also, with more than one allusion to 
this oath of theirs, pledge ourselves " to fight man- 
fully under Christ's banner, and to continue hi£( 
faithful soldiers and servants to our life's end ;"" while 
the mysterioua character of the Holy Eucharist 
was, I believe, its especial point of fitness for having 
this name of ' sacrament" applied to it 

The word *universitas" belongs to the best times 
of classical Latin ; but the use of it in our modem 
^B^ns^ of ail imiversity does not date farther back 
than the beginning of the thirteenth century. Its 
aming up at any time would have been remark- 
able - its coming up exactly at that time is 
fcminently so. It was a token of much — and 
chiefly of the sense which now possessed men of 
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an inner bond and connexion between all branched 
of human learning and knowledge ; they mutually 
completed one another ; they should not be taught 
apart from, and without recognition of, each other. 
There was such a thing as a atudium universale, 
an universUaa lUterarum. And that the first, 
as well as the most famous, of these imiversities 
should have been at Paris, the great seat of theo- 
logical learning, contains a signal evidence that in 
theology was, and was felt to be, the connecting 
link between them alL 

I have already sought to find history embedded 
in the word * frank ;' but I must bring forward the 
Franks again, and ask you to consider whether the 
well-known fact that in the East not Frenchmen 
alone, but all Europeans, are so called, does not 
require to be accounted for ? It can be so, and this 
wide usage of the word is indeed a deep foot-print 
of the past. This appellation dates from the 
Crusades, and Michaud, the chief French historian 
of these, with justice finds herein an evidence that 
his countrymen took a decided lead, as their gal- 
lantry well fitted them to do> in these great 
romantic enterprises of the middle ages; im- 
pressing themselves so strongly on the mind and 
imagination of the East as the crusading nation 
of Europe, that their name was extended to all 
the warriors of Christendom. And considering 
how large a proportion of the noblest CrusaderSj 
as of others most influential in bringing these en- 
terprises about, as Peter the Hermit, Pope Urbaa 

G 
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the Seocmd, St Bernard, were French^ it must \h 
allowed that the actual &cts bear him out in hii 
aseerticaL* 

To the Crusades also probaUy, and to the intensi 
hatred which they roused throughout Chiistendon 
against the Mahometan infidels^ we owe 'miscreant, 
in its present s^au» of one to whom we would mttri 
bute the vilest principles and practice. The won 
meant at the first simpl J a 'misbelieYer/ and would 
have been applied as freel j^ and with as little senac 
of injustice^ to the royal-hearted Saladin as to the 
most iniSMnous wretch that fougkt in his anniea 
By degrees, however, those who employed it tinged 
it moie and wfxce with their feeling and pasooo, 
more and moce lost si^t of its primary use* xxntH 
they would supply it to any whom they regarded 
wiUi feelings of abh<»rrence resembling those whiiA 
they entertained for an infidel: just as ' Samaritan: 
was o^ten employed by the Jews purely as a tana 
of reproach^ and with no thought whether tbs^ 
person on whom it was festened was really ^muig 
from that mongrel people or not; indeed where 
they were quite sure that he was not: ' AinaiMin ' 
also, the explanation of which we must be contest 
to leave, belongs probably to a romantic ch^yter in 
the history of the Crusade&f 

Once more, the words ' saunter' and ^ saunttt«r' 
are singular records of the same events^ * Saunterer^' 
derived firom " la Sisunte Terre/' is one who visits 



♦ Sw Pall« 3 Boi^ Witr, \ I. o. 13. 
f Gibbon's Dmsliwa and Fail. c. t>k 
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the Holy Land. At first a deep and earnest 
enthusiasm drew men thither to visit 

" those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessM feet. 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter Cross." 

These beautiful words, which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of our Fourth Henry, explain well 
the attractions that at one time made Palestine 
the magnet of all Christendom. As, however, 
the enthusiasm spent itself, the making of this 
pilgrimage degenerated into a mere worldly 
fashion, and every loiterer who liked strolling 
about better than performing the duties of his 
calling, assumed the pilgrim's staff, and proclaimed 
himself bound for the Holy Land ; to which very 
often he never in earnest set out And thus this 
word forfeited its earlier and more honourable 
meaning, and the 'saunterer' came to signify one 
idly and unprofitably wasting his time, loitering 
here and there, with no fixed purpose or aim. 

Various explanations of * Cardinal' have been 
proposed ; it has been sought, that is, in various 
ways to account for the appropriation of this name 
to the parochial clergy of the city of Rome with 
the subordinate bishops of that diocese. I believe 
this application is an outgrowth, and itself a stand- 
ing testimony, of the measureless assumptions of 
the Roman See. One of the favourite comparisons 
by which that See was used to set out its relation 
of superiority to all other Churches of Christendom 
was this ; it was the * hinge' or * catdo* oii^\iv3£v ^5^ 
g2 
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the reflt of the Church, as the door, at once depended 
and turned. It followed presently upon this that 
the clergy of Rome were * cardinales/ as nearest to, 
and mo6t closely connected with, him who was 
thus the * hinge,' or * cardo,' of alL* 

There is a little word not in uncommon use 
among us, an inquiry into the pedigree of which 
will lay open to us an important page in the intel- 
lectual history of Europe. We may all know what 
a * dunce' is^ but we may not be as well acquainted 
with the quarter from whence the word has been 
derived. Certain theologians in the middle ages 
were termed Schoolmen ; being so called because 
they were formed in the cloister and cathedral 
mh/X)ls which Charlemagne and his immediate 
successors had founded — men not to be lightly 
spoken of, as they often are by those who never 
read a line of their works, and have not a tithe of 
their wit ; who moreover little guess how many of the 
most familiar words which they employ, or misem- 
ploy, have descended to them from thesa * Beal,' 
'virtual,' 'entity,' 'nonentity,' 'equivocation,' all 
these, with many more unknown to classical Latin, 



• Thns a letter, profossing to bo of Pope Anacletus the 
Fint in the first century, h\it really forged in the ninth: 
Apostolioa Sedes cardo et caput omnium Eoclesianixii k 
Domino est ccmstitatA ; ei sicut rardine ostium r^tnr, ne 
Inqos S. Sedis anotoritat« oninoH Kcclesin? regantar. And we 
luiYe 'cardinal* put in rolation with this * cardo' in a genuine 
litter of Pope Leo the Ninth : Olorioi siunmse Sedis Car- 
dimdles dicuntur, rardini \iiiqno illi quo cetera moventor, 
ridmna jKiiuerentoH. 
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but which now have become almost necessities, were 
first coined by the Schoolmen ; and, passing over 
from them into the speech of those more or less in- 
terested in their speculations, have gradually filtered 
through the successive strata of society, till now 
they have reached, some of them, to quite the 
lowest At the revival of learning, however, their 
works fell out of favour: they were not written in 
classical Latin: the form in which their specula- 
tions were thrown was often unattractive; it was 
mainly in their authority that the Romish Church 
found support for its perilled dogmas; on all which 
accounts, it was considered a mark of intellectual 
progress and advance to have broken with them 
and altogether thrown off their yoke. Some, how- 
ever, still clung to these Schoolmen, and to one 
in particular. Duns Scotus, the great teacher of 
the Franciscan order; and many times an adhe- 
rent of the old learning would seek to strengthen 
his position by an appeal to its great doctor, fami- 
liarly called Duns; while the others would con- 
temptuously rejoin, " Oh, you are a Dunaman/' or 
more briefly, "You are a LunSy" — or, "This is a 
piece of dunsery;" and inasmuch as the new learn- 
ing was ever enlisting more and more of the genius 
and scholarship of the age on its side, the title 
became more and more a term of scorn; " Remem- 
ber ye not,"" says Tyndal, " how within this thirty 
years and far less, the old barking curs. Dunce's 
disciples, and like draff called Scotists, the children 
of darkness, raged in every pulpit against Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew V And tbua fioixi \3ci^\»\Qt^% 
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extinct conflict between the old and the new learn- 
ing, that strife between the medieval and the 
modem theology, we inherit the words * Dunce/ 
and * duncery/ Let us pause here for a moment 
to confess that the lot of poor Duns was certainly a 
hard one, who, whatever may have been his merits 
as a teacher of Christian truth, was certainly one 
of the keenest and most subtle-witted of men. He, 
the " subtle Doctor," by pre-eminence, for so his 
admirers called him, " the wittiest of the school di- 
vines," as Hooker declares him, could hardly have 
anticipated, and as little as any man deserved, that 
his name should be turned into a by-word expres- 
sive of stupidity and obstinate dulness. 

This, however, is only one example of the curious 
fortune of worda We have another singular 
example of the same, and of a parallel injustice, in 
the way in which the word * mammetry,' which is 
a contraction of * Mahometry," is employed by our 
early English writers. Mahometanism being the 
most prominent form of false religion with which 
Englishmen were acquainted, this word was used 
up to and beyond the Beformation, to designate 
first any false religion, and then the worship of 
idols; idolatry being proper to, and a leading 
feature of, most false religions. Men did not 
pause to remember that Mahometanism is the great 
exception, its most characteristic feature and glory 
being its protest against all idol-worship what- 
soever; which being so, the injustice was signal 
in calling an idol ^ a mammet' or a Mahomet, and 
idolatry, *mammetry.' To pursue the fortunes of 
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the word a little further, another step caused not 
religious images only, but dolls, to be called ^mam- 
mets/ and when in Romeo and Juliet Capulet 
contemptuously styles his daughter "a whining 
TnomiTnety" the process is strange, yet every step of 
it may be easily followed, whereby the name of the 
Arabian false prophet is fastened on the fair maiden 
of Verona. 

* Bigot' is another word widely spread over 
Europe, of which I am inclined to think that we 
should look for the derivation where it is not gene- 
rally sought, and that for this we must turn to 
Spain. It has much perplexed inquirers, and two 
explanations of it are current; one of which traces 
it up to the early Normans, while they yet retained 
their northern tongue, and to their often adjuration 
by the name of God, with sometimes a reference to 
a famous scene in French history in which BoUo, 
Duke of Normandy, played a conspicuous part; 
the other puts it in connexion with *Beguines,' 
called often in Latin * BeguttsB,' a name by which 
certain communities of pietist women were known 
in the middle ages. These last have left us their 
name in ^ biggen,'* a plain cap so called because 
originally worn by them; yet I cannot persuade 
myself that we owe * bigot' either to them or to 
the Normans, but rather to that mighty impres- 
sion which the Spaniards made upon all Europe in 
the fifteenth and following century. Now the 



* " As he, whose brow with homely higgen bound." 

Shakespeare. 2 Ktn. 4. Act, ^u ^, ^ 
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word *bigote/ means in Spanish * moustachio;' and 
as contrasted with the smooth or nearly smooth 
upper lip of most other people, at that time the 
Spaniards were the "men of the moustachio/* 

• That it was their characteristic feature comes out 
in Shakespeare's Love's Labours Lost, where 
Armado, the " fantastical Spaniard," describes the 
king "his familiar, as sometimes being pleased 
to lean on his poor shoulder, and dally with his 
moustachio/' That they themselves connected 
firmness and resolution with the moustachio, that 
it was esteemed the outward symbol of these, is 
plain from such phrases as " hombre de bigote," a 
man of resolution, " tener bigotes," to stand firm. 
But that in which they eminently displayed their 
firmness and resolution in those days was their 
adherence to whatever the Roman See imposed and 
taught What then more natural, or more entirely 
according to the law of the generation of names, 
than that this striking and distinguishing outward 
feature of the Spaniard should have been laid 
hold of to express that character and condition of 
mind which eminently were his, and then trans- 
ferred to all others who shared the same? The 
moustachio is in like manner in France a symbol 
of military courage; and thus "un vieux mous* 
tache" is an old soldier of courage and military 
bearing. And strengthening this view, the earliest 
use of the word which Richardson gives, is a pas- 
sage from Bishop Hall, where * bigot' is used to 
signify a pervert to Romanism : " he was turned 

both bigot and physician/' In further proof that 
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the Spaniard was in those times the standing repre- 
sentative of the bigot and the persecutor, we need 
but turn to the older editions of Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, where the pagan persecutors of the early 
Christians are usually arrayed in the armour of 
Spanish soldiers, and sometimes graced with tre- 
mendous ^ bigotes*' 

Having dedicated this lecture to the history 
which is in words, I can have no fitter opportunity 
of urging upon you the importance of seeking in 
every case to acquaint yourselves with the circum- 
stances under which any body of men, that have 
played an important part in history, especially in 
the history of your own land, obtained the name 
by which they were afterwards willing to be known, 
or which was used for their designation by others. 
This you may do as a matter of historical inquiry, 
and keeping entirely aloof in spirit from the scorn, 
the bitterness, the falsehood, the calumny, out of 
which very often this name was first imposed. 
Whatever of this evil may have been at work in 
them that coined, or gave currency to, the name, 
the name itself can never without serious loss be 
neglected by those who would truly understand 
the moral significance of the thing ; there is always 
something, often very much, to be learned from it. 
Learn then in regard of each one of these names 
which you may meet in your studies, whether it 
was one which men gave to themselves ; or one 
imposed on them by others, and which they never 
recognised; or one which being fiist \3dk^^^^\s^ 
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others, was yet in course of time admitted and 
accepted by themselves. We have examples in all 
these kinda Thus the * Gnostics' called themselves 
such ; the name was of their own devising, and 
one in which they boasted; in like manner the 

* Cavaliers' of our Civil War. ^ Quaker,' * Puritan,' 

* Koundhead' were all, on the contrary, names 
devised by others, and never accepted by those to 
whom they were attached; while 'Whig' and 
*Tory' were nicknames originally of bitterest scorn 
and party hate, given by two political bodies 
in England to one another,* which however in 
course of years lost what was offensive in them, 
until they came to be accepted and employed by 
the very parties themselves. The same we may say 
of 'Methodists ;' it was certainly not first taken by 
the followers of Wesley, but imposed on them by 
others, while yet they have been subsequently 
willing to accept and to be known by it. * Capuchin' 
was in like manner a jesting name, first given by 
the boys in the streets to that branch of the 
Franciscans, who afterwards accepted the name as 
their proper designation. It was suggested by the 
peaked and pointed hood (capucho) which they 
wore. 

Now of these titles, and of many more that might 
be adduced, some undoubtedly, like the last, had 
their rise in mere external accident, and stand in 
no essential connexion with those that bear them ; 



• In North's Examen^ p. 321, is a very lively, though not 
a very impartial, account of the rise of these names. 
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and these names, although seldom without their 
instruction, yet plainly are not ao instructive as 
others, in which the innermost heart of a system 
speaks out and* reveals itself, so that, having 
mastered the name, we have placed ourselves at 
the central point, from which we shall best master 
everything besides. Thus for instance is it with 
^Gnosticism' and ^Gnostic;" in the prominence 
given to gnosis, or knowledge, as opposed to faith, 
lies the key to the whole system. And I may say 
generally that almost all the sects and parties, 
religious and political, which have risen up in times 
past in England, are known by names that will 
repay study ; by names, to understand which will 
bring us far to an understanding of their strength 
and their weakness, their truth and their error, the 
idea and intention according to which they wrought 
' Puritans/ * Fifth Monarchy Men,' ' Seekers,' ' In- 
dependents,' * Friends,' * Latitudinarians,' these 
titles, with many more, have each its significance ; 
and would you understand what the men themselves 
meant, you must first understand what they were 
called. From this must be your point of starting, 
even as to this you must bring back whatever 
further information you may gain ; and, though I 
will not say that you must always subordinate it 
to the name, yet must you ever put it in relation 
and connexion with that 

You will often be able to glean knowledge from 
the names of things, if not as important as that 
I have just been speaking of, yet curious and in- 
teresting. What a record of inventloixa ^a ^\^^aer^^ 
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in the names which so many articles bear, of the 
place from which they first came, or the person by 
whom they were first invented. The ^ magnet* has 
its name from Magnesia; the ^ bayonet^ tells us that 
it was first made at Bayonne — ^ cambrics' that they 
came from Cambray — ^damask' from Damascus, 
(the 'damson' also is the 'damascene' or Da- 
mascus plum,) — 'arras' from Arras — 'dimity' from 
Damietta — 'cordwain'or 'cordovan' from Cordova — 
* currants' from Corinth — ' indigo' (indicum) from 
India — ^the ' bezant,' so often named in our early 
literature, from Byzantium, being a Byzantine 
coin — ^the 'guinea,' that it was originally coined (in 
1663) of gold brought from the African coast so 
called — ' camlet,' that it was woven, at least in part, 
of camel's hair. Such has been the manufacturing 
progress of England that we now send our calicoes 
and muslins to India and the East ; yet the words 
give standing witness that we once imported them 
from thence; for 'calico' is from Calicut, and 
' muslin' from Moussul, a city in Asiatic Turkey. 
' Ermine' is the spoil of the Armenian rat; the 
' pheasant' came to us from the banks of the Phasis ; 
the ' cherry' was brought by Lucullus from Cerasus, 
a city in Pontus; the ' peach' declares itself by its 
name to be a Persian fruit 

It is true indeed that occasionally a name will 
embody and give permanence to an error ; as when 
in ' America ' the honour of discovering the New 
World, which belonged to Columbus, has been 
transferred to another eminent discoverer, but one 
who bad no title to this praise, and who, as has 
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been lately abundantly shown, was entirely guiltless 
of any attempt to usurp it for himself. So too the 
'turkey' in our farm-yards seems to claim Turkey 
for its home ; and the assumption that it was from 
thence no doubt caused it to be so called ; while 
indeed it was unknown in Europe until introduced 
from the New World, where alone it is indigenous. 
This error the French in another shape repeat^ 
calling it * dinde ' originally * poulet dUnde, or, 
Indian fowl. In like manner ^ gypsies' appears to 
imply that Egypt was the country to which these 
wanderers originally belonged, and from which 
they had migrated westward ; and certainly it was 
so believed in many parts of Europe at their first 
appearance in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and hence this title. It is now however 
clearly made out, their language leaving no doubt 
of the fact, that they are an outcast tribe, which 
has wandered hither from a more distant land, 
from India itself * Bohemians,' the French ap- 
pellation of gypsies, involves an error similar to 
ours : they were taken at first by the common 
people in France to be the expelled Hussites of 
Bohemia, and hence this name. In the German 
'Zigeuner' there is no expression of the land from 
which they were presumed to have come, but if 
this word be * Zieh-Gauner,' that is, ^roaming 
thieves,' it will indicate the evil repute in which 
from the very beginning they were held. 

And where words have not, as in these cases, 
embodied an error, it will yet sometimes happen 
that the sound or spelling of a "q^ox^ ^^ tc> m^v 
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Uhimina/tion of manuscripts was the leading 
occupation of the painter ; so that from this work 
he derived his name. 'Thrall' and thraldom' 
descend to us from a period when it was the 
custom to thriU or drill the ear of a slave in token 
of servitude; a custom in use among the Jews, 
(Deui XV. 17,) and retained by our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, who were wont thus to pierce at the 
church-door the ears of their bondservanta By 
* lumber,' we are, or might be, taught that Lombards 
were the first pawnbrokers, even as they were the 
first bankers, in England ; a ' lumber'-room being 
a ' lombard'-room, or room where the pawnbroker 
stored his pledges. Nor need I do more than 
remind you that in our common phrase of " aigU" 
i/ng our name," we preserve a record of a time 
when the first rudiments of education, such as 
the power of writing, were the portion of so few, 
that it was not as now the exception, but the 
custom for most persons to make their mark or 
'sign;' great barons and kings themselves not 
being ashamed to set this sign or cross to the 
weightiest documents. We more accurately ex- 
press what now we do, when we speak of " sub- 
scribing the name." Then too, whenever we term 
arithmetic the science of ' calculation,' we in fact 
allude to that rudimental period of the science of 
numbers, when pebbles (calculi) were used, as now 
among savages they often are, to facilitate the 
practice of counting ; the Greeks did the same in 
their word \pri(l>iZeiv : as in another word of theirs, 
(Trejuwd^eiVy) record of a period was kept, when the 
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• 

jive fingers were so employei ' Expend/ ' expense/ 
tell us that money was once weighed out, and not 
counted out, as now. (Gen. xxxiii. 16.) In ' library' 
we preserve the fact that books were once written 
on the bark (liber) of trees; as in ' paper/ of a some- 
what later period, when the Egyptian papyrus, 
"the paper reeds by the brooks," furnished the 
chief material for writing. 

Theories too, which long rince were utterly 
renounced, have yet left their traces behind them. 
Thus the words 'good humour,' 'bad humour,' 

* humorous,' and, strangest of all, ' dry humour,' 
rest altogether on a now exploded, but a very old 
and widely extended, theory of medicine ; accord- 
ing to which there were four principal moistures or 
' humours' in the natural body, on the due propor- 
tion and combination of which the disposition 
alike of body and of mind depended.* And 

* temper,' as used by us now, has its origin in the 
same theory; the due admixture, or right * temper- 
ing,' of these gave what was called the happy 
temper, or mixture, which, thus existing inwardly 
manifested itself also outwardly. In the same 
manner * distemper,' which we still employ in the 
sense of sickness, was that evil frame either of a 
man's body or of his mind, (for it was used alike of 
both,) which had its rise in an unsuitable mingling 
of these humours. In these instances, as in many 
more, the great streams of thought and feeling 



• See the Prologue to Ben Jonson's Every Man out qf 
hu Sumour, 

H 
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have changed their course, and now flow in quite 
other channels from those which once they filled, 
but have left these words as lasting memorials of 
the channels in which once they ran. 

Other singular examples we have of the way in 
which the record of old errors, themselves exploded 
long ago, may yet survive in language, — ^the words 
that grew into use when those errors found credit, 
maintaining still their currency among us. The 
mythology, for example, which our ancestors 
brought with them from the forests in Germany is 
as much extinct for us as aa*e the Lares, Larvae, and 
Lemures of heathen Rome ; yet the deposit it has 
permanently left in the language is not inconsider- 
able. Rubber,' * dwarf,' 'oaf,' 'droU,' 'wight,' 
' urchin,' ' hag,' * night-mare,' ' changeling,' (wech- 
selkind,) 'wicked,' suggest themselves here, as 
bequeathed to us by that old Gothic demonology. 
No one now beheves in astrology, that the planet 
under which a man may happen to be bom will 
affect his temperament, will make him for life of a 
disposition grave or gay, lively or severe. Yet we 
seem to affirm as much in language, for we speak 
of one as 'jovial,' or 'saturnine,' or 'mercurial' — 
'jovial,' as being bom under the planet Jupiter or 
Jove, which was the joyfuUest star, and of happiest 
augury of all : a gloomy severe person is said to be 
' saturnine,' as bom under the planet Saturn, who 
was considered to make those that owned his 
influence, and were bom when he was in the 
ascendant, grave and stem as himself; another we 
call ^mercurial,' or light-hearted, as those bom 
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under the planet Mercury were accounted to be. 
The same faith in the influence of the stars sur- 
vives in * disastrous/ * ill-starred/ * ascendancy/ 
'lord of the ascendant/ and, indeed, in * influence' 
itself. What curious legends belong to the expla- 
nation of the ' sardonic,' or * Sardinian' laugh ; a 
laugh caused, as was supposed, by a plant in Sar- 
dinia, which they who ate, died laughing ; to the 
* topaz,' so called, as some said, because men were 
only able to conjecture (roiraZeiv) the position of 
the cloud-concealed island from which it was 
brought ;* to the * amethyst,' esteemed, as the 
word impHes, a preventive or antidote of drunken- 
ness, and to other words not a few employed by us 
stilL And while it is thus with these, in 'leopard' 
a piece of erroneous natural history is permanently 
bound up. The leopard was not for the Greek 
and Latin zoologists a species by itself, but a 
mongrel birth of the male panther or pard, and the 
lioness ; and in its name ' leopard,' or * Hon-pard,' 
this its assumed double descent is expressed.! 

But here a question presents itself, one which 
is not, as at first it might seem, merely speculative ; 
for it has before now become a veritable case of 
conscience with some whether they ought to use 
words which originally rested on, and so seem to 
aflfirm, some superstition or untruth. This question 



• Pliny, mst Nat 37. 32. 

t This error lasted into modem times ; thus Fuller (Pisffak 
Siffht of Palestine, vol. i. p. 195): "Leopards and mulea tax^ 
properly no creatures." 

h2 
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has practically settled itself; they will keep their 
ground ; but they also ought ; for it is not of neces- 
sity that a word should always be considered to root 
itself in its etymology, and to draw its life-blood 
from thence. It may so detach itself from this as 
to have a right to be regarded independently of it 
And thus our weekly newspapers commit no 
absurdity in calling themselves * journals ;' we 
involve ourselves in no real contradiction, speaking 
of a * quarantine' of five, ten, or any number of 
days more or fewer than forty ; our * rubrics' are 
rubrics still, though seldom printed in red ink. I 
remember once asking a class of school-children, 
whether an announcement which during one very 
hard winter appeared in the papers, of a ' white 
blackhird' having been shot, was correctly worded, 
or self-contradictory and absurd. The less thought- 
ful members of the class instantly pronounced 
against it ; while after a little consideration, two 
or three perceived and replied that it was perfectly 
correct, that while no doubt the bird had originally 
obtained this name from its blackness, yet was it 
now the name of a species, and one so cleaving to 
it as not to be forfeited, even when the blackness 
had quite disappeared. We do not question the 
right of the " Ifew Forest" still to be so called, 
though it has now stood for nigh eight hundred 
years ; nor of * Naples' to be the New City (Nea- 
polis*) still, after an existence three or four times as 
long. 

It must then be esteemed a piece of ethical 
prudery, and an ignorance of the laws which 
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languages obey, when the early Quakers refused 
to employ the names commonly given to the 
days of the week, and substituted for these, " first 
day," " second day,"' and so on. This they did, 
as is well known, on the ground that it became 
not Christian men to give so much sanction to 
idolatry as was involved in the ordinary style — 
as though every time they spoke of Wednesday 
they would be doing some honour to Woden, of 
Thursday to Thor, of Friday to Freya, and thus 
with the rest Now it is quite intelligible that the 
early Christians, living in the midst of a still ram- 
pant heathenism, should have objected, as we know 
they did, to * dies Solia' or Sunday, to express the 
first day of the week, their Lord's-Day. But when 
the Quakers raised their protest, the case was alto- 
gether diflferent. The false worship to which these 
words belonged had ceased in England for about 
a thousand years ; these words were wholly disen- 
gaged from their etymologies, which they had left 
altogether behind them. Moreover, had these 
precisians in speech been consistent, they could not 
have stopped where they did ; every new acquaint- 
ance with the derivation or primary use of words 
would have entangled them in new embarrass- 
ment, would have required them still further to 
purge their vocabulary. "To charm," "to bewitch," 
" to fascinate," " to enchant," would have been no 
longer lawful wc«rds for those who had outlived the 
belief in magic, and in the power of the evil eye ; 
nor * lunacy,' nor ' lunatic,' for such as did not con- 
sider that the moon had anything \,o dio m^xasc^^ 
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xinsoundness ; nor ' panic' fear, for those who be- 
lieved that the great Pan was indeed dead ; nor 
* auguries/ nor ' auspices/ for those to whom divi- 
nation was nothing; to speak of 'initiating' a 
person into the * mysteries' of an art, would have 
been utterly heathenish language. Nay, they must 
have found fault with the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture itself; for in the New Testament there is a 
word in very honourable use, expressing a function 
that might be exercised by the faithful, that, 
namely, of an interpreter, which word is yet directly 
derived from Hermes, a heathen deity, and a 
deity who did not, like Woden, Thor and Freya, 
pertain to a long extinct mythology, but to one 
existing at that very moment in its strength. And 
how was it, we may ask, that Paul did not protest 
against a Christian woman retaining the name of 
Phoebe, (Rom. xvi 1,) a goddess of the same 
mythology? 

We have abundant right then to speak of a 
history in words. Now suppose that the pieces of 
money which in the ordinary intercourse of life are 
passing through our hands, had each one some- 
thing of its own which made it more or less worthy 
of note; if on one was stamped some striking 
maxim, on another some important fact, on a third 
a memorable date ; if others were works of finest 
art, graven with rare and beautiful devices, or 
bearing the head of some ancient sage, or heroic 
king ; while others, again, were the sole surviving 
monuments of mighty nations that once filled the 
world with their fame ; what a careless indifference 
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to our own improvement would it argue in us, if 
we were content that these should come and go, 
should stay by us or pass from us, without our 
vouchsafing to them so much as one serious regard. 
Such a currency there is, a currency intellectual 
and spiritual of no meaner worth, and one with 
which we have to transact so much of the higher 
business of our lives. Let us see that we come not 
here under the condemnation of any such incurious 
dulness as that which I have imagined. 
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LECTURE IV. 

ON THE BISE OF NEW WORDa 

ONE of the most interesting branches of the 
study which is occupying us now is the taking 
note of the periods when great and significant 
words, or it may be even such as can hardly claim 
these epithets, have risen up and come into use, 
with the circumstances attending their rise. The 
different portions of my theme so run into one 
another, that this is a subject which I have, though 
unwillingly, already anticipated in part; yet is it 
one so curious, and which, I believe, may be made 
so instructive, that I purpose to dedicate a lecture 
exclusively to it. Indeed, I am persuaded that a 
volume might be written which would have few to 
rival it in interest, that should do no more than 
indicate, or, where advisable, quote the first writer 
or the first document wherein new words, or old 
words employed in a new sense — such words, I 
mean, as have afterwards played an important 
part in the world's history — have appeared. For 
the feeling wherewith we watch the rise above the 
horizon of these words, some of them to shine for 
ever as luminaries in the moral and intellectual 
heaven above us, can oftentimes be only likened 
to that T^hich the poet so grandly describes, of — 
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" some watcher of the skies. 
When a new planet swims into his ken." 

I would instance among words religious and eccle- 
siastical such as these — * Christian;'^ 'Trinity;'^ 
' Catholic,' as an epithet applied to the Church;* 
'canonical/ as a distinctive characteristic of the 
received Scriptures;* 'New Testament/^ as describ- 
ing the complex of the sacred books of the New 
Covenant; 'Gospels/ as applied to the four in- 
spired records of the life of our Lord;^ — or again, 
historical and geographical, as the first mention of 
India ;'^ of Europe;® the first emerging of the names 
Germans and Germany;* the first mention of the 
Alemanni;^^ of the Franks ;^^ the earliest notice of 
Rome in any writer ;^^ or when the entire Hesperian 
peninsula acquired the title of Italy, which had 
been gradually creeping up for centuries from its 
southern extremity ;^* when Asia on this side Taurus 
was first called Asia Minor ;^* the earliest notice 



1 Acts xi. 26. 

2 Tertullian, Adv. Prax, c. 3. 
^ Ignatius, Ad, 8mi/r, c. 8. 

* Origen, Oj>p. V. 3. p. 36. (Ed. de la Rue.) 

* Tertullian, Adv, Marc, 4. 1; Adv. Prax, 16, 20. 

* Justin Martyr, Apol, 1, 66. 

7 -Eschylus, 8u2)pl, 282. 

8 Herodotus, 4 36. 

* They probably first occur in the Commentaries of Caesar. 
^° Spartian, Caracalla, c. 9. 

" Vopiscus, Awrel, c. 7 ; about a.d. 240. 

^ Probably in Hellanicus, a cotemporary of Herodotus. 

^^ In the time of Augustus Csesar. 

** Orosius, 1. 2 ; in the fiftli century oi oxa «t«u 
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which we have of Normans under this title ;^ 
who first gave to the newly-discovered continent in 
the west the name of America, and when;^ the 
period when this island exchanged its earlier name 
of Britain for Anglia or England; or, again, 
when it resumed Great Britain as its official 
designation. So too, to go back in the world's 
history, and to take one or two examples of a dif- 
ferent character — at what moment the words 
^tyrant' and Hyranny/ marking so distinct an 
epoch as they do in the. political history of Greece, 
first appeared;* when, and from whom, the fabric 



* In the Geographer of Rayenna. 

• Alexander von Humboldt, who has studied the question 
profoundly, ascribes its general reception to its having been 
introduced into a popular and influential work on geography, 
published in 1507. 

^ First in the writings of Archilochus, about 700 B.O. I 
will just observe that * tyrant' with the Crreeks had a much 
deeper sense than it has in our modem use. The difference 
between a ' king' and a ' tyrant' was far more deeply appre- 
hended by them than by us. A tyrant was not a bad king, 
who abused the advantages of a rightful position to purposes 
of lust or cruelty or other oppression ; but it was of the 
essence of the tyrant, that he attained supreme dominion 
through a violation of the laws and liberties of the state ; and 
such an one, with whatever moderation he might afterwards 
exercise his rule, would not the less retain the name. Thus 
the mild and bounteous Fisistratus was, and was called, 
' tyrant* of Athens, while a Christian the Second of Denmark, 
' the Nero of the North,' would not have been esteemed such 
in their eyes. It was to the honour of the Greeks that they 
did not allow the course of the word to be arrested or turned 
aside by any occasional or partial exceptions in the manner of 
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of the external universe first received the title of 
* cosmos/ or ' beautiful order;'* with many more of 
the same description. 

Of these which I have just adduced let us take, 
by way of sample, two, and try whether there is not 
much to be gathered from them, and from attending 
to the epoch and circumstances of their rise. Our first 
example is a remarkable one, for itshowsus the Holy 
Spirit Himself counting a name, and the rise of a 
name, of so much importance as to make it matter of 
special record in the Book of Life. " The disciples 
were called Ghristiama first in Antioch.'' (Acts xi 
26.) This might seem at first sight a notice curious 
and interesting, as all must possess interest for us 
which relates to the early days of the Church, but 
nothing more. And yet in truth how much of 
history is enfolded in this name; what light it 
throws on the early history of Christianity to 
know when and where it was first imposed on the 
faithful — * imposed/ I say, for it is clearly a name 
which they did not give to themselves, but received 



the after exercise of this ill-gotten dominion, hut in the hateful 
secondary sense which the word even with them acquired, 
and which is felt still more strongly hy us, the moral convic- 
tion, justified by all experience, spake out, that what was 
gotten by fraud and violence would only by the same methods 
be retained ; that the 'iyrant,' in the earlier Greek sense of the 
word, dogged as he would be by suspicion, fear, and an evil 
conscience, must also by a sure law become a ' tyrant' in the 
later, which is that in which alone we employ the word. 

• The word is ascribed^ as is well known, to Pythagoras, 
bom about B.C. 570. 
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from their adversaries, however afterwards they 
may have learned to accept it as a title of honour, 
and to glory in it. For it is not said that they 
" called themseluea," but " were called" Christians 
first at Antioch; nor do we find the name any- 
where in Scripture except on the lips of those alien 
from, or opposed to, the Gospel (Acts xxvi. 28 ; 
1 Pet iv. 16.) And as it was a name imposed by 
adversaries, so among those adversaries it was 
plainly the heathen, and not the Jews, that gave 
it; since the Jews would never have called the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth, 'Christians,' or 
* those of Christ,' seeing that the very point of 
their opposition to Him was, that He was not the 
Christ, but a false pretender to this name. 

Starting then from this point, that ' Christians' 
was a name given to the early disciples by the 
heathen, let us see what we may learn from it. 
Now we know that Antioch was the head-quarters 
of the earliest missions to the heathen, even as 
Jerusalem was to those of the seed of Abraham. 
It was there and among the faithful there that the 
sense of the world-wide destination of the Gospel 
arose; there it was first plainly seen as intended 
for all kindreds of the earth. Hitherto the faithful 
in Christ had been called by their enemies, and 
indeed often were still called, ' Galileans,' or * Naza- 
renes' — both names which indicated the Jewish 
cradle in which the Gospel had been nursed, and 
that the world saw in it no more than a Jewish 
sect. But the name * Christians,' or 'those of Christ,' 
imposed upon them now, while it indicated that 
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Christ and the confession of his name was felt even 
by the world to be the sum and centre of their 
religion, showed also that the heathen had now 
come to comprehend, I do not say what the Church 
would be, but what it claimed to be, — no mere 
variety of Judaism, but a society with a fax wider 
mission; it is clear that, when this name was given, 
the Church, even in the world's eyes, had chipped 
its Jewish shell. Nor will the attentive reader fail 
to observe that the imposing of this name on 
believers is by closest juxtaposition connected in 
the sacred narrative, and still more closely in the 
Greek than in the English, with Si Paul's first 
arrival at Antioch, and preaching there ; he being 
the especial and appointed instrument for bringing 
the Church into the recognition of this its destina- 
tion for all men. As so often happens with the 
rise of a new name, the rise of this one marked a 
new epoch in the Church's life, its entrance upon 
a new stage of its development 

It is a merely subordinate matter, but yet I 
might just observe how strikingly what we know 
from other quarters confirms the accuracy of this 
account, which lays the invention of this name to 
the credit of the Antiochenes. The idle and witty 
inhabitants of Antioch were famous in all anti- 
quity for the invention of nicknames; it was a 
manufacture in which they particularly excelled. 
And thus it was exactly the place, where before- 
hand we might have expected that such a name, 
being a nickname or little better in the mouths of 
those that devised it, should have first e^r\u2^\£^. 
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Our other example shall be ' Anglia/ or ' England/ 
When and under what circumstances did this 
island exchange for this its earher name of Britain, 
which it had borne for more than a thousand years ? 
There seems no sufficient reason for calling in 
question, though some have so done, the statement 
of the old chronicler that it received this new name 
of Anglia from Egbert, king of Wessex, who with 
the sanction of his Parliament or Witanegemot, 
holden A.D. 800 in this very city of Winchester, 
determined that the xiame * Britain' should give 
place to * England.' It may be that the change 
was not effected by any such formal act as this, 
yet the accuracy of the old historian, so far at least 
as his date is concerned, receives strong confinna- 
tion from the circumstance that ' Anglia,' which is 
nowhere to be traced in any documents anterior 
to this period, does immediately after begin to 
appear. 

What lessons for the student of English history 
are here, in the knowledge of this one fact, if he 
will but seek to look at it all roimd, and consider 
it in a thoughtful spirit I have said that the rise 
of a new name marks often a new epoch in history ; 
certainly it was so in the instance before us. In 
the first place, as it is the just law of names, that 
a people should give a name to the land which 
they possess, not receive one from it, as the Franks 
make Gaul to be France, do not suffer themselves 
to become Gauls, so, as regards our own land, it is 
plain from the coming up of this name that there 
must have been now a sense in men's minds that 
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its transformation from a land of Britons to a land 
of Angles was at length completely accomplished, 
and might therefore justly daim to find its re- 
cognition in a word. That the Normans never 
made a 'Norman-land' out of England, as they 
had out of Neustiia, and as the Angles had made 
an * Angle-land' out of Britain, — ^that they never so 
supplanted the population, or dissolved the social 
frame- work, of the Angles, as these had done of the 
Britons, — is evident from the feet that there went 
along with thei/r conquest of the land no such sub- 
stitution of a new name for the old, no such 
obliteration of the old by the new, as on that prior 
occupation of the soil had found place. — ^And then 
further, how significant a fact, that the invading 
German tribes, which had hitherto been content to 
call themselves according to the diflferent provinces 
or districts which they occupied, should have now 
felt that they needed, and out of that need should 
have given birth to, a name common to and 
including the whole land. Was therei not here 
a sign that the sense of unity, of all making up 
one corporate body, one nation, was emerging out 
of the confusion of the preceding period of the 
Heptarchy ? We know from other sources that 
Egbert was the first who united the different king- 
doms of the Heptarchy imder his single sceptre ; 
the first in whom the nation was knit together into 
one. How instructive to find a name which should 
be the symbol of unity, coming to the birth at this 
very moment In respect too of the relations 
between themselves of the two moat YCK:^^\\a2Q^ 
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tribes which had settled in this island, the Angles 
and the Saxons, (the Jutes were too few to contend 
for the honour,) it is assuredly a weighty fact that 
it was the Angles alone, from whom, though 
numerically inferior, the new appellation was de- 
rived. Doubtless, a moral or political predomi- 
nance of this tribe, probably a political founded on 
a moral, asserted itself in this fact We are the 
less inclined to attribute it to accident from the 
circumstance that in the phrase ^Anglo-Saxons,' 
(Angli-Saxones,) a term which is no modem inven- 
tion of convenience, as is sometimes erroneously 
asserted, but is of earlier use even than Anglia, the 
Angles have again the precedence, and the Saxons 
only follow. 

It will be seen, I think, by these two examples 
that new words will repay any attention which we 
may bestow upon them, and upon the conditions 
under which they emerge. Let us proceed to con- 
sider the causes which give them birth, the periods 
when a language is most fruitful in them, the 
regions of society from which they usually pro- 
ceed, with some other interesting phenomena about 
them. 

That cause which more than any other creates 
the necessity for these additions to the vocabulary 
of a language, and evokes the words which shall 
supply this necessity, when it is felt, is beyond a 
question this — ^namely, that in the appointments of 
highest Wisdom there are certain cardinal epochs 
in the world's history, in which, far more than at 
other times, new moral and spiritual forces begin 
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to work, and to stir society to its central depths. 
When it is thus with a people, they make claims 
upon their language, which were never made upon 
it before. It is required to utter truths, to express 
ideas, which were strange to it in the time of 
its first moulding and shaping, and for which 
therefore the terms sufficient will naturally not be 
found in it at once — ^these new thoughts and feel- 
ings being larger and deeper than any with which 
hitherto the speakers of that tongue had been 
familiar. But when the bed of a river is suddenly 
required to deliver a far greater volume of waters 
than till now has been its wont, it is nothing strange 
if it should surmount its banks, break forth on the 
right hand and on the left, or even force new 
channels with something of violence for itsel£ 
The most illustrious example of this whereof I 
speak, is, of course, the coming in of Christianity, 
or, including the anterior dispensation, of revealed 
religion into the ancient heathen world, with the 
consequent necessity under which the great novd 
truths which were then proclaimed to mankind 
lay, of clothing themselves in the language of 
men, and first in the languages of Greece and 
Rome — languages which in their previous form 
might have sufficed, and did suffice, for heathenism, 
sensuous and finite as it was, but not for the 
spiritual and infinite of the new disp^isation. How 
often had the new thoughts to weave a new gar- 
ment for themselves, inasmuch as that which they 
found ready made was too narrow to wrap them- 
selves withal ; the new wine to find u^^n/^^s&^^^x 
X 
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itself, that both might be preserved, the old vessels 
being neither sufficiently strong nor expansive to 
hold it 

Thus, not to speak of mere technical matters 
which would claim their utterance, how could the 
Greek language have had a word for * idolatry,' so 
long as the sense of the awful contrast between the 
worship of the living Ood and of dead things had 
not risen up in their minds that spoke it ? But 
when men began to employ Greek, and that as 
the sole utterance and voice of all that was in 
them, men to whom this distinction and contrast 
was the most earnest and the deepest conviction 
of their lives, the words 'idolatry,' * idolater,' of 
necessity appeared. The heathen claimed not for 
their deities to be * searchers of hearts,' disclaimed 
not for them the being * accepters of persons ;' 
such attributes of power and righteousness entered 
not into their minds as pertaining to the objects of 
their worship. The Greek language therefore, so 
long as they only employed it, had not the words 
corresponding. It indeed could not have had, as 
the Jewish Hellenistic Greek could not have been 
without, them. In like manner, where else but in 
the bosom of the same Jewish Greek could the 
word ' theocracy' have been bom ?* 

These difficulties, which would be felt the most 
strongly when the thought and feeling which had 
been at home in the Hebrew, the original language 



* We preside at its birth in a passage of Josephus, Con, 
Apion, 2, 16, 
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of inspiration, were to be translated into Greek, 
would also reappear, though naturally not to the 
same extent, when that which had gradually woven 
for itself in the Greek an adequate attire, again 
demanded to find garments in the Latin, wherein 
it might be suitably arrayed. A single example of 
the difficulty, and the way it was ultimately over- 
come, will illustrate this better than long disquisi- 
tions. There was in the Greek a word for * saviour,' 
which, although it had often been degraded to un- 
worthy uses, having been applied not merely to 
heathen deities, but bestowed as a title of honour 
on men, and on such sometimes as were rather 

* destroyers' than * saviours' of their fellows, was yet 
in itself sufficient to set forth that central office and 
dignity of Christ — the word being like some pro- 
faned temple, which did not need to be rebuilt, 
but only to be consecitited anew. With the Latin 
it was otherwise ; the language seemed to be with- 
out a word of such frequent recurrence and essen- 
tial use to Christianity : indeed Cicero, than whom 
none could know better the capabilities of his own 
tongue, distinctly declared that it possessed no 
single word corresponding to the Greek * saviour/* 
' Salvator' would have been the natural word ; but 
the classical Latin, though it had ' salus' and 

* salvus,' had neither this, nor the verb * salvare ; 
I say the classical, for some believe that * salvare' 
had always existed in the common speech. * Ser- 



* Hoc [crorr^p] quantum est P ita magnum ut Latm^ ^^\ns^ 
yerbo ezprimi non possit, 

l2 
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vator' was instinctively felt to be insufiScieut, even 
as in English * Preserver' would fall very short of 
uttering all for us which ' Saviour' does now ; the 
seeking of the strayed, the recovering of the lost, 
the healing of the sick, all this would be very feebly 
and faintly insinuated in * Preserver/ God 'pre- 
serveth man and beast,' but He is the 'Saviour' of his 
own, in a far more inward and far tenderer sensa 
For some time the Latin Christian writers were in 
considerable perplexity how they should render the 
Greek word, employing ' salutare,' ' sospitator,' and 
other terms more unsatisfactory still, as, for instance, 
the *salutificator' of Tertullian. The strong good 
sense of Augustine, however, finally disposed of 
the difficulty. He made no scruple about employing 
* Salvator ;' observing well, and with a true insight 
into the law of the growth of words, that 'Salvator' 
may not have been, and indeed was not, good Latin 
before the Saviour came ; but when He came. He 
made it to be such ; for as shadows attend sub- 
stances, so^ words follow upon things.* 



* Serm. 299. 6 : ChristuB Jesoo, id est Christus Salvator : 
hoc est enim Latin^ Jesus. Nee quserant grammatici quam 
sit Latinnm, sed Ohristiani, quam verum. Sahis enim 
Latinum nomen est: salvare et salvator non fuenrnt beec 
Latina» antequam veniret Salvator : quando ad Latinos venit, 
et hsBc Latina fecit. C£ De Trin. 13. 10: Quod verbum 
[salvator] Latina lingua antea non habebat, sed habere poterat; 
sicut potuit quando voluit. Other words wbich we owe to 
Christian Latin, not to speak of ' incamatio/ and such purely 
technical terms as this, are * deitas* (Augustine, Civ, Dei, 7. 1), 
'resipiscentm/ 'passio/ 'compassio,* ' longanimitju.' 
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These are, as I said, the most illustrious exam- 
ples of the coming in of a new world of thoughts 
and feelings into the bosom of humanity, whereby 
has been necessitated a corresponding creation in 
the world of words, their outward representatives. 
And the same necessity has repeated itself con- 
tinually since ; each new reception of the Word of 
life by another people must needs bring over again 
the same effects with more or less striking features. 
It is true we are not so favourably placed for 
tracing these effects as in the cases of the two 
classical languages of antiquity : yet our missiona- 
ries, to whom the study of language is in many 
respects so greatly indebted, have incidentally told 
us much on this subject, and, were their attention 
particularly directed to it, might doubtless tell us 
much more. 

But it is not only when new truth directly 
from God has thus to fit itself to the lips of men, 
that such enlargements of speech follow : but in 
each further unfolding of those seminal truths im- 
planted in man's heart at the first, in each new 
enlargement of his sphere of knowledge, outward 
or inward, lie the same necessities involved. The 
beginnings and progressive advances of moral philo- 
sophy in Greece, the transplanting of the same to 
Home, the rise of the scholastic, and then of the 
mystic, theology in the middle ages, the discoveries 
of modern science and natural philosophy, all these 
have been accompanied with corresponding exten- 
sions in the limits of language. Of the words to 
which each of these has in turn ^veu b\xti[i^\s^s»s^^ 
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it is true, have never passed beyond their own 
peculiar sphere, having remained technical, scien- 
tific, or purely theological to the last ; but many 
also have passed over from the laboratory, the 
school, and the pulpit, into daily life, and have, 
with the ideas which they incorporate, become the 
common heritage of alL For however hard and 
repulsive a front any study or science may seem to 
present to the great body of those who are as lay- 
men to it, there is yet inevitably such a detrition as 
this going forward in the case of each, and it would 
not be a little interesting for one who was furnished 
with the knowledge sufficient, to trace it in all. 

Where the movement is a great popular one, 
stirring the heart and mind of a people to its very 
depths, such as the first reception of the Christian 
faith, there these new words will be for the most 
part bom out of their bosom, a free spontaneous 
birth, seldom or never capable of being referred to 
one man more than another, because they belong 
to all. Where, on the contrary, the movement is 
not so, is more strictly theological, or finds place in 
those regions of science and philosophy, where, as 
first pioneers and discoverers, only a few can bear 
their parts, there the additions and extensions will 
lack something of the freedom, the unconscious 
boldness, which marked the others. Their character 
will be more artificial, less spontaneous, although 
here also the creative genius of the single man, as 
there of the nation, will oftentimes set its mark ; 
and many a single word will come forth, which 
shall be the result of profound meditation^ or of 
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intuitive genius, or of both in happiest combina- 
tion — many a word, which shall as a torch illumi- 
nate vast regions comparatively obscure before, and, 
it may be, cast its rays far into the yet unexplored 
darkness beyond ; or which, summing up into itself 
all the acquisitions in a particular direction, of the 
past, sliall be as a mighty vantage ground from 
which to advance to new conquests in the realms 
of mind or of nature, not as yet subdued to the 
intellect of man. 

As occupying something of a middle place be- 
tween those more deliberate word-makers, and the 
people whose words rather grow than are made, we 
must not omit him who is a maker by the very right 
of his name — I mean, the poet. That creative energy 
with which he is endowed, "the highflying liberty 
of conceit proper to the poet,'' will in all proba- 
bility manifest itself in this region as in others. 
Extending the domain of thought and feeling, he 
will scarcely fail to extend that also of language, 
which does not willingly lag behind. And the 
loftier his moods, the more of this maker he will 
be. The passion of such times, the all-fusing 
imagination, will at once suggest and justify auda- 
cities in speech, upon which in calmer moods he 
would not venture, or, if he ventured, would fail to 
carry others with him : for only the fluent metal 
runs easily into novel shapes and moulds. It is not 
merely that the old and the familiar will often 
become new in his hands ; that he will give the 
stamp of allowance, as to him it will be free to do^ 
to words, should he count them worthy^ wkick 
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hitherto have lived only on the lips of the multi- 
tude, or been confined to some single dialect and 
province ; but he will enrich his native tongue with 
words unknown and non-existent before — non- 
existent, that is, save in their elements ; for in the 
historic period of a language it is not permitted to 
any man to bring new roots into it, but only to 
work on already given materials ; to evolve what is 
latent therein, to combine what is apart, to recall 
what has fallen out of sight 

But to return to the more deliberate coining of 
words. This will often find place for the supply- 
ing of discovered deficiencies in a language. The 
manner in which men most often become aware 
of such deficiencies, is through the comparison of 
their own language with another and a richer, a 
comparison which is forced upon them, so that they 
cannot put it by, when it becomes necessary for 
them to express in their own tongue that which 
has already found utterance in another, and so 
has, at any rate, shown that it is utterable in 
human speech. Without such a comparison, the 
existence of the want would probably have seldom 
dawned even on the most thoughtfuL For lan- 
guage is to so great an extent the condition and 
limit of thought, men are so little accustomed, 
indeed so little able, to meditate on things, except 
through the intervention, and by the machinery, of 
words, that nothing short of this would bring them 
to a sense of the actual existence of any such wants. 
And it is, I may observe, one of the advantages of 
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acquaintance with another language besides our 
own, and of the institution which will follow, if we 
have learned that other to any purpose, of these 
comparisons, that we thus come to be aware that 
names are not, and least of all the names which 
any single language possesses, co-extensive with 
things, (and by ' things' I mean subjects as well as 
objects of thought, whatever one can think about,) 
that a multitude of things exist which, though 
capable of being resumed in a word, are yet without 
one, unnamed and unregistered ; so that, vast as is 
the world of names, the world of realities is even 
vaster stilL Such discoveries the Romans made, 
when they attempted to transplant the moral phi- 
losophy of Greece to an Italian soil ; they found 
that many of its words had no equivalents in their 
own tongue, which equivalents therefore they pro- 
ceeded with more or less success to devise for them- 
selves, appealing, with this view, to the latent capa- 
cities of their own tongue. For example, the Greek 
schools had a word, and one plajdng no unimportant 
part in some of their systems, to express * apathy,' 
or the absence of all passion and pain. As it was 
absolutely necessary to possess a corresponding 
word, Cicero invented ' indolentia,' as that "if I 
may so speak" with which he paves the way to his 
first introduction of it, manifestly declares.* 

Sometimes indeed such a skilful mintmaster of 
words, such a subtle watcher and weigher of their 



* Fin, 2. 4; and for ' qttalitas' see Acad. 1. 6. 
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forces* as he was, will note, even without this 
comparison with other languages, an omission in 
his own, which thereupon he will endeavour to 
supply. Thus was it with him in regard of *invi- 
dentia.^ While there existed in the Latin two 
adjectives which, though sometimes confusedly 
used, had yet each its peculiar meaning, ^invidus,' 
one who is envious, * invidiosus,' one who excites 
envy in others,t there was only one substantive, 
* invidia,' the correlative of them both ; with the 
disadvantage therefore of being employed now in 
an active, now in a passive sense, now for the 
envy which men feel, and now for.that which they 
excite. The word he saw was made to do double 
duty, and that under a seeming unity there lurked 
a real dualism, from which manifold confusions 
might follow. He therefore devised * invidentia,' 
to express the active envy, or the envying, no doubt 
desiring that 4nvidia' should be restrained to the 
passive, the being envied. To all appearance the 
word came to supply a real want, yet he did not 
succeed in giving it currency; indeed does not 
seem himself to have much cared to employ it 
again.! 

We see by this example that not every word, 
which even a great master of language proposes, 



* nie verborum vigilantissimus appensor ac mensor, as 
Augustine happily terms him. 
f Thus the monkish line : — 

Invidiosus ego, non invidus esse laboro. 
; 2hsc. a 9; 4 8; cf. Doderlein's Synon, v. 3. p. 68. 
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finds acceptance.* Provided some live, he must 
be contented that others should fall to the groimd, 
and dia Nor is this the only one which Cicero 
unsuccessfully proposed. His ' indolentia,' which 
I mentioned just now, hardly passed beyond him- 
self; his ' vitiositas/t * indigentia,' and 'muUero- 
sitas/l not at alL ' Beatitas' too and ' beatitudo/§ 
both of his coining, but which he owns to have 
something strange and uncouth about them, can 
hardly be said to have found more than the 
faintest echo in the classical literature of Rome ! 
'beatitude,' indeed obtained a home, as it deserved 
to do, in the Christian Church, but the other made 
no way whatsoever. I do not suppose that Cole- 
ridge's * esemplastic/ with which he was himself 
so much pleased, will find any considerable favour 
with others ; while the words of Jeremy Taylor, of 
such Latinists as Sir Thomas Browne, and of 
others, that were bom only to die, are multitu- 
dinous as the leaves of autumn. Still even the 
word which fails is often, though not always, an 
honourable testimony to the scholarship, the accu- 
racy of thought, the imagination of its proposer ; 
and Ben Jonson is overhard on 'neologists,' if I 
may bring this term back to its earlier meaning, 
when he says: "A man coins not a new word 



* Quintilian's advice to those who come after is excellent 
here (1. 6, 42) : Etiamsi potest nihil peccare, qui ntitur iis 
verbis qnse summi auctores tradiderunt, multum tamen refert 
non solum quid dixerint, sed etiam qoiii perstmserinU 
^ t Ti^c, 4. 15. X Tusc. 4. 11. § iVat. Dew.V,^^ 
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without some peril, and less fruit ; for if it happen 
to be received, the praise is but moderate ; if re- 
fused, the scorn is assured." 

I alluded just now to comprehensive words, which 
should singly be eflFectual to say that which hitherto 
it had taken many words to say, in which an higher 
term has been reached than before had been found. 
It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of such 
words for the facilitating of mental processes, and 
indeed for the making possible of many, which 
would have been nearly or quite impracticable 
without them ; and those who have invented such 
words, or have succeeded in putting them into circu- 
lation, may be esteemed as benefactors of a high 
order to knowledge. In the ordinary traffic of 
life, imless our detdings were on the smallest scale, 
we should willingly have about us our money in the 
shape rather of silver than of copper ; and if our 
transactions were at all extensive, rather in gold than 
in silver ; while, if we were setting forth upon a long 
and arduous journey, we should be best pleased to 
turn even our gold coin itself into bills of exchange 
or circular notes ; in fact, into the highest denomi- 
nation of money which it was capable of assuming. 
How many words with which we are now perfectly 
familiar are for us what bills of exchange or circulaur 
notes are for the traveller and the merchant As 
in one of these last, innumerable pence, a multitude 
of shillings, not a few pounds are gathered up and 
represented, so have we in some single word the 
quintessence and final result of an infinite number 
of anterior mental processes, ascending one above 
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the other^ and all of which have been at length 
summed up for us in that one. Or we may com- 
pare that word to some great river, which does not 
bring its flood of waters to the sea, till many rills 
have been swallowed up in brooks, and brooks in 
streams, and streams in tributary rivers, each of 
these affluents having lost its individual name and 
existence in that which at last at once represents 
and is continent of them all. 

Let us only consider all which must have gone 
before, ere the word * circle,' with its corresponding 
idea, could have come into existence ; and then 
imagine how it would be, if as often as in some long 
and difficult mathematical problem we had to refer 
to the figure so named, we were obliged to intro- 
duce the entire definition of it, because no single 
word stood for it, — and not this only, but the defi- 
nition of each term employed in the definition ; — - 
how impossible or nearly impossible it would prove 
to carry the whole process in the mind, or to take 
oversight of its steps. Imagine a few more words 
struck out of the vocabulary of the mathematician, 
and if all mental activity in his direction was not 
altogether arrested, yet would it be as eflFectually 
restricted as commerce and exchange would be, if 
all transactions had to be carried on with iron or 
copper as the sole medium of mercantile intercourse. 
It is not indeed to be supposed that words of such 
primary, almost vital, necessity for the science 
whereto they pertain as that I have just referred to, 
still wait to be coined ; but yet, wherever knowledge 
is progressive^ words are kee^m^ igM;:^ ^^fvSct Sx^ 
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insight into its species, 'el lagarto/ or ^the lizard/ 
as being the largest of that lizard species to which 
it belonged. In Sir W. Raleigh's Discovery of 
Ouicma, the word still retains this its Spanish 
form. Sailing up the Orinoco, " We saw in it," he 
says, " divers sorts of strange fishes of marvellous 
bigness, but for lagartoa it exceeded ; for there 
were thousands of these ugly serpents, and the 
people call it, for the abundance of them, the 
river of lagartoa^ in their [the Spanish] language." 
We can perfectly explain the shape which after- 
wards the word assumed, by supposing that 
English sailors who brought home the word, and 
had continually heard, but may probably have 
never seen it written, blended, as has not unfre* 
quently happened, the Spanish article 'el' with 
the name, and thus from this absorption of the 
article it acquired the shape in which we possess 
it now. In Ben Jonson, who writes * alligarta,^* we 
see the word in the process of its transformation.t 
One of the most legitimate methods by which a 
language may increase in wealth, especially in the 



* Bartholomew Fair, Act 2, 8c, 1. 

t 'Alcoran* supplies another example of this curious ab- 
sorption, or annexation rather, of the article in English ; so 
too in French, * lierre,* ivy, was once written, as by Konsard, 
'I'hierre,' which is no doubt correct, being from the Latiu 
* hedera ;* but * loutre/ the otter, which Ampere supposes to 
have been originally * I'outre,* is manifestly the Latin * Intra.' 
«La Pouille,* a name given to the southern extremity of 
Italy, and in which we recognize ' Apulia,' is another variety 
of error, but moving in the same sphere. 
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times when its generative energy is in great part 
spent, as after a time will be the case with all, 
is through the reviving of old words, not, that is, 
without discrimination, but of such as are worthy to 
be revived ; which yet through carelessness, or ill- 
placed fastidiousness, or a growing unacquaintance 
on the part of a later generation with the elder 
worthies of the language, or some other cause, have 
been suflFered to drop. These words, obsolete or 
obsolescent, it will sometimes happen that some 
writer instructed in the early literature of his native 
language is not willing to let die, and himself using 
or suggestiug to the use of others, is successful in 
again putting into circulation. And to the poet 
more than any other it will be thus free to recall 
and recover the forgotten treasures of his native 
language. Yet if success is to attend his attempt, 
or that of any other, the words to which it is thus 
sought to impart a second life must scarcely belong 
to the hoar antiquities of the language, with the 
dust of many centuries upon them, being not merely 
out of use, but out of all memory as welL A word 
which has not been employed since Chaucer is in a 
very diflferent position fromonethat hasonly dropped 
out of active service since Spenser or Shakespeare, 
and which, being found in their writings or in 
those of their great compeers, has preserved for 
the circle of educated readers a certain vitality. 
Thus, I should question the employment of such 
'Chaucerisms,' to use Ben Jonson's phrase on this 
very subject, as have no point of contact with our 
present English ; nor do I believe it ^<«s&k\<b\j^ <^^ 
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them currency again. But the case is altogether 
different with words only recently lost, or in some 
sense not lost at all — such, for example, as * leer/ 
*lese,' 'debonair,' 'deft,' 'malapert,' 'moil,' 'phan- 
tast,' which I instance, as every one of them to my 
mind worthy to have continued. The case is 
different, because of these some have never dropped 
out of use among our humbler classes, so often the 
conservators of precious words and genuine idioms: 
thus you all probably know very well that ' leer ' 
is witli our rustic population in the south a com- 
moner word than 'empty;' 'to lose,' very much 
more in use with them than ' to glean ;' indeed 
this last is scarcely known. Others, as * deft,' ' de- 
bonair,' * malapert,' reach down, at least in literary 
use, to the middle of the eighteenth century; 
with, in the case of the last, the further inconve- 
nience entailed by its loss, that we have been 
obliged to make ' pert ' which remains, do double 
duty, that of * malapert ' and its own. For as 
some word is plainly wanting, not so strong as 
'insolent,' we have been led to employ 'pert' exclu- 
sively in an luifavourable sense, while yet it was 
free of old to use it also in a good, even as among 
our southern poor it still retains the meaning of 
'sprightly' or 'lively'; a child recovering from ill- 
ness, a cage-bird after moulting are said to look 
quite 'pert' again, an employment of the word 
justified by Shakespeare's, 

"Awake iliepert and nimble spirit of youth." 
Other and less honourable causes than many of 
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those which I have sought hitherto to trace, give 
birth to new words; and it will sometimes happen 
that the character and moral condition of an epoch 
are only too plainly revealed by the new words 
which have risen up in thatperiod,upon which some- 
times they reflect back a very fearful light. Thus a 
great Latin historian tells us of the Koman emperor, 
Tiberius, one of those "inventors of evil things'" to 
whom St. Paul alludes, (Kom. i 30,) that he 
caused words, unknown before, to emerge in the 
Latin tongue, for the setting out of wickednesses, 
happily also previously unknown, which he had 
invented. 

The atrocious attempt of Louis the Fourteenth 
to convert to Bomanism the Protestants in his do- 
minions by quartering dragoons upon them, with 
all licence to misuse to the uttermost those who 
would not apostatize from their faith, this "booted 
mission,'" (mission bottee,) as it was facetiously 
called at the time, has bequeathed 'dragonnade" to 
the French language. I believe 'refugee " had at 
the same time its rise, and in the same event, 
being first applied to those who escaped the tender 
mercies of these missionaries. 

And 'rou^,' a word almost naturalized among us, 
throws light upon a curious though a shameful 
page of history. It is a term applied, as we may 
be aware, to a man of profligate character and 
conduct; but properly and primarily means one 
' wheeled,' or broken on the wheel Now the first 
person who gave it its secondary meaning, was the 
profligate Duke of Orleans, Kegent of Fx^s^^ife ^s>^ 
K-2 
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the interval between the reigns of Louis the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth. It was his miserable pride 
to collect around him companions as worthless and 
wicked as himself, and he called them his ^ rou^' 
inasmuch as there was not one of them that did 
not deserve, as he was wont to boast, to be broken 
on the wheel, — that being then in France the 
punishment for the worst malefactora* When we 
have learned the pedigree of the word, the man 
and the age which gave it birth rise up before ns^ 
glorying in their shame, and no longer caring to 
pay to virtue even that outward hypocritical 
homage, which vice not seldom yields. 

The great French Revolution has made also its 
contributions to the French language ; and these 
contributions characteristic enough We know 
much of what it was, when we know that among 
other words it gave birth to these, * sansculotte/ 
* incivisme,' 'terrorisme,' * noyade,' 'guillotine.' And 
still later, the French conquests in North Africa, 
and the pitiless methods by which every attempt at 
resistance on the part of the free tribes of the 
interior has been put down and punished, all this 
has left its mark upon the language; for it has 
added to it the word ' razzia," to express the 
sweeping and sudden destruction of a tribe, its 
herds, its crops, and all that belongs to it — a word 



• The * roues* themselves declared that the word expressed 
rather their readiness to give any proof of their aflEection, 
even to the heing broken upon the wheel, to their protector 
and friend. 
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bearing on its front that it is not originally of 
French formation, having rather an Italian phy- 
siognomy, but being, I believe, the popular cor- 
ruption of an Arabic word — one of which the 
language therefore may be as little proud, as the 
people of the thing which is indicated by it. 

But it would ill become us to look only abroad 
for examples of that whereof perhaps at least an 
equal abundance may be found much nearer home, 
and it must at once be acknowledged that there 
are words also among ourselves, which preserve 
a record of passages in our history in which we 
have little reason to glory. ' Plunder' was a word 
first heard of in England in the period immediately 
preceding our Civil Wars, or between 1 630 and 1 640. 
The word is German, for this Fuller means, when 
he calls it " Dutch,'' and he ascribes its first bring- 
ing in to the soldiers who returned from the cam- 
paigns of Gustavus Adolphus. " Sure I am," he 
says, " we first heard thereof in the Swedish wars ; 
and if the name and thing be sent back from 
whence it came, few English eyes would weep 
thereat"* The ' thing' was not exactly what it is 
now ; it was not the spoiling by an open violence, 
but the ransacking and robbing of the efifects of 
the so-called * Malignants,' under pretext of 
searching for traitorous documents and the like ;t 



* Church History, b. 11. § 4. 33; cf. b. 9. § 4, quite at 
the beginning. 

t " They [the Parliamentary party] turned the bishop out 
of the town ; and upon trifling and \m^\i%\» Y^ft\«Mi«» ^««jt^c«v^ 
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SO that " plunderings and sequestrations'' are named 
continually together. 

* Mob' too and * sham' had their birth in one of 
the most shameful periods of English history, that 
between the Restoration and Revolution. The 
first of these words originated in a certain club in 
London in the latter end of the reign of Charles 
the Second. " I may note," says a writer of the 
time, "that the rabble first changed their title, and 
were called the 'mob' in the assemblies of this 
[The Green Ribbon] Club. It was their beast of 
burden, and called first ' mobile vulgus,' but fell 
naturally into the contraction of one syllable, and 
ever since is become proper English."* Yet we 
find considerably later a writer in The Spectator 
speaking of 'mob' as still only struggling into 
existence. " I dare not answer," he says, " that 
mob, rap, pos, incog., and the like will not in time 
be looked at as part of our tongue." In regard of 
*mob' for the 'mobile' vulgar, the multitude 
swayed hither and thither by each gust of passion 
or caprice, this, which The Spectator hardly ex- 
pected, while he confessed it possible, has actually 
taken place. " It is one of the many words for- 
merly slang, which are now used by our best writers, 



his carriage, and took what they pleased, till they were 
ashamed to take more; but plunder was religion then." 
J. Taylor, Sermon at the Funeral of the Lord Primate, 

* North's Fxamen, p. 574. If we may trust the origin 
of 'sham' which he g^ves, p. 231, it is not less disgraceful 
than the word itself. 
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and received, like pardoned outlaws, into the body 
of respectable citizens." 

And though the murdering of poor helpless 
lodgers, afterwards to sell their bodies for dissec- 
tion, cannot be regarded as a crime in which the 
nation had a share, or anything but the monstrous 
wickedness of one or two, yet the word to * burke,' 
drawn from the name of a wretch who long pur- 
sued this hideous traffic, a word which has won its 
place in the language, will be a lasting memorial 
in all after times, unless indeed its origin should 
be forgotten, to how strange a crime this age of a 
boasted civilization could give birth. 

Such are some of the sources of increase in the 
wealth of a language, or, it may be, in that which 
has no just tide to be termed by this name. 
There have been, from time to time, those who 
have so little understood what a language and the 
laws of a language are, that they have sought by 
decrees of theirs to arrest its growth, pronouncing 
it to have attained to the limits of its growth and 
development, so that no one should henceforward 
presume to make further additions to it But a 
language has a life, just as really as a man or as a 
tree; as a man, it must grow to its full stature, 
being also submitted to his conditions of decay; as 
a forest tree, will defy any feeble bands which 
should attempt to control its expansion, so long as 
the principle of growth is in it ; as a tree too will 
continually, while it casts oflf some leaves, be put- 
ting forth others. The attempt therefore has 
utterly failed, even when made imder the most 
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favourable conditions for success. For instance, 
the French Academy, containing the great body of 
the distinguished literary men of France, once 
sought to exercise such a domination over their 
own language, and if any could have succeeded, 
might have hoped to do so. But the language 
recked of their decrees, as little as the advancing 
ocean did of those of Canute. They were obliged 
to give way, and in each successive edition of their 
Dictionary to throw open its doors to words which 
had established themselves in the language, and 
would hold their ground, comparatively indiflFerent 
whether they received the Academy's seal of allow- 
ance or no. 

Certainly those who make attempts of this kind 
strangely forget that all the words in a language, 
with the exception of its primitive roots, were at 
one time or another novelties. We have so taken 
for granted that those with which we have been 
always familiar, whose right to form a part of it no 
one dreams of challenging or disputing, being per- 
fectly naturalized now, have always formed part of 
it, that we should, I believe, be somewhat startled 
to discover of how very late introduction not a few 
of them actually are ; what an amount of remon- 
strance, and even resistance, some of them en- 
countered at the first To take two or three Latin 
examples ; — Cicero, in employing * favor,' a word 
in a little while after used by everybody, does it 
with an apology, seems to feel that he is intro- 
ducing a questionable novelty : ' urbanus,' too, in 
our sense of 'urbane,' had in his time only just 
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come up : * obsequium' lie believes Terence to have 
been the first to employ.* ' Soliloquiimi' seems to 
us so natural, indeed so necessary, a word, this 
' soliloquy,' or talking of a man with himself alone, 
something which would so inevitably seek out its 
adequate expression, that it is something of a sur- 
prise to learn that no one spoke of a ' soliloquy^ 
before Augustine, the word having been invented, 
as he distinctly informs us that it was, by him- 
self.t 

And to take some English examples: — Sir 
Thomas Elyot (1634) speaks of the now familiar 
words ^frugaUty,' ^maturity,* * temperance,' 'sobriety,' 
* industry,' as being not in his day in general* use, 
or as being only of very recent introduction into 
the language. The translators of the authorized 
Version of the Bible, in a preface not now often 
reprinted, but prefixed to the original edition 
(1611) find fault, and others had done the same 
before them, with the Greek and Latin words, — 
"inkhom terms," Fulke calls them, — ^wherewith 
the Bhemish translators so plentifully sprinkled 
their translation ; with the intention, as these last 
aflGlrmed, of preserving for it an ecclesiastical cha- 
racter; but as others, and we can scarcely say 
uncharitably, charged them, that so, if they must 
give the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, they 
might yet keep them, as far as might be, " dark 



* On the new words in classical Latin see Quintilian^ 
InM. viii. 3, 30—37. 
t Solil 2. 7. 
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and unprofitable to the ignorant readers.'' In 
many cases the accusation was quite borne out by 
the facts, and the Greek and Latin, not to speak 
of Hebrew, terms they employed, 'azymes,' *comes- 
sations,' * pasche,' and the like, could never have 
made themselves at home in English; but this 
certainly is not so in all Thus * rational,' * tunic,' 
* scandal,' ' holocaust,' * neophyte,' were severally 
either words which had not been invented by the 
Rhemish translators, having existed long before ; 
or the sequel has gone far to justify the coinage, 
the words having been freely absorbed into the 
language, as useful additions to it. * Mob,' as we 
saw just now, is a word comparatively of late date, 
belonging to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. 'CoflFee' and *tea' were not naturalized 
in Locke's time, at least not in 1684 ; he writes 
' coflG^,' * th^.'* ' Tour' is printed ' totir' so late as 
1712. Burke, in the House of Commons, is said 
to have been the first who used ' inimical' ' Pre- 
tentious,' the adjective of * pretence,' which is a 
word at the present moment forcing its way into 
the language, is now displeasing enough to delicate 
ears ; yet no doubt it will keep its ground, for it 
supplies a real need, and has the analogy of the 
French * pretentieux' to help it ; in a very little 
while multitudes will use it, quite unconscious that 
it is not nearly so old as they are themselves. 

When a word has proved an unquestionable 
gain to the language, it is very interesting to pre- 



Locke*s Diary t in his Life by Lord King, p. 42. 
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side, so to speak, at its birth, to watch it as it first 
comes forth, timid, and it may be as yet doubtful 
of the reception it will meet with ; and the interest 
is very much enhanced, if it thus come forth on 
some memorable occasion, or from some memorable 
man. Both these interests meet in the word 
* essay.' If any one were asked what is the most 
remarkable volume of essays which the world has 
seen, few, having sufficient oversight of the field of 
literature to be capable of replying, would fail to 
answer, Lord Bacon's. But they were also the first 
which bore that name; for we certainly gather 
from the following passage in the (intended) dedi- 
cation of the volume to Prince Henry, that the 
word ' essay' was altogether a very recent one in 
the English language, and in the use to which he 
put it, perfectly novel : he says — " To write just 
treatises requireth leisure in the writer, and leisure 
in the reader ; . . . which is the cause which hath 
made me choose to write certain brief notes set 
down rather significantly than curiously, which I 
have called Essays. The word is late, but the 
thing is ancient." From these words, and others 
which I have omitted in the quotation, we further 
gather that, little as ' essays' at the present day can 
be considered a word of modesty, deprecating too 
large expectations on the part of the reader, it had, 
as 'sketches' perhaps would have now, as ' commen- 
tary' had in the Latin, such an ethical significance 
in this its earliest use. In this last respect it 
resembled the 'philosopher' of Pythagoras. Before 
his time the founders of systems of ijhil<i^a^\fe^ V^sA. 
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styled themselves, or been willing to be styled by 
others, 'wise men.^ This appellation, * lover of 
wisdom,' so modest and so beautiful, was of his 
devising. 

Let us remark, at the same time, that while thus 
some words surprise us that they are so new, others 
again that they are so old. Few, I should imagine, 
are aware that the word ' rationalist,' and this in a 
theological, and not merely a philosophical, sense, 
is of such early date as it is ; or that we have not 
imported quite in these later times both the name 
and the thing from Germany. This, however, is 
very far from being in either respect the case. 
There was a sect of ' rationalists' in the time of the 
Commonwealth, who called themselves such exactly 
on the same grounds as those who in later times 
have challenged the name. Thus, one writing the 
news from London among other things mentions :♦ 
" There is a new sect sprung up among them, [the 
Presbyterians and Independents,] and these are the 
Rationalista, and what their reason dictates them 
in Church or State stands for good, until they be 
convinced with better/' with more to the same 
eflFect. The word * Christology' a reviewer has lately 
characterized as a monstrous importation from 
Germany. I should quite agree with him that 
English theology does not need, and can do excel- 
lently well without it ; yet it is not this absolute 
novelty ; for in the Preface to the works of that 



* With date, Oct. 14, 1646; in The Clarendon State 
J^apersj f. 2, p. 40, of the Apj^endix, 
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great divine of the seventeenth century, Thomas 
Jackson, written by Benjamin Oley, his friend and 
scholar, the following passage occurs : " The reader 
will find in this author an eminent excellence in 
that part of divinity which I make bold to call 
Christology, in displaying the great mystery of 
godliness, God the Son manifested in human 
flesh."* 

In their power of taking up foreign or otherwise 
new words into healthy circulation and making them 
truly their own, languages ai*e very diflferent as com- 
pared with one another, and the same language is 
very different from itself at different periods of its 
life. There are languages of which the appetite and 
digestive power, the assimilative energy, is at some 
periods almost unlimited. Nothing is too hard for 
them ; they will shape and mould to their own uses 
and habits almost whatsoever is offered to them. 
This however is in their youth ; as age advances, 
this assimilative power diminishes. Words are still 
adopted ; for this process of adoption can never 
wholly cease : but a chemical amalgamation of the 
new with the old does not any longer find place ; or 
only in some instances, and very partially even in 
them. They lie often on the surface of the language ; 
their sharp comers are not worn and rounded off; 
they remain foreign still in their aspect and out- 
line, and, having missed their opportunity of be- 



• Preface to Br, J(icJcson*8 Works, v. 1. p. xxvii. A 
work of Fleming's, published in 1700, bears the title 
Christology, 
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txary sign for others, ignorant of that languaga 
What then did they, or what, rather, did the work- 
ing genius of the language, do ? It adopted, but in 
adopting, modified sUghtly the word, changing it 
into ' Karfunkel,' thus retaining the outlines of the 
original, yet at the same time, inasmuch as 'funkeln' 
signifies * to sparkle,' reproducing now in an en- 
tirely novel manner the image of the bright spark- 
ling of the stone, for every knower of the German 
tongue. 

Take another illustration of this from another 
quarter. The French ' rossignol,' a nightingale, is 
undoubtedly the Ijatin 4usciniola,' the diminutive 
of ' luscinia,' with the alteration which so frequently 
finds place in the Bomance languages, of the com- 
mencing I into r. Whatever may be the etymology 
of 'luscinia,' whether it be 'in lucis cano," the 
singer in the groves, or * lugens cano,' the mourning 
singer, or * in lucem cano,' the singer until dawn; 
or, as is most probable, 'luscus cano,' the weak- 
eyed and therefore twilight singer, with which our 
* nightingale' would most closely correspond,* it is 
plain that for Frenchmen in general the word 
would no longer be suggestive of any of these 
meanings, hardly even for French scholars, after 
the serious transformations which it had undergone; 
while yet, at the same time, in the exquisitely 
musical ' rossignol,' and still more perhaps, in the 
Italian 'usignuolo,' there is an evident intention 



* Did Milton intend this etymology, when he wrote, " the 
wakeful bird Sings darkling' ? 
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and endeavour to express something of the music of 
the bird's song in the liquid melody of the imita- 
tive name which it bears ; and thus to put a new 
soul into the word, in lieu of that other which it 
has let go. 

One of the most striking facts about new words, 
and a very signal testimony of their birth from 
the bosom of the people, that is, where they are 
not plainly from the schools, is the diflBculty which 
is so often found in tracing their pedigree. When 
the caiiacB vocum are sought, which they justly 
are, and out of much more than mere curiosity, for 
the cauaoB rerv/m are very often contained in them, 
they continually elude research ; and this, not 
merely where attention has only been called to the 
words, and interest about their etymology excited, 
long after they had been in popular use, and when 
thus they had lefb their origin, whatever it may 
have been, very far behind them— ^for that the 
words of a remote antiquity should ofken puzzle 
and perplex us, should give scope to idle guesses, or 
altogether defy conjecture, this is nothing strange 
— ^but even when it has been sought to investigate 
their origin almost as soon as they have come into 
existence. Their rise is mysterious ; like so many 
other acts of becovrdng it is veiled in deepest 
obscurity. They appear, they are in everybody's 
mouth ; but yet, when it is enquired from whence 
they are, nobody can telL They are but of yester- 
day, and yet with a marvellous rapidity they have 
already forgotten the circumstances of their origin. 
Thus Baxter tells us in his most instructive iSToiv- 
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rative of his Life and Times, that there already 
existed two explanations of ' Roundhead/* a word 
not nearly so old as himself. ^ Cannibal/ as a de. 
signation of man-eating savages, came first into use 
with the great discoveries in the western world of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries : no certain 
explanation of it has yet been offered.! This is no- 
where more striking than in the names applied to 
political or religious parties, and above all in the 
names of slight, of contempt, of scorn. How 
much has been written about the origin of the 
German *Ketzer,' or heretic, which yet is still 
in debate ; hardly less about the French ' cagot/ 
which however is pretty certainly " canis Go^hicus.'* 
Is ' Lollard,' or * LoUer' as we have it in Chaucer, 
from 'lollen,'to chaunt? that is, does it mean the 
chaunting, or canting people ? or had the Lollards 
their title from a principal person among them of 
this name, who suffered at the stake ?^to say 
nothing of a proposed derivation from 'lolium/ 
these men being regarded by their adversaries as 



* " The original of which name is not certainly known. 
Some say it was because the Puritans then commonly wore 
short hair, and the king's party long hair : some say, it was 
because the Queen at Strafford's trial asked who that round' 
headed man was, meaning Mr. Pym, because he spake so 
strongly." p. 34. . 

f Humboldt has certainly made it probable that 'canibal' 
(for it is spelt, and this is not unimportant, with a single n 
in HacJcluyfs Voyages and in all our early English,) is a 
Latin corruption of * Caribales,* a form under which Columbus 
designates the Caribs; (propter rabiem caninam anthropo- 
phagoram gentis ;) as in French, * appetit de chien.' 
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tares among the wholesome wheat. The origin of 
' Hugonot/ as applied to the French Protestants, 
was already a matter of doubt and discussion in the 
lifetime of those who first bore it* Were the ' Wal- 
denses' so called from one Peter Waldo, to whom 
these " Poor Men of Lyons,'* as they were at first 
called, owed their origin? or is Waldenses for Vallen- 
ses, the men of the Alpine vallies, the Dalesmen ? — 
a question, the certain determination of which would 
go far to settle the most difficult and disputed 
points in the history of these witnesses for scrip- 
tural truth. One might anticipate that a name 
like 'Canada,' given, and within fresh historic 
times, to a vast territory, would be accounted for, 
but it is not ; so too that the Anglo-Americans would 
be able to explain how they got their word * caucus,' 
which plays so prominent a part in their elections, 
but they cannotf 

These are but a handful of examples of the way 
in which words forget the circumstances of their 
birth. Now if we could believe in any merely 
arbitrary words, standing in connexion with 
nothing but the mere lawless caprice of some 



* It can hardly be other than a corruption of * Eidgnoten/ 
low German for * Eidgenossen/ confederates; but this was 
not the explanation of some who must have been grown men 
at the time of its first emerging. 

t It is most probably a corruption of 'caulkers,' being 
derived from an association of these at Boston, who were 
especially active in preparing resistance to England in the 
period immediately preceding the War of Independence. The 
thing corresponds now very nearly to the Latin * sodaUtium..* . 
Li 
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inventor, the impossibility of tracing their deriva- 
tions would be nothing strange. Indeed it would 
be lost labour to seek for the parentage of all 
words, when many perhaps had none. But there 
is no such thing; there is no word which is not, 
as the Spanish gentleman loves to call himself, 
an ' hidalgo,' the son of something. All are the 
embodiment, more or less successful, of a sensation, 
a thought, or a fact; or if of more fortuitous birth, 
still they attach themselves somewhere to the 
already subsisting world of words and things, and 
have their point of contact with it and departure 
from it, not always discoverable, as we see, but yet 
always existing* And thus, when a word entirely 
refuses to give up the secret of its origin, it can be 
regarded in no other light but as a riddle which no 
one has succeeded in solving, a lock of which no 
one has found the key — but still a riddle which has 
a solution, a lock for which there is a key, though 
now, it may be, irrecoverably lost And this diffi- 
culty, this impossibility oftentimes, of tracing the 
genealogy even of words of a very recent formation, 
is, as I observed, an evidence of the birth at least 
of these out of the heart and from the lips of the 
people. Had they had their rise first in books, 
then it would be easily traced; had it been from 
the schools of the learned, these would not have 
failed to have left a recognisable stamp and mark 
upon them. 

* Some will remember here the old Greek dispute, whether 
words were ^eVct or <lwa€i. It is needless to say that the 
last is the truth. 
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But we must conclude. I may have seemed in 
this present lecture a little to Jiave outrun your 
needs, and to have sometimes moved in a sphere 
too remote from that in which your future work 
will lie. Perhaps it may have been so; yet is it 
in truth very difficult to say of any words, that they 
do not touch us, that they do not reach us in their 
influence, or in some way bear upon our studies, 
and upon that which we shall hereafter have to 
teach, or shall desire to learn. It were rash to 
affirm that there are any conquests which language 
makes, that concern only a few, and may be 
regarded indifferently by all others. For it is here 
as with many inventions in the arts and luxuries 
of life, which, being in the beginning the exclusive 
privilege and possession of the wealthy, the culti- 
vated, the refined, do yet gradually descend into 
lower strata of society, until at length what were 
once the luxuries and elegancies of a few, have 
become the decencies, well nigh the necessities, of 
alL Exactly in the same manner there are words, 
once only on the lips of philosophers or theologians, 
of the deeper thiiJcers of their time, or of those 
interested in their speculations, which yet st^p by 
step have come down, not debasing themselves in 
this act of becoming popular, but training and 
elevating an ever increasing number to understand 
and embrace their meaning, till at length they 
have become truly a part of the nation's common 
stock, "household words,'* used naturally and easily 
byalL 

And I know not how I can bettet c.crELdi».^^*^Kflh^ 
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lecture than by quoting some words which express 
with a rare eloquence all which I have been 
labouring to utter; for this truth, which many 
indeed have noticed, none that I am aware of 
have set forth with at all the same fullness of 
illustration, or with at all the same sense of its 
importance, as the author of The Philosophy of the 
Indtu^Hve Sciences, whose words now quoted are 
but one out of many passages on the same theme: 
— ''Language is often caUed an instram^it of 
thought, but it is also the nutriment of thought; 
or rather, it is the atmosphere in whidi thought 
lives; a medium essential to the activity of oar 
speculative powers, although invisible and imper- 
ceptible in its operation; and an elem^it modify- 
ing, by its qualities and changes, the growth and 
complexion of the fsumlties which it feedsL In this 
way the influence of preceding discoveries upon 
subsequent ones^ of the past upon the present, m 
most penetrating and universal, although most 
subtle and difficult to trace. The most i«tiiHafcy 
words and phrases are connected by imperceptible 
ties with the reasonings and discoveries o£ former 
men and distant time& Their knowledge is an 
inseparable part of ours ; the present generatiiHi 
inherits and uses the scientific wealth of all the 
past^ And this is the fortune, not only of the great 
and rich in the intellectual world, of those who 
have the key to the ancient storehouses^ and who 
have accumulated treasures of their own, but the 
humblest inquirer, while he puts his reasonings 
iaio words^ benefits by the labours of the greatest 
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When he counts his little wealth he finds he has 
in his hands coins which bear the image and 
superscription of ancient and modem intellectual 
dynasties, and that in virtue of this possession 
acquisitions are in his power, solid knowledge 
within his reach, which none could ever have 
attained to, if it were not that the gold of truth 
once dug out of the mine circulates more and more 
widely among mankind.'' 
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LECTURE V. 

ON THE DISTINCTION OF WORDa 

IT is to the subject of synonyms and their 
distinction, with the advantages which may be 
derived from the study of these, that I propose to 
devote the present lecture. But what, it may be 
asked, do we mean, when, comparing certain words 
with one another, we affirm of them that they are 
synonyms ? We mean that they are words which, 
with great and essential resemblances of meaning, 
have at the same time small, subordinate, and 
partial diflferences — ^these dififerences being such as 
either originally, and on the ground of *their 
etymology, inhered in them ; or diflferences which 
they have by usage acquired in the eyes of all ; or 
such as, though nearly latent now, they are capable 
of receiving at the hands of wise and discreet 
masters of the tongue. Synonyms are words of 
like significance in the main, but with a certain 
unlikeness as well. 

So soon as the term is defined thus, it will be at 
once perceived by any acquainted with the deriva- 
tion, that strictly speaking, it is a misnomer^ and 
is given to these words with a certain inaccuracy 
and impropriety ; since in strictness the terms 
'synonyms/ or 'synonymous/ applied to words, 
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would affirm of them that they covered not merely 
almost the same extent of meaning, but altogether 
and exactly the same, that they were in their 
signification perfectly identical and coincident. 
The terms, however, are not ordinarily so used, 
and plainly are not so, when it is undertaken to 
trace out the distinction between synonyms; for, 
without denying that there are such absolutely 
coincident words, such perfect synonyms, yet these 
could not be the object of any such (Uscrimination ; 
since, where there was no real distinction, it would 
be lost labour and the exercise of a perverse in- 
genuity to attempt to draw one. Synonyms then, 
as the word is generally understood, and as I shall 
use it here, are words with slight diflferences already 
existing between them, or with the capabilities of 
such. They are not on the one side words abso- 
lutely identical ; but neither, we may add, on the 
other only very remotely related to one another ; 
for the differences between these last will be self- 
evident, will so lie on the surface and proclaim 
themselves to all, that it would be impossible 
to make them clearer than they already are, and it 
would be like holding a candle to the sun to 
attempt it They must be words which are more 
or less liable to confusion, but which yet ought not 
to be confounded ; words, as one has said, " quae 
conjungi, non confundi, debent f words in which 
there originally inhered a difference, or between 
which, though once absolutely identical, such has 
gradually grown up, and so established itself in the 
use of the best writers, and in the instinct of thft 
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best speakers of the tongue, that it claims to be 
recognized and openly admitted by all 

But here an interesting question presents itself 
to us, which is this : How do languages come to 
possess sjnionyms of this latter class, which are 
differenced not by etymology or other deep-lying 
and necessary distinction, but only by usage ? Now 
if they had been made by agreement, of course no 
such words could exist ; for when one word had 
been found which was the adequate representative 
of a feeling or an object, no further one would have 
been sought. But languages are the result of pro- 
cesses very different from, and fer less formal and 
regular than, this. Various tribes, each with its 
own dialect, kindred indeed, but in many respects 
distinct, coalesce into one people, and cast their 
contributions of language into a common stock. 
Thus the French possesses many synonyms from the 
langue dfOc and langue dfOil, each having contri- 
buted its word for one and the same thing, as * £tre' 
and * foyer,' both for hearth. Sometimes two have 
the same word, but in forms sufficiently different 
to cause that both remain, but as different words ; 
thus in Latin, ' serpo' and * repo' are merely two 
slightly different appropriations of the same Greek 
word, and of *puteo' and 'foeteo' the same may 
be said; just as in German, 'Odem' and ^ Athem' 
were originally only dialectic differences of the 
same word. Or again, a conquering people have 
fixed themselves in the midst of a conquered ; 
they impose their dominion, but do not succeed 
in imposing their language ; nay, being few in 
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number, they find themselves at last compelled 
to adopt the language of the conquered ; or after 
a while that which may be called a transaction, 
a compromise between the two languages, find^ 
place. Thus it was in England; our modem 
English being in the main such a compromise be* 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman-French. 

These are causes of the existence of synonyms, 
which reach far back into the history of a nation 
and a language ; but other causes at a later period 
are also at work. When a written literature springs 
up, authors familiar with various foreign tongues, 
import from one and another words which are not 
absolutely required, which are oftentimes rather 
luxuries than necessities. Sometimes having a very 
good word of their own, they must needs go and 
look for a finer one, as they esteem it, from abroad; 
as, for instance, the Latin having its own good and 
expressive * succinum,' (from ^ succus,") for amber, 
some must import from the Greek the ambiguous 
* electrum.' But of these which are thus proposed 
as candidates for admission, some fail to obtain the 
rights of citizenship, and after longer or shorter 
probation are rejected ; it may be, never advance 
beyond their first proposer. Enough, however, 
receive the stamp of popular allowance to create 
embarrassment for a while, until, that is, their 
relations with the already existing words are 
adjusted. As a single illustration of the various 
quarters from which the English has thus been 
augmented and enriched, I would instance the 
words * trick,' 'device,' 'finesse/ 'artificft^' ^sA 
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'stratagem/ and enumerate the various sources 
from which we have drawn them. Here ^ trick' is 
Saxon, 'devisa' is Italian, 'finesse^ is French, 
*artificium' is Latin, and 'stratagema' Greek, 

By and bye, however, as a language becomes 
itself an object of greater attention, at the same 
time that society, advancing from a simpler to a 
more complex state, has more things to designate, 
more thoughts to utter, and more distinctions to 
draw, it is felt to be a waste of resources to have 
two or more words for the signifying of one and 
the same object Men feel, and rightly, that with 
a boundless world lying around them and demand-* 
ing to be named, and which they only make their 
own in the measure and to the extent that they do 
name it, with infinite shades and varieties of 
thought and feeling subsisting in their own minds, 
and claiming to fimd utterance in words, it is a 
mere and wanton extravagance to expend two or 
more signs on that which could adequately be set 
forth by one — an extravagance in one part of their 
expenditure, which will be almost sure to issue in, 
and to be punished by, a corresponding scantness 
and straitness in another. Some thought or feel- 
ing will wholly want its adequate sign, because 
another has two. Hereupon that which has been 
well called the process of *desynonymizing' begins 
— ^that is, of gradually coming to discriminate in 
use between words which have hitherto been 
accounted perfectly equivalent, and, as such, indif- 
ferently employed. It is a positive enriching of a 
language when this process is felt to be accom- 
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plished, when two or more words which were once 
promiscuously used^ are felt to have had each its 
own pecuUar domain assigned to it, which it shall 
not itself overstep, upon which the others shall not 
encroach. This may seem at first sight but as the 
better regulation of old territory; for all practical 
purposes it is the acquisition of new. 

It is not to be supposed that this desyncmymizing 
process is eflfected according to any pre-arranged 
purpose or plan. The working genius of the lan- 
guage accomplishes its own objects, causes these 
synonymous words insensibly to fall off from one 
another, and to acquire separate and pecuUar 
meanmgs. The most that any single writer can do, 
save indeed in the terminology of science, is, as 
has been observed, to assist an already existing in- 
clination, to bring to the consciousness of all that 
which may already have been implicitly felt by 
many, and thus to hasten the process of this disen- 
gagement, or, as it has been excellently expressed, 
'' to regulate and ordinate the evident nisus and 
tendency of the popular usage into a severe defini- 
tion " and establish on a firm basis the distinction, 
so that it shall not be lost sight of or brought into 
question again. This, for instance, Wordsworth 
did in respect of the words 'imagination' and 
'fancy.' Before he wrote, it was, I suppose, ob- 
scurely felt by most that in ' imagination' there was 
more of the earnest, in * fancy' of the play, of the 
spirit, that the first was a loftier faculty and gift 
than the second ; yet for all this the words were 
continually, and not without loss, confound<^d. "^^ 
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first, in the Preface to his Lyrical BalladSy ren- 
dered it impossible that any one, who had read 
and mastered what he had written on the two 
words, should remain unconscious any longer of 
the essential difference existing between them.* 

Let me remark by the way how many other 
words in English are still waiting for such a discri- 
mination. Thus how great an ethical gain would 
it be, how much clearness would it bring into men's 
thoughts and feelings, if the distinction which 
exists in Latin between * vindicta' and * ultio,' that 
the first is a moral act, the just punishment of the 



* I had read a great many years ago in De Quincey's 
Letters to a Young Man whose JSdtication has been ne^' 
lected, a passage which I had still clearly in my mind while 
writing this paragraph. I have now recovered this passage, 
which, though it only says over again what is said ahove, yet 
does this so much more forcibly and fuUy, that I shall not 
hesitate to quote it, and the more readily that these letters, in 
many respects so valuable, have never been reprinted, but lie 
buried in the old numbers of a magazine, (The London 
Magazhie, 1823,) like so many other of the ' disjecta 
membra* of this illustrious master of English prose : " All 
languages," he says, " tend to clear themselves of synonyms, 
as intellectual culture advances ; the superfluous words being 
taken up and appropriated by new shades and combinations 
of thought evolved in the progress of society. And long 
before this appropriation is fixed and petrified, as it were, into 
the acknowledged vocabulary of the language, an insensible 
clinamen (to borrow a Lucretian word) prepares the way for 
it. Thus for instance, before Mr. Wordsworth had unveiled 
the great philosophic distinction between the powers oi fancy 
and imagination, the two words had begun to diverge from 
each other, the first being used to express a faculty somewhat 
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sinner by his God, of the criminal by the judge, the 
other an act in which the self-gratification of one 
who counts himself injured or oflfended is sought,, 
could in like manner be fully established, it does 
vaguely exist, between our 'vengeance' and 're- 
venge/ so that only 'vengeance* (with the verb 

* avenge') should be ascribed to God, and to men 
acting as the executors of his righteous doom ; 
while all in which their evil and sinful passions are 
the impulsive motive should be exclusively termed 

* revenge/ As it now is, the moral disapprobation 



capricious and exempted from law, the other to express a 
faculty more self-determined. When, therefore, it was at 
length perceived, that under an apparent unity of meaning 
there lurked a real dualism, and for philosophic purposes it 
was necessary that this distinction should have its appropriate 
expression, this necessity was met half way by the clinamen 
which had already affected the popular usage of the words." 
Compare with this what Coleridge had before said, Biogr, 
Lit, V. 1. p. 90. It is to Coleridge we owe the word * desy- 
nonymize,' against which indeed purists will object that it is 
of hybrid formation, the prefix Latin, the body of the word 
Greek ; and his own contributions direct and indirect in this 
province are perhaps both more in number and more im- 
portant than those of any English writer; as for instance 
the disentanglement of ' fanaticism' and ' enthusiasm' which 
we mainly owe to him; (Lit, Item, v. 2* p. 365;) of 'keen- 
ness' and 'subtlety,' (Table Talk, p. 140,) 'poetry' and 
* poesy;* (Lit, Rem, v. 1. p. 219 ;) and that on which he him- 
self laid so great a stress, ' reason' and * understanding.' 
[Since this note was written, De Quincey's Works have been 
republished in a collected form in America. He is also him- 
self republishing them in England ; but it is to be feared that 
it will be long before he reaches the Letters alluded ta a}:y^^%.\ 
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which cleaves, and cleaves justly, to ' revenge,' is 
oftentimes transferred almost unconsciously to 'ven- 
geance \ while yet without vengeance it is impos- 
sible to conceive in an evil world any assertion of 
righteousness, any moral government whatsoever. 
These distinctions which still wait to be made we 
may fitly regard as so much reversionary wealth in 
our mother tongue. 

The two causes which I mentioned above, the 
fact tiiat English is in the main a compromise 
between the languages spoken by the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Norman, and the further circumstance 
that it has received, welcomed, and foimd place for 
many later additions, these causes have together 
effected that we possess in English a great many 
duplicates, not to speak of triplicates, or even such 
a quintuplicate as that which I adduced just now, 
where the Saxon, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek 
had each given us a word. Let me mention a few 
duplicate substantives, Anglo-Saxon and Latin ; 
thus we have 'shepherd' and ' pastor \ ' feeling' and 
' sentiment ;' ' handbook' and * manual ;' * shire' and 
*coimty;' 'ship' and 'nave;' *anger^ and *ire;' 
* grief and * dolour ;' ' kingdom' and 'realm;' 'love* 
and 'charity;' 'feather* and 'plume;' 'forerunner' 
and ' precursor ;' ' freedom' and ' liberty;' * murder' 
and 'homicide;' 'moons' and 'lunes' — a word 
which has not been met with in the singular. 
Sometimes, in theology and science especially, we 
have gone both to the Latin and to the Greek, and 
drawn the same word from them both ; thus ' deist' 
and ' theist ;' ' numeration' and * arithmetic ;' 
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'Revelation' and 'Apocalypse/ 'temporal' and 

* chronical ;' ' compassion' and ' sympathy ;' ' sup- 
position' and ' hypothesis ;' ' dactyle' and ' digit' 
But to return to the Anglo-Saxon and Latin, 
the main factors *of our tongue, besides duplicate 
substantives, we have duplicate verbs, such as * to 
heal' and *to cure ;' 'to whiten' and Ho blanch ;' 

* to soften' and * to mollify ;' ' to cloke' and * to 
palliate ;' with many more. Duplicate adjectives 
also are numerous, as * shady' and ' umbrageous ;' 

* unreadable' and 'illegible ;' 'almighty' and 'omni- 
potent.' Occasionally where only one substantive, 
an Anglo-Saxon, exists, yet the adjectives are 
duplicate, and the English, which has not adopted 
the Latin substantive, has yet admitted the adjec- 
tive ; thus ' burden' has not merely ' burdensome' 
but also ' onerous,' while yet ' onus' has found no 
place with us; ' priest' has 'priestly' and 'sacerdotal;' 
' king' has ' kingly,' ' regal,' which is purely Latin, 
and ' royal,' which is Latin distilled through the 
Norman. 'Bodily' and 'corporal,' 'boyish' and 
'puerile,' 'bloody' and 'sanguine,' 'fearful' and 
' timid,' ' manly' and ' virile,' ' womanly' and ' femi- 
nine,' ' starry' and ' stellar,' ' yearly' and ' annual,' 
' wooden' and ' ligneous,' may all be placed in the 
same list. Nor are these more than a handful of 
words out of the number which might be adduced, 
and I think you would find both pleasure and 
profit in seeking to add to these lists, and as far as 
you are able, to make them gradually complete. 

I will observe by the way, that I have only 
adduced instances in which both the ^OTd& V^s^^ 
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continued to maintain their ground in our spoken 
and written language to the present day. Other 
cases are not few in which these duplicates once 
existed, but in which the one word has in the end 
proved fatal to and has extinguished the other. 
Thus * resurrection' and * againrising' no doubt 
existed cotemporaneously ; Wiclif uses them in- 
differently ; we may say the same of 'judge' and 
'doomsman/ 'adulteiy' and 'spouse-breach/ and 
of many words more. In each of these cases, how- 
ever, instead of dividing the intellectual domain 
between them, which perhaps would not always 
have been easy, the one word has definitively put 
the other out of use ; the Latin word, as you will 
observe, has triumphed over the Anglo-Saxon. I 
am not of those who consider these triumphs of the 
Latin element of our speech to be in every case a 
matter of regret ; though I would not willingly 
have seen 'pavone,' which Spenser would have 
introduced, for our much older * peacock ;' or * terre- 
mote,' which Gower employs, for * earthquake/ or 
other such Latinisms as these. 

But to return ; if we look closely at those other 
words which have succeeded in maintaining side 
by side their ground, we shall not fail to observe 
that in almost every instance they have asserted 
for themselves separate spheres of meaning, that 
although not in etymology, they have still in use 
become more or less distinct. Thus we use 'shep- 
herd' almost always in its primary meaning, keeper 
of sheep ; while ' pastor' is exclusively used in the 
tropical sense, one that feeds the flock of God ; at 
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the same time the language having only the one 
adjective, ' pastoral/ that is of necessity common 
to both. 'Love' and 'charity' are used in our 
authorized version of Scripture promiscuously, and 
out of the sense of their equivalence are made to 
represent one and the same Greek word ; but in 
modem use 'charity' has come predominantly 
to signify one particular manifestation of love, the 
supply of the bodily needs of others, ' love' con- 
tinuing to express the aflfection of the soul. ' Ship' 
remains in its literal meaning, while ' nave' has 
become a symbolic term used in sacred architecture 
alone. So with ' illegible' and ' unreadable,' the 
first is applied to the handwriting, the second to 
the subject-matter written ; thus, a man writes an 
' illegible' hand ; he has published an ' unreadable' 
book. So too it well becomes boys to be ' boyish,' 
but not men to be ' puerile.' Or take ' to blanch' 
and ' to whiten :' we have grown to use the first in 
the sense of to withdraw colouring matter : thus we 
' blanch' almonds or linen ; the cheek is ' blanched' 
with fear, that is, by the withdrawing of the blood ; 
but we * whiten' a wall, not by the withdrawing 
of some other colour, but by the superinducing of 
white ; thus ' whited sepulchres.' ' To palliate' is 
not now used, though it once was, in the sense ol 
wholly ' to cloke' or cover over, as it might be, our 
sins, but in that of eodenuating; 'to palliate' our 
faults is not to hide them altogether, but to seek 
to diminish their guilt in part. 

It might be urged that there was a certain pre- 
paredness in these words to separate off in theix 
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mftuifng from one anoth^, nuksomcii as they 

onginallj beknged to di^Terent stocks; nor would 

I deny that this may have aasisced; bat we find 

the same process at work where c^igmal difieience 

of stock can have supplied no soch assistanoe. 

* AstronomV and " astrology' are both drawn from 

the Greek, nor is there any reason befcvehand why 

the second should not be in as honoorable use as 

the first; for it signifies the r^ascnij as -ascn»ioiny^ 

the law% of the stars. Bat seeing ih&e is a true 

and a false science of the stars, both needing wc^da 

to otter them, it has come to pass that in oar later 

use, ^astrology' designates always that pretended 

science of imposture, which affecting to sabmit the 

moral freedom of men to the influences of the 

heavenly bodies, prognosticates future events from 

the position of these, as contrasted with 'astronomy/ 

that true science which investigates the laws of the 

heavenly bodies in their relations to one another 

and to the planet upon which we dwelL 

As these are both from the Greek, so ' despair/ 
and * diffidence' are both, though the second more 
directly than the first, &om the Latin. At a period 
not very long past the difference between them 
was hardly appreciable; it certainly could not be 
affirmed of one that it was very much stronger 
than the other. If in one the absence of all Aope, 
in the other that of all faith, was implied. In 
proof I would only refer you to a book with which 
I am sure every English schoolmaster will wish to 
be familiar, I mean The Pilgrim's Progress, where 
''Mistress Dijjidence'' is " Giant Despair's*' wife. 
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and not a whit behind him in deadly enmity to the 
pilgrims; even as Jeremy Taylor speaks of the im- 
penitent sinner's " diffidence in the hour of death/' 
meaning, as the context plainly shows, his despair. 
But to what end two words for one and the same 
thing? And thus ' diffidence' did not retain that 
force of meaning which it had at the first, but 
little by little assumed a more mitigated sense, 
(Hobbes speaks of " men's diffidence,'' that is, dis- 
trust, " of one another,") till it has come in our 
present English to signify a becoming distrust of 
ourselves, an humble estimate of our own powers* 
with only a slight intimation in the word, as in the 
later uses of * verecundia,' that perhaps this distrust 
is carried too far. 

Again, * interference' and ' interposition' are both 
from the Latin; and here too- it lies not by any 
anterior necessity in the several derivations of the 
words, that they should have the diflferent shades 
of meaning which yet they have obtained among 
us; — the Latin verbs which form their latter halves 
being about as strong one as the other. And yet 
in our practical use, 'interference' is something 
offensive ; it is the pushing in of himself between 
two parties on the part of a third, who was not 
asked, and is not thanked for his pains, and who, 
as the feeling of the word implies, had no business 
there ; while ' interposition' is employed to express 
the friendly peacemaking mediation of one whom 
the act well became, and who, even if he was not 
specially invited thereunto, is still thanked for what 
he has done. How real an moxeda^ S& \^ "vs\. "^^ 
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wealth and capabSides of a language thus to hare 
discriminated such wocds ^ thea^: and to be aUe 
to express acts ootiraidly the same br ditikrait 
wordsy as we would praise or blame tbem.* 

Let us now take some words whicb are noc thus 
desrnoii vmized bj usage <»lIt. but wiiidi ha^e an 
inherent eCTmoIogical distinction. — one, howerery 
which it might be easr to overlook, which, so loi^ 
as we dwell on the surface of the word, we shall 
OTerlook; and let us see whether we shall noc be 
gainers bj bringing out the distinction into dear 
consciousness. Here are the words "arroganl,' 
^ presumptuous,' and ' insolent:' we otten use them 
promiscuoudv; jet let us examine them a little 
more closely, and ask ourselvesw as soon as we have 
succeeded in tracing the lines of demarcation be- 
tween them, whether we are not now in possesBBOii 
of three distinct thoughts^ iastead of a single con- 



* It miLsc at till* same time be acknowleiiged. that if in the 
eoane of time distxnctioiuf are tiia» created* and if tiiis m 
the tendency of Lingnag!?. jet they are also somedmesy t:h.-mgfc 
hr \es& otlen, oblitenited. Thus the tine dLitini.*tion between 

* yea* and * yes/ * nay' and ' no,* that once existed in. Tgng^TiA^ 
has 'jnite •iiaappeared. * Yea,' and * Xay * in Wiclit** time, 
and a :zood deal later, were the answers tu qnestiuns framed 
in the affirmative. ** Will he come ?'* To this it wouLd hsve 
been replied, ' Yea* or ' Nay/ as the case mi^t be. Boi 
•* Will he not come ?" — to this the answer would hare been, 

* Yes/ or ' Xo.* Sir Thomas More tinds fault with Tyndale, 
that in his translation of th»* Bible he had not observed thia 
distinction, which was evidently therefore ^in^ out even 
Hien, that is in the rei^ of Henry VI LL, and shortly utier it 

WW qaitti ibigotcen. 
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fused one. Thus, he is * arrogant/ who claims the 
observance and homage of others as his due, (ad 
rogo,) does not wait for them to oflfer, but himself 
demands it; or who, having right to one sort of 
observance, claims another to which he has no right. 
Thus, it was * arrogance' in Nebuchadnezzar, when 
he required that all men should fall down before 
the image which he had reared. He, a man, was 
claiming for man's work the homage which be- 
longed only to God. But one is * presumptuous' 
who takes things to himself before he has acquired 
any title to them, (prae sumo,) the young man who 
already takes the place of the old, the learner who 
speaks as with the authority of the teacher. By 
and bye all this may very justly be his, but it is 
'presumption' to anticipate it now. * Insolent' 
means properly no more than unusual; to act * in- 
solently' is to act unusually. The oflfensive sense 
which the word has acquired rests upon the feel- 
ing that there is a certain well-understood rule of 
society, a recognised standard of moral behaviour, 
to which each of its members should conform. The 
' insolent' man is one who violates this rule, who 
breaks through this order, acting in an unaccus- 
tomed manner. The same sense of the orderly 
being also the moral, speaks out in the word 'irre- 
gular;' a man of 'irregular,' is for us a man of 
immoral, life ; and yet more strongly in the Latin 
language, which has but one word (mores) for cus- 
toms and morals. 

Or consider the following words ; * to hate,' ' to 
loathe,' * to detest,' and ' to abhor.' Each of them 
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rests on an image entirely distinct firom the others ; 
two, the first and second, being Anglo-Saxon, and 
the others Latin. * To hate ' is properly to be in- 
flaiaed with passionate dislike, the word being 
connected with 'heat,' 'hot;' just as we speak, 
using the same figure, of persons being * incensed ' 
with anger, or of their anger 'kindling ;' 'ira' and 
* uro ' being perhaps related. * To loathe ' is pro- 
perly to feel nausea, the turning of the stomach at 
that which excites first natural, and then by a 
transfer, moral disgust. 'To detest' is to bear 
witness against, not to be able to keep silence in 
regard of something, to feel ourselves obliged to 
lift up our voice and testimony against it. * To 
abhor ' is to shrink shuddering back, as one would 
firom an object of fear, an hissing serpent rising in 
one's path. Thus oiu* blessed Lord ' hated ' to see 
his Father's house profaned, when, the zeal of that 
house consuming Him, He drove forth in anger the 
profaners from it ; He 'loathed' the lukewarmness 
of the Laodiceans, when He threatened to spue 
them out of his mouth ; He ' detested ' the hypo- 
crisy of the Pharisees and Scribes, when He pro- 
claimed their sin, and uttered those eight woes 
against them ; (Matt. 23 ;) He 'abhorred' the evil 
suggestions of Satan, when He bade the Tempter 
to get behind Him, seeking to put a distance be- 
tween Himself and him. 

You will observe that in most of the words which 
I have adduced, I have sought to refer their usage 
to their etymologies, to follow the guidance of these, 
and by the same aid to trace the lines of demarca^ 
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tion which divide them. For I cannot but think 
it an omission in a very instructive volume upon 
synonyms which has lately been edited by Arch- 
bishop Whately, and a partial diminution of its 
usefulness, that in the valuation of words reference 
is so seldom made to these, the writer relying 
almost entirely on present usage, and the tact and 
instinct of a cultivated mind for the appreciation of 
them aright. The accomplished author (or authoress) 
of this book indeed justifies this omission on the 
ground that a book of synonyms has to do with the 
present relative value of words, not with their roots 
and derivations; and further, that a reference to 
these brings in often what is only a disturbing force 
in the process, tending to confuse rather than to 
clear.* But while it is quite true that words may 
often ride very slackly at anchor on their etymo- 
logies, may be borne hither and thither by the 
shifting tides and currents of usage, yet are they 
for the most part still holden by them. Very few 
have broken away and drifted from their moorings 

* Among the words of which the etymology, if we were to 
suffer oui'selves to he led hy it, would place us altogether on 
a wrong track as to its present meaning, the writer adduces 
* aUegiance/ which hy usage signifies " the fidelity of the sub- 
ject to his prince," while the etymology would rather suggest 
" conformity to law." But surely this derivation of it, as 
though it were * ad legem,* is an erroneous one. It is rather 
derived from * alligo,* as * liege' from * ligo ;* and thus is per- 
fectly true to its etymology, signifying as it does the obliga- 
tion wherewith one is bound to his superior. Algernon 
Sidney, in his Discourse concerning Government, c. 3, § 36, 
falls into the same mistake; for, replying to «icn£L<^^\sL<^\ss!£^^ 
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altogether. A 'novelist,' or writer of new tales in 
the present day is very different from a ' novelist' 
or upholder of Tiew theories in politics and religi<»i, 
of two hundred years ago; yet the idea of neionesa 
is common to them both. A 'naturalist' was then 
a denier of revealed truth, of any but natural reli- 
gion ; he is now an investigator, and often a pious 
one, of nature and of her laws ; yet the word has 
remained true to its etymology all the while. 
A * methodist ' was once a follower of a certain 
'method' of philosophical induction, now of a 
' method ' in the fulfilment of religious duties; but 
in either case 'method,' or orderly progression, is the 
soul of the word. Take other words which have 
changed or modified their meaning, — ^'plantations,' 
for instance, which were once colonies of men, (and 
indeed we still * plant ' a colony,) but are now nur- 
series of young trees, and you will find the same to 
hold good ' Ecstasy ' was madness, it is delight, 
but in neither case has it departed from its funda- 
mental meaning, since it is the nature alike of this 
and that to set men out of and beside themselves. 



tained that trabmission was due to kings, even though they 
should act in direct contradiction to the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom, he observes that the very word * allegiance/ of 
which they made so much, refuted them ; for tlus was plainly 
"such an obedience as the law requires." He would have 
done better appealing, as indeed on one occasion he does, to 
the word * loyalty,' which, being derived from * loi/ expresses 
properly that fidelity which one owes according to law, and 
does not necessarily include that attachment to the royal 
person, which happily we in England have been able further 
to throw into the word. 
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And even when the fact is not so obvious as in 
these eases, the etymology of a word exercises an 
unconscious influence upon its uses, oftentimes 
makes itself felt when least expected, so that a 
word, after seeming quite to have forgotten, will 
after longest wanderings, return to it again. And 
one of the arts of a great poet or prose writer, who 
wishes to add emphasis to his style, to bring out 
all the latent forces of his native tongue, will very 
often consist in reconnecting a word by his use of 
it with its original derivation, in not suffering it to 
forget itself and its father's house, though it would. 
How often and with what signal effect Milton does 
this ; while yet how often the fact that he is doing 
it, even by scholars passes unobserved.* And even 
if all this were not so, yet the past history of a 
word, which history must needs start from its deri- 
vation, how soon soever that may be left behind, is 
surely a necessary element in its present valuation. 
A man may be wholly different now from what 
once he was, yet not the less to know his antece- 
dents is needful, before we can ever perfectly un- 
derstand his present self; and the same holds good 
with a word. 



* Bossuet supplies a good example of the same, who in his 
panegyric of the great Cond^ expresses himself thus : " On le 
vit Stonner de ses regards ^tincelants ceux qui echappaient 
a ses coups.'* Take itonner in its usual secondary sense, and 
how feeble and pointless the whole ; but doubtless the sacred 
orator brought it back to the * attonitus* from which it and 
our ' astonirih' alike proceed, and then, how grand its employ- 
ment! 
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ceive, perfectly justifies the feeling. 'Felicitations' 
are little better than compliments; * congratula- 
tions ' are the expression of a genuine sympathy 
and joy. 

Let me illustrate the importance of synonymous 
distinctions by another example, by the words, * to 
invent' and *to discover;' 'invention' and 'dis- 
covery.' How slight may seem to us the distinction 
between them, even if we see any at all. Yet try 
them a little closer, try them, which is the true 
proof, by aid of examples, and you will perceive 
that by no means can they be indifferently used — 
that on the contrary a great principle lies at the 
root of their distinction. Thus we speak of the 
' invention' of printing, the 'discovery' of America. 
Shift these words, and speak, for instance, of the 
* invention' of America ; you feel at once how un- 
stiitable the language is. And why? Because 
Columbus did not make that to be, which before 
Idm had not been. America was there, before he 
jrevealed it to European eyes; but that which 
t)efore was, he showed to be ; he withdrew the veil 
"^vhich hitherto had concealed it ; he ' discovered' 
i-t So too we speak of Newton ' discovering' the 
i.»w of gravitation ; he drew aside the veil whereby 
^^xien's eyes were hindered from perceiving it, but 
"fcie law had existed from the beginning of the 
"^^^orld, and would have existed whether he or any 
c^'tlier man had traced it or no ; neither was it in 
^-^ JT way affected by the discovery of it which he 
^'^•d made. But Gutenburg, or whoever else it 
Ly have been to whom the honour belongs, ' in- 
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vented' printing ; he made something to be, which 
hitherto was not. In like manner Harvey Mis- 
covered' the circulation of the blood ; but Watt 

* invented' the steam engine ; and we speak, with 
a true distinction, of the * inventions' of Art, the 
' discoveries' of Science. In the very highest matters 
of all, it is deeply important that we be aware of 
and observe the distinction. In religion there have 
been many 'discoveries,' but (in true religion I 
mean) no * inventions.' Many discoveries — ^but God 
in each case the discoverer ; He draws away the 
veils, one veil after another, that have hidden Him 
from men ; the discovery or revelation is from Him- 
self, for no man by searching has found out Grod ; 
and therefore, wherever anything offers itself as an 
'invention' in matters of religion, it proclaims itself 
a lie, — all self-devised worships, all religions which 
man projects from his own heart. Just that is 
known of God which He is pleased to make known, 
and no more; and men's recognising or refusing to 
recognise in no ways affects it. They may deny or 
may acknowledge Him, but He continues the 
same. 

As involving in like manner a distinction which 
cannot safely be lost sight of, how important the 
difference, of which the existence is asserted by 
our possession of the two words, ' to apprehend' 
and *to comprehend,' with their substantives, 

* apprehension' and ' comprehension.' For indeed 
we 'apprehend' many truths, which we do not 
' comprehend.' The great mysteries of our faith, — 
the doctrine for instance of the Holy Trinity, we 
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lay hold upon it, (ad prehendo,) we hang on it, our 
souls live by it ; but we do not * comprehend' it, 
that is, we do not take it all in ; for it is a necessary 
attribute of God that He is incomprehensible ; if 
He were not so, either He would not be God, or 
the being that comprehended Him would be God 
also. But it also belongs to the idea of God that 
He may be ' apprehended,' though not * compre- 
hended,' by his reasonable creatures : He has 
made them to know Him, though not to know Him 
all, to * apprehend,' though not to * comprehend' 
Him. We may transfer with profit the same dis- 
tinction to matters not quite so solemn. I read 
Goldsmith's Traveller, or one of Gay's Fables, and 
I feel that I ' comprehend' it ; — I do not believe, 
that is, that there was anything in the poet's mind 
or intention, which I have not in the reading repro- 
duced in my own. But I read Hamlet, or King 
Lear : here I ' apprehend' much ; I have wondrous 
glimpses of the poet's intention and aim ; but I do 
not for an instant suppose that I have * compre- 
hended,' taken in, that is, all that was in his mind 
in the writing ; or that his purpose does not stretch 
in manifold directions far beyond the range of my 
vision ; and I am sure there are few who would 
not shrink from affirming, at least if they at all 
realized the force of the words they were using, 
that they ' comprehended' Shakespeare ; however 
much they may ' apprehend' in him. 

How often * opposite' and * contrary' are used as 
if there was no diflference between them, and yet 
there is a most essential one, one which ^^^.V^sb^^^ 
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we may best express bj saying that ^oppodtes' 
coTnpletey while ' contraries* exdude one another. 
Thus the most ' opposite' moral or mental charac- 
teristics mav meet in one and the same person, 
while to say that the most ' contrary' did so, would 
be manifestly absurd ; for example, a soldier may 
be at once prudeiU and boldy for these are oppo- 
sites ; he could not be at once prudent and rash, 
for these are contraries. We may love ajud fear at 
the same time and the same person ; we ]»ray in the 
Litany that we may love and fear God, Uie two 
being opposites^ and thus the complements of one 
another ; but to pray that we might love and hcUe 
would be as illogical as it would be impioos, 
for these are contraries^ and could no more co- 
exist together than white and black, hot and 
cold, at the same time in the same subject Or 
to take another illustration, svjeet and eour are 
* opposites,' siveet and bitter are ' contraries.'* It 
will be seen then that there is always a certain 
relation between ^opposites;' they unfold themselves 
though in difterent directions from the same root, 
as the positive and negative forces of electricity, 
and in their very opposition uphold and sustain one 
another; while 'contraries* encounter one another 
from quarters quite diverse, and one only subsists 
in the exact degree that it puts out of working the 
other. Surely this distinction cannot be an unim- 
portant one either in the region of ethics or else- 
where. 

♦ See Coleridgti's Ciiurch and State, p. 18. 
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It will happen continually that rightly to dis- 
tinguish between two words will throw great light 
upon some controversy in which those words play a 
principal part, nay, may virtually put an end to that 
controversy altogether. Thus when Hobbes, with a 
true instinct, would have laid deep the foundations 
of atheism and despotism together, resolving all 
right into might, and not merely robbing men, if 
he could, of the power, but denying to them the 
duty, of obeying Gk>d rather than man, his sophisms 
could stand only so long as it was not perceived 
that 'compulsion' and 'obligation,' with which he 
juggled, conveyed two ideas perfectiy distinct^ 
indeed disparate, in kind. They collapsed at once, 
so soon as it was perceived that what pertained to 
one had been transfetred to the other by a mere 
confusion of terms and cunning sleight of hand, 
the one being a physical^ the other a Tnoral ne* 
cessity. 

There is indeed no such fruitful source of con- 
fusion and mischief as thi»-«-two words are tacitiy 
assumed as equivalent, and therefore exchangeable, 
and then that which may be assumed, and with 
truth, of one, is assumed also of the other, of which 
it is not true. Thus, for instance, it often is with 
' instruction' and ' education.' Cannot we 'instruct' 
a child, it is asked, cannot we teach it gec^praphy, or 
arithmetic, or grammar, quite independently of the 
Catechism, or even of the Scriptures? No doubt 
you may; but can you 'educate,' without bringing 
moral and spiritual forces to bear fipon the mind 
and affections of the child? And yaa mns^ \n.^\^ 
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parts of this island. It will be interesting to show 
that the limits of this Danish settlement and 
occupation may even now be confidently traced 
by tiie frequent occurrence in all such districts 
of the names of towns and villages ending in ' bye,' 
which word signified in their language, 'town,' 
as Netherby, Appleby, Derby. Thus if you ex- 
amine closely a map of Lincolnshire, one of the 
chief seats, as is well known, of Danish immigrfr- 
tion, you will find that well-nigh a fourth part of 
the towns and villages have this ending ; the whole 
coast is indeed studded with them ; while here in 
Hampshire it is utterly unknown. 

Who that has seen London from one of its 
bridges, with that magnificent forest of masts 
stretching down the river, or that has only heard 
of its commerce, but would learn with interest that 
' London,' according to the most probable etymo- 
logy, is a name formed out of two Celtic words^ 
and means, " City of ships"? Such a prophecy of 
the future greatness of the great commercial capital 
of England and of the world lay from the veiy first 
in the name which it bore ; not to say that this 
name indicates that firom earliest times, before a 
Roman had set his foot upon the soil, the wondei^ 
fully advantageous position of London for commerce 
had been discovered and improved. 

You are yourselves learning, or hereafter you 
may be teaching others, the names and number of 
the English counties or shires. What a dull routine 
task for them and for you this may be, tasking the 
memory, but supplying no food for the intellect, no 
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points of attachment for any of its higher powers to 
take hold of. And yet in these two little words 

* shire' and 'county/ if you would make them 
render up even a small part of their treasure, what 
lessons of English history are contained. One who 
knows the origin of these names, and how we come 
to possess such a double nomenclature, looks far 
into the social condition of England in that period 
when the rudimental germs of all that has since 
made England glorious and great were being laid, 
and by these words may excellently show how the 
present links itself on with the remotest past ; how 
of a land, as of a person, it may be truly said, " the 
child is father of the man." ' Shire,' as I observed 
just now, is connected with ' shear,' ' share,' and is 
properly a portion ' sheard' or ' shorn' off. When 
a Saxon king would create an earl, it did not lie in 
men's thoughts, accustomed as then they were to 
deal with realities, that such could be, as now it 
may, a merely titular creation, or could exist with- 
out territorial jurisdiction ; and a ' share' or ' shire' 
was assigned him to govern, which also gave him 
his title. But at the Conquest this Saxon officer 
was displaced by a Norman, the 'earl' by the 

* count' — this title of ' count,' borrowed from the 
later Koman empire, meaning originally 'com- 
panion,' (comes,) one who had the honour of being 
closest companion to his leader ; and the ' shire' 
was now the ' county,' (comitatus,) as governed by 
this 'comes.' In that singular and inexplicable 
fortune of words, which causes some to disappear 
and die out under the circumstances apparently 
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most favourable for life, others to hold their ground 
when all seemed against them, 'count' has dis- 
appeared from the titles of English nobility, while 
' earl' has recovered its place ; although, in evidence 
of the essential identity of the two titles, or offices 
rather, the wife of the earl is entitled a ' countess ;' 
and in further memorial of these great changes 
that so long ago came over our land, the two names 
* shire' and ' county' equally survive as household, 
and in the main interchangeable, words in our 
moutha 

Let us a little consider, in conclusion, how we 
may usefully bring our etymologies and our other 
notices of words to bear on the religious teaching 
which we would impart in our schools. To do this 
with much profit we must often deal with words as 
the Queen does with the gold and silver coin of the 
realm. When this has been current long, and by 
much use and often passing from man to man, with 
perhaps occasional clipping in dishonest hands, has 
quite lost the clear brightness, the well-defined 
sharpness of outline, and a good part of the weight 
and intrinsic value which it had when first issued 
from the royal mint, it is the sovereign's prerogative 
to recall it, and issue it anew, with her image 
stamped on it afresh, bright and sharp, weighty 
and full as at first. Now to a process such as this 
the true mint-masters of language will often submit 
the words which they use ; and something of this 
kind we all of us may do. Where use and custom 
have worn away the significance of words, we too 
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may recall and issue them afresh. And this has 
been the case with how many ; for example, with a 
word which will be often in yom* mouths — the 
' lessons' of the day. What is ' lessons' here for 
most of us but a lazy synonym for the morning and 
evening chapters appointed to be read in church ? 
But realize the word * lessons/ and what the church 
intended in calling these chapters by this name ; 
namely, that they are to be the daily instruction of 
her children. Listen to them as such; address 
yourselves to their explanation in the spirit of this 
word; make your pupils regard them in this light ; 
show them that, using this name in regard of them, 
they afl&rm them to be such, to be not in word 
only but in truth, daily ' lessons' for every one. 

The * Bible' itself, — ^with no irreverent use of the 
word, it may yet be no more to us than the sign 
by which we designate the written word of God. 
But if we ask ourselves what the word means, and 
know that it means simply * The Book,' so that 
there was a time when ' bible' in English would 
be applied to any book, ^ Chaucer it is so,) then 
how much matter of thought and reflection is here, 
and in this our present restriction of the word to 
one book, to the exclusion of all others. So pre- 
vailing, that is, has been the sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture being the Book, the worthiest and best, that 
one which explained all other books, standing up 
in their midst, — ^like Joseph's kingly sheaf, to 
which all the other sheaves did obeisance, — that 
this name of ' Bible' or * Book' has come to be 
restricted to it alone : just as ' Scripture' means no 
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more than ^Writing \ but this inspired Writing has 
been felt to be so far above all other writings, that 
this name also it has challenged as exclusively its 
own. 

You will present, I think, to your pupils the 
Collects which they learn from Sunday to Sunday 
under a more interesting aspect, when you have 
taught them that they probably are so called 
because they ' collect,' as into a focus, the teaching 
of the Epistle and Oospel, gathering them up into 
a single petition; and from this you may profitably 
exercise them in tracing the bond of relation which 
thus will be found ever to exist between the 
Collect, and the Epistle and Gospel which follow it 
And I am sure there is much to be learned from 
knowing that the ^ surname," as distinguished from 
the Christian name, is the name over and above, 
not the *sire'-name, or name received from the 
father, but * sur'-name, (super nomen) — ^that, while 
there never was a time when every baptized man 
had not a Christian name, inasmuch as his person- 
ality before God was recognised, yet the surname, 
the name expressing a man's relation, not to the 
kingdom of God, but to the worldly society in 
which he lives, is only of a much later growth, an 
addition to the other, as the word itself declarea 
And what a lesson at once in the upgrowth of human 
society, and in the contrast between it and the 
heavenly society, might be appended to this expla- 
nation. There was a period when only a few had 
surnames, only a few, that is, had any significance 
or importance in the order of things temporal; 
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while the Christian name from the first was com- 
mon to every man. Surely this may be brought 
usefully to bear on your exposition of the first 
words in the Catechism. 

And then further, in regard of the long Latin 
words, which, with all our desire to use all plain- 
ness of speech, we yet cannot do without, nor find 
their adequate substitutes in the other parts of 
our language, but which must remain the vehicles 
of so much of the truth by which we live — in 
explaining these, make it, I would say, your rule 
always to start, where you can, from the derivation, 
and to return to that as often as you can. Thus 
you have before you the word ' revelation.' How 
great a matter, if you can attach some distinct 
image to the word, and one to which your scholars, 
as often as they hear the word, may mentally 
recur. Nor is this impossible. God's revelation 
of Himself is the drawing back of the veil or 
curtain which concealed Him from men ; not man 
finding out God, but God declaring or discovering 
Himself to man ; all which lies plainly in the word. 
Or you have the word 'absolution:' many will 
know that it has something to do with the pardon 
of sins ; but in how much more lively a way, to say 
the least, will they know this, when they know that 
'to absolve' means *to loosen from :' God's 'absolu- 
tion' of men is his releasing of them fi-om the 
bands of sin with which they were tied and bound. 
Here every one will connect a distinct image with 
the word, one that will always come to his help 
when he would realize what its actual meaning is. 
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That which was done for Lazarus naturally, the 
Lord saying in regard of him, " Loose him, and let 
him go,'" the same is done spiritually for us, when 
we receive the ' absolution' of our ons. 

Many words more suggest themselves;* but 



* Several of the following I had marked down, while 
sketching oat these lectures, with the intention of using them 
therein ; hat from lack of space, or from one cause or another, 
have not employed them. They contain, I helieve, every one 
of them, in their derivation or their use, or in both, sometfaing 
that will make it worth your pains to acquaint yourselves with 
them ; either some fact of history, some custom of past times, 
some truth of the moral or spiritual world, some lively and 
impressive image, or other noticeable circumstance about 
them. In most cases Richardson's Dictionary, the only one 
from which I can promise you effectual help, for it is the only 
English one in which etymology assumes the dig^ty of a 
science, will put you in the right position for judging why the 
word has been suggested to you. The words, to which many 
other might easily be added, are these: — affable, anthem, 
bachelor, barbarous, belief, bombast, caprice, caricature, 
casuistry, chemist, civility, civilization, clerk, comedy, com- 
mon-sense, constable, convivial, courtesy, coxcomb, cynical, 
danger, delirium, devotion, disparage, dispute, dissipation, 
enthusiasm, epicure, fanatic, feudal, fortnight, frxigality, 
gazette, generous, genius, gentleman, gossip, habit, heresy, 
history, homage, husbandly, hypocrite, iniquity, integrity, 
intoxication, knight, legend, livery, marshal, maxim, meiey, 
misunderstanding, mountebank, naughtiness, novel, obliga- 
tion, peers, physician, plagiary, polite, politics, precarious, 
prerogative, prevaricate, prodigy, profane, prose, quintessence, 
rebellion, recreant, refinement, reflection, religion, reprobate, 
reputation, right, salary, sedition, speculation, stationer, stoic, 
superstition, sycophant, tragedy, transgression, treacle, univer- 
sity, urbane, verse, villany, wassail, wicked, worship. 
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only one more I will bring forward ; and that one, 
because we shall find in it a lesson more for our- 
selves than for others, and it is with such an one I 
would fain bring these lectures to a close. How 
important, I would observe then, is the truth which 
we express in the naming of our work in this world 
our ' vocation,^ or, which is the same finding utter- 
ance in homelier Anglo-Saxon, our * calling.' What 
a calming, elevating, ennobling view of the tasks 
which we find ourselves set in this world to do, this 
word would give us, if we did but realize it to the 
full We did not come to our work by accident ; 
we did not choose it for ourselves; but, under much 
which may wear the appearance of accident and 
self-choosing, came to it by God's leading and ap- 
pointment What a help is this thought to enable 
us to appreciate justly the dignity of our work, 
though it were far humbler work, even in eyes of 
men, than that of any one of us present ! What an 
assistance in calming unsettled thoughts and 
desires, such as would make us wish to be some- 
thing else than that which we are ! What a source 
of confidence, when we are tempted to lose heart, 
and to doubt whether we shall be able to carry 
through our work with any blessing or profit to 
ourselves or to others ! It is our * vocation,' our 
* calling;' and He who * called^ us to it, will 
fit us for it, and strengthen us in it 
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PREFACE. 



A SERIES of four lectures which I delivered 
last spring to the pupils of King's College 
School, London, supplied the foundation to this 
present volume. These lectures, which I was obliged 
to prepare in haste, on a brief invitation, and under 
the pressure of other engagements, being subse- 
quently enlarged and recast, were delivered in the 
autumn somewhat more nearly in their present 
shape to the pupils of the Training School, Win- 
chester; although of course with those alterations, 
omissions and additions, which the difference in 
my hearers suggested as necessary or desirabla I 
have found it convenient to keep the lectures, as 
regards the persons presumed to be addressed, in 
that earlier form which I had sketched out at the 
first ; and, inasmuch as it helps much to keep lectures 
vivid and real that one should have some well de- 
fined audience, if not actually before one, yet before 
the mind's eye, to suppose myself throughout ad- 
dressing my first hearers. I have supposed myself, 
that is, addressing a body of young Englishmen, aU 
with a fair amoimt of classical knowledge (in my 
explanations I have sometimes had others with less 
than theirs in my eye), not wholly unacquainted 
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with modem languages; but not yet with any 
special designation as to their future work ; having 
only as yet marked out to them the duty in general 
of living lives worthy of those who have England 
for their native country, and English for their 
native tongue. To lead such through a more 
intimate knowledge of this into a greater love of 
that, has been a principal aim which I have set 
before myself throughout 

In a few places I have been obliged again to go 
over ground which I had before gone over in a 
little book, ''On the Study of Words;" but I 
believe that I have never merely repeated myself, 
nor given to the readers of my former work and 
now of this any right to complain that I am com- 
pelling them to travel a second time by the same 
paths. At least it has been my endeavour, when- 
ever I have found myself at points where the two 
books come necessarily into contact, that what was 
treated with any fulness before, should be here 
touched on more lightly; and only what there was 
slightly handled, should here be entered on at 
large. 

Itchenstoke, Feb. 7, 1855. 
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LECTURE I 

ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. 

AVERY slight acquaintance with the history of 
our own language will teach us that the speech 
of Chaucer's age is not the speech of Skelton's, that 
there is a great difiference between the language 
under Elizabeth and that under Charles the First, 
between that under Charles the First and Charles 
the Second, between that under Charles the Second 
and Queen Anne ; that considerable changes had 
taken place between the beginning and the middle 
of the last century, and that Johnson and Fielding 
did not write altogether as we do now. For in 
the course of a nation's progress new ideas are 
evermore mounting above the horizon, while others 
are lost sight of and sink below it: others again 
change their form and aspect : others which seemed 
united, split into parts. And as it is with ideas, 
so it is with their symbols, words. New ones are 
perpetually coined to meet the demand of an ad- 
vanced understanding, of new feelings that have 
sprung out of the decay of old ones, of ideas that 

B 
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have shot forth from the summit of the tree of our 
knowledge; old words meanwhile fall into disuse 
and become obsolete; others have their meaning 
narrowed and defined; synonyms diverge from each 
other and their property is parted between them ; 
nay, whole classes of words will now and then be 
thrown overboard, as new feelings or perceptions 
of analogy gain ground. A history of the language 
in which all these vicissitudes should be pointed 
out, in which the introduction of every new word 
should be noted, so far as it is possible — and much 
may be done in this way by laborious and diligent 
and judicious research — in which such words as 
have become obsolete should be followed down to 
their final extinction, in which all the most remark- 
able words should be traced through their succes- 
sive phases of meaning, and in which moreover the 
causes and occasions of these changes should be 
explained, such a work would not only abound 
in entertainment, but would throw more light on 
the development of the human mind than all the 
brainspun systems of metaphysics that ever were 
written. 

These words, which thus far are not my own, 
but the words of a greatly honoured friend and 
teacher, who, though we behold him now no more, 
still teaches, and will teach, by the wisdom of his 
writings, and the nobleness of his life (they are 
words of Archdeacon Hare's), I have put in the fore- 
front of my lectures ; seeing that they anticipate 
in the way of masterly sketch all which 1 shall 
attempt to accomplish, and indeed draw out the 
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lines of much more, to which I shall not venture 
even to put forth my hand. They are the more 
welcome to me, because they encourage me to 
believe that if, in choosing the English language, 
its past and its present, as the subject of that brief 
course of lectures which I am to deliver in this 
place, I have chosen a subject which in many 
ways transcends my powers, and lies beyond the 
range of my knowledge, it is yet one in itself of 
deepest interest, and of recognized value. Nor can 
I refrain from hoping that even with my imperfect 
handling, it is an argument which will find an 
answer and an echo in the hearts of all who hear 
me; which would have found this at any time; 
which will do so especially at the present. For 
these are times which naturally rouse into liveliest 
activity all our latent afifections for the land of our 
birth. It is one of the compensations, indeed the 
greatest of all, for the wastefulness, the woe, the 
cruel losses of war, that it causes and indeed com- 
pels a people to know itself a people; leading 
each one to esteem and prize most that which he 
has in common with his fellow countrymen, and 
not now any longer those things which separate 
and divide him from them. 

And the love of our own languiage, what is it in 
fact, but the love of our country expressing itself 
in one particular direction? If the great acts of 
that nation to which we belong are precious to us, 
if we feel ourselves made greater by their greatness, 
summoned to a nobler life by the nobleness of 
Englishmen who have already lived and died, and 
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have bequeathed to us a name which must not by 
us be made less, what exploits of theirs can well be 
nobler, what can more clearly point out their 
native land and ours as having fulfilled a glorious 
past, as being destined for a glorious future, than 
that they should have acquired for themselves and 
for those who come after them a clear, a strong, 
an harmonious, a noble language? For all this 
bears witness to corresponding merits in those that 
speak it, to clearness of mental vision, to strength, 
to harmony, to nobleness in them that have gra- 
dually formed and shaped it to be the utterance of 
their inmost life and being. 

To know of this 'language, the stages which it 
has gone through, the quarters from which its 
riches have been derived, the gains which it is now 
making, the perils which have threatened or are 
threatening it, the losses which it has sustained, 
the latent capacities which may yet be in it, waiting 
to be evoked, the points in which it is superior to 
other tongues, in which it comes short of them, all 
this may well be the object of worthy ambition to 
every one of us. So may we hope to be ourselves 
guardians of its purity, and not corrupters of it ; to 
introduce, it may be, others into an intelligent 
knowledge of that, with which we shall have Ourselves 
more than a merely superficial acquaintance; to 
bequeath it to those who come after us not worse 
than we received it ourselves. " Spartam nactus 
es; banc exorna,'' — this should be our motto in 
respect at once of our country, and of our country's 
tongue. 
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respect at once of oiir country, and of our country's 
tongue. 

Nor shall we, I trust, any of us feel this subject 
to be alien or remote from the purposes which have 
brought us to study within these walls. It is true 
that we are mainly occupied here in studying other 
tongues than our own. The time we bestow upon 
it is small as compared with that bestowed on 
those others. And yet'one of our main purposes in 
learning them is that we may better understand 
this. Nor ought any other to dispute with it the 
first and foremost place in our reverence, our gra- 
titude, and our love. It has been well and worthily 
said by an illustrious German scholar: "The care of 
the national language I consider as at all times a 
sacred trust and a most important privilege of the 
higher orders of society. Every man of education 
should make it the object of his unceasing concern, 
to preserve his language pure and entire, to speak 
it^ so far as is in his power, in all its beauty and 
perfection A nation whose language be- 
comes rude and barbarous, must be on the brink of 
barbarism in regard to everything else. A nation 
which allows her language to go to ruin, is parting 
with the last half of her intellectual independence, 
and testifies her willingness to cease to exist."* 

But this knowledge, like all other knowledge 
which is worth attaining, is only to be attained at 
the price of labour and pains. The language which 
at this day we speak is the result of processes 



• F. Sclilegel, History of lAterature^ Ledwre 10. 
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which have been going forward for hundreds and 
for thousands of years. Nay more, it is not too 
much to affirm that processes modifying theEnglish 
which at the present day we write and speak, have 
been at work from the first day that man, being 
gifted with discourse of reason, projected his thought 
from out himself, and embodied and contemplated 
it in his word. Which things being so, if we would 
understand this language as it now is, we must 
know something of it as it has been ; we must be 
able to measure, however roughly, the forces which 
have been at work upon it, moulding and shaping 
it into the forms which it now wears. 

At the same time various prudential considera- 
tions must determine for us how far up we will 
endeavour to trace the course of its history. There 
are those who may seek to trace our language to 
the forests of Germany and Scandinavia, to investi- 
gate its relation to slU the kindred tongues that 
were there spoken ; again, to follow it up, till it and 
they are seen descending from an elder stock; nor 
once to pause^ till they have assigned to it its place 
not merely in respect of that small group of lan- 
guages which are immediately round it, but in 
respect of all the tongues and languages of the 
earth. I can imagine few studies of a more sur- 
passing interest than this. Others, however, 
must be content with seeking such insight into 
their native language as may be within the reach 
of all who, unable to make this the subject of 
especial research, possessing neither that vast com- 
pass of knowledge^ nor that immense apparatus of 
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books^ not being at liberty to dedicate to it that 
devotion almost of a life which, followed out to the 
full, it would require, have yet an intelligent 
interest in their mother tongue, and desire to learn 
as much of its growth and history and construction 
as may be reasonably deemed within their reach. 
To such as these I shall suppose myself to be 
speaking. It would be a piece of great presumption 
in me to undertake to speak to any other, or to 
assume any other ground than this for myself. 

I know there are some, who, when they are 
invited to enter at all upon the past history of the 
language, are inclined to make answer — '^ To what 
end such studies to us? Why cannot we leave 
ihem to a few antiquaries and grammarians? 
Sufficient to us to know the laws of our present 
English, to obtain an accurate acquaintance with 
the language as we now find it, without concerning 
ourselves with the phases through which it has 
previously past." This may sound plausible enough; 
and I can quite understand a real lover of his native 
tongue, supposing he had not bestowed much 
thought upon the subject, arguing in this manner. 
And yet indeed such argument proceeds altogether 
on a mistake. One sufficient reason why we should 
occupy ourselves with the past of our language is, 
because the present is only intelligible in the light 
of the past, often of a very remote past indeed. 
There are anomalies out of number now existing in 
our language, which the pure logic of grammar is 
quite incapable of explaining ; which nothing but 
a knowledge of its historic evolutions, and of th& 
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disturbing forces which have made themselves felt 
therein, will ever enable us to understand. Even 
as, again, unless we possess some knowledge of the 
past, it is impossible that we can ourselves advance 
a single step in the unfolding of the latent capa- 
bilities of the language, without the danger of 
committing some barbarous violation of its very 
primary laws. 

The plan which I have laid down for myself, 
and to which I shall adhere, in this lecture and in 
those which will succeed it, is as follows. In this 
my first lecture I will ask you to consider the 
language as now it is, to decompose with me some 
specimens of it, to prove by these means, of what 
elements it is compact, and what functions in it 
these elements or component parts severally fulfil; 
nor shall I leave this subject without asking you to 
admire the happy marriage in our tongue of the 
languages of the north and south, an advantage 
which it alone among all the languages of Europe 
enjoys. Having thus presented to ourselves the 
body which we wish to submit to scrutiny, and 
having become acquainted, however slightly, with 
its composition, I shall invite you to go back with 
me, and trace some of the leading changes to which 
in time past it has been submitted, and through 
which it has arrived at what it now is ; and these 
changes I shall contemplate under four aspects, 
dedicating a lecture to each ; — changes which have 
resulted from the birth of new, or the reception of 
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foreign, words ; — changes consequent on the rejec- 
tion or extinction of words or powers once pos- 
sessed by the language; — changes through the 
altered meaning of words; — and lastly, as not 
unworthy of our attention, but often growing out 
of very deep roots, changes in the orthography of 
words. 

I shall everywhere seek to bring the subject 
down to our present time, and not merely call your 
attention to the changes which have been, but to 
those also which are now being, effected. I shall 
not account the fact that some are going on, so to 
speak, before our own eyes, a suflScient ground to 
excuse me &om noticing them, but rather an ad- 
ditional reason for doing this. For indeed changes 
which are actually proceeding in our own time, 
and which we are ourselves helping to bring about, 
are the very ones which we are most likely to fail 
in observing. There is so much to hide the nature 
of them, and indeed their very existence, that, 
except it may be by a very few, they will often 
pass wholly unobserved. Loud and sudden revolu- 
tions attract and compel notice; but silent and 
gradual, although to issue perhaps in changes far 
greater and deeper, run their course, and it is only 
when their cycle is completed or nearly so, that 
men perceive what mighty transforming forces 
bave been at work unnoticed in the very midst of 
themselves. 

Thus, to apply what I have just affirmed to this 
matter of language — how few aged persons, let 
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them retain the fullest possession of their faculties, 
are conscious of any difference between the spoken 
language of their early youth, and that of their old 
age; that words and ways of using words are 
obsolete now, which were usual then ; that many 
words are current now, which had no existence at 
that time. And yet it is certain that so it must be. 
A man may fairly be supposed to remember clearly 
and weU for sixty years back ; and it needs less 
than five of these sixties to bring us to the period 
of Spenser, and not more than eight to set us in 
the time of Chaucer and Wiclif. How great a 
change, how vast a difference in our language, 
within eight memories. No one, overlooking this 
whole term, will deny the greatness of the change. 
For all this, we may be tolerably sure that, had it 
been possible to interrogate a series of eight persons, 
such as together had filled up this time, intelligent 
men, but men whose attention had not been espe- 
cially roused to this subject, each in his turn would 
have denied that there had been any change worth 
speaking of, perhaps any change at all, during his 
lifetime. And yet, having regard to the multitude 
of words which have fallen into disuse during these 
four or five hundred years, we are sure that there 
must have been some lives in this chain which saw 
those words in use at their commencement, and out 
of use before their close. And so too, of the multi- 
tude of words which have sprung up in this period, 
some, nay, a vast number, must have come into 
being within the limits of each of these lives. It 
cannot then be superfluous to direct attention to 
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that which is actually going forward in our lan- 
guage. It is indeed that^ which of all is most 
likely to be unnoticed by us. 

With these preliminary remarks I proceed at 
once to the special subject of my lecture of to-day. 
And firsts starting from the recognized fact that 
the English is not a simple but a composite lan- 
guage^ made up of several elements, in the same 
way as we are a people made up of Anglo-Saxons 
and Anglo-Normans, with not a few accessions 
from other quarters beside, I would suggest to you 
the profit and instruction which we might derive 
frt)m seeking to resolve it into its component parts 
— ^from taking, that is, any passage of an English 
author, distributing the words of which it is made 
up according to the languages from which we have 
drawn them ; estimating the relative numbers and 
proportions, which these languages have severally 
lent us ; as well as the character of the words which 
they have thrown into the common stock of our 
tongue. 

Thus, suppose the English language to be divided 
into a hundred parts ; of these, to make a rough 
distribution, sixty would be Saxon ; thirty would 
be Latin (including of course the Latin which has 
oome to us through the French) ; five would be 
Greek. We should thus have assigned ninety-five 
parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too large a 
residue, to be divided among all the other lan- 
guages from which we have adopted isolated words. 
And yet these are not few ; from our wide exteudeA. 
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colonial empire we come in contact with half the 
world ; we have picked up words in every quarter, 
and, the English language possessing a great power 
of incorporating foreign elements into itself, have 
not scrupled to make many of these our own. 

Thus we have a certain number of Hebrew 
words, mostly, if not entirely, belonging to religious 
matters, as * amen,' ' cabala/ ' cherub,' ' ephod,' 
'gehenna,' ^hallelujah,' 'hosanna/ 'jubilee,' levia- 
than,' 'manna,' 'Messiah,' 'sabbath,' 'seraph,' 
' shibboleth,' ' talmud.' The Arabic words in our 
language are more numerous; we have several 
arithmetical and astronomical terms, as ' algebra/ 
* almanach/ ' azimuth,' ' cypher,'* ' nadir,' ' talis- 
man,' 'zenith,' 'zero/ and chemical, for the 
Arabs were the chemists, no less than the astro- 
nomers and arithmeticians of the middle ages ; as 
' alcohol,' ' alembic/ ' alkali/ ' elixir.' Add to these 
the names of animals, plants, fruits, or articles of 
merchandize first introduced by them to the notice 
of Western Europe ; as ' amber,' ' artichoke,' 
'barragan/ 'camphor,' 'coffee/ 'cotton,' 'crimson,' 
'gazeUe/ 'giraffe/ 'jar/ 'jasmin/ 'lake' (lacca), 
' lemon,' ' lime,' ' lute,' ' mattress,' ' mummy,' 
' saffron/ 'sherbet,' 'shrub/ 'sofa,' 'sugar,' 'syrup,' 
'tamarind/ and some further terras, 'admiral/ 
' arsenal, ' assassin/ ' barbican/ ' caliph,' ' caffre,' 
' carat,' ' divan,' ' dragoman/f * emir,' ' fakir,' 



* Yet see J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 985. 
t The word hardly deserves to be called English, yet in 
Pope's time it had made some progress toward naturalization. 
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' firman/ ^ harem/ ' hazard/ ^ houri/ ' magazine/ 

* mamaluke/ ' minaret/ ^ monsoon/ ^ mosque/ 

* nabob/ ' razzia/ * Sahara/ ^ simoom/ * sirocco/ 
'sultan/ 'tarif/ * vizier/ and TE believe we shall 
have nearly completed the list. We have more- 
over a few Persian words, as * azure/ ^bazaar/ 
' bezoar/ ' caravan/ * caravanserai/ ' chess/ * der- 
vish/ ' lilac/ ' orange/ * saraband/ ' taffeta/ ' tam- 
bour/ * turban / this last appearing in strange 
forms at its first introduction into the language, 
thus * tolibant^ (Puttenham), * tulipant* (Herbert^s 
Travels), * turribant' (Spenser), * turbat,^ ' turbant,^ 
and at length ^turban.' We have also a few 
Turkish, such as 'chouse/ 'janisary,^ 'sash,' 
'tulip.^ Of 'civet' and 'scimitar' I believe it 
can only be asserted that they are Eastern. The 
following are Hindostanee, ' bungalow/ ' calico,' 
' chintz/ ' cowrie,' ' lac/ ' muslin/ ' punch,' 
'rupee/ ' toddy.' ' Tea,' or ' tcha,' as it was spelt at 
first, of course is Chinese, so too are 'junk' and 
' satin.' 

The New World has given us a certain number 
of words, Indian and other — ' cacique' (' cassiqui,' 
in Ralegh's Guiana), ' canoo,' ' chocolate,' ' cocoa,' 



Of a real or pretended polyglottist, who might thus have 
gerved as an universal interpreter, he says : 

" Pity you was not druggerman at Babel." 

'Truckman/ or more commonly * truchman/ familiar to all 
readers of our early literature, is only another form of this, 
one which probably has come to us through ' turcimanno,' the 
Italian form of the word. 
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'condor/ ^hamoc' (^hamaca^ in Ralegh), ^ jalap/ 
' lama/ * maize' (Haytian), ' pampas/ * pemmi- 
can/ ^potato' (* batata' in our earlier voyagers), 
' raccoon,' ' sachefti,' ' squaw,' * tobacco,' ^ tomata' 
(Mexican), ^ wigwam.' If * hurricane' is a word 
which Europe originally obtained from the Carib- 
bean islanders,* it should of course be included in 
this list. A certain number of words also we have 
received, one by one, from various languages, which 
sometimes have not bestowed on us more than this 
single one. Thus ' hussar' is Hungarian ; ^ ca- 
loyer/ Romaic ; ^ mammoth/ of some Siberian lan- 
guage ; ' tattoo/ Polynesian ; ^ steppe,' Tartarian ; 
'sago/ 'bamboo/ 'rattan/ ' ourang-outang/ are 
all, I believe, Malay words ; * assegai,' ' zebra,' 
' chimpanzee/ ' fetisch,' belong to different African 
dialects ; the last, however, having reached Europe 
through the channel of the Portuguese. 

To come nearer home — we have a certain num- 
ber of Italian words, as ' balcony,' ' baldachin/ 
'balustrade/ ^bandit/ 'bravo,' 'bust' (it was 
' busto' as first used in English, and therefore from 
the Italian, not from the French), ' cameo,' 'canto/ 
'caricature/ 'cameval,' 'charlatan/ 'conversazione/ 
'cupola/ 'ditto/ 'doge,' 'fresco/ 'gazette,' 'general- 
issimo/ ' gondola,' ' grotto' (' grotta' is the earliest 
form in which we have it in English), ' harlequin/ 
' imbroglio,' ' inamorato,' ' influenza,' ' lava,' ' ma- 
nifesto/ 'motto,' 'nuntio/ 'opera,' 'oratorio,' 

• See Washington Irving, Life and Voyages qf Columbus , 
b. 8, c. 9. 
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' pantaloon/ ' parapet/ ' pianoforte/ * piazza/ 
* portico/ ' proviso/ ^ regatta/ * scaramouch/ 
'sequin/ ^seraglio/ 'sirocco/ 'sonnet/ 'stanza/ 
' stiletto/ ' stucco/ ' studio/ ' umbrella/ ' virtuoso/ 
' vista/ ' volcano/ ' zany/ ' Becco/ and ' cor- 
nuto/ . ' fentastico/ ' magnifico/ ' impresa' (the 
device upon shields), ' saltimbanco^ (=' mounte- 
bank'), all once common enough, are now obsolete. 
Sylvester, I may observe, uses of%en ' farfalla' for 
butterfly, but, as far as I know, this use is 
peculiar to him. If these are at all the whole 
number of our Italian words, and I cannot 
call to mind any other, the Spanish in the 
language are nearly as numerous; nor indeed 
Vould it be wonderful if they were more so ; for 
our points of contact with Spain, friendly and 
hostile, have been much more real than with 
Italy. Thus we have from the Spanish 'alli- 
gator' ('d lagarto'), 'alcove,'* 'armada/ 'ar- 
madillo/ 'barricade,' 'J)astinado,' 'bravado/ 'cai- 
man/ ' cambist,' ' camisado,' ' carbonado,' ' cargo,' 
' cigar/ ' Creole,' desperado,' ' don,' ' duenna,' 
' embai^o,' ' flotilla,' ' gala,' ' grandee,' ' grenade,' 
^guerilla/ '.hooker,'t 'infanta/ 'jennet/ 'junto,' 
^ merino^' ' mosquito,' ' mulatto,' ' negro,' ' olio,' 

• On the question whether this ought not to have been in- 
dnded among the Arabic, see Diez, Worterbtick d, Roman, 
^prachenf p. 10. 

t Not in our dictionaries ; but a kind of coasting vessel 
well known to seafaring men, the Spanish 'urea;' thus in 
(Mdys* Life ofBaleigh : "Their galleons, galleasses, gallies, 
■vrcMy and zabras were miserably shattered." 
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^ ombre/ 'palaver/ 'parasol/ 'parroquet/ 'pec- 
cadillo/ 'picaroon/ 'platina/ 'poncho/ 'punc- 
tilio' (for a long time spelt ' puntillo/ in English 
books)^ ' quinine' (quinaquina), ' reformado/ ' sa- 
vannah/ 'sherry/ 'stoccado/ 'strappado/ ' tornado/ 
' vanilla/ ' verandah/ ' Buffalo' also is Spanish ; 
' buff' or ' buffle' being the proper English word ; 
' caprice' too we probably obtained rather from 
Spain than Italy, as we find it written ' capricho' 
by those who used it first. Other Spanish words, 
once familiar enough, are now extinct. ' Punc- 
tilio' lives on, but not so 'punto,' which occurs 
in Bacon. ' Privado,' signifying a prince's fa- 
vourite, one admitted to his privacy , which for a 
long time kept its place in English (it is no un- 
common word in Jeremy Taylor and Fuller), has 
quite disappeared; so too has 'quirpo' (cuerpo), 
the name given to a jacket fitting close to the 
body; ' quellio' (cuello), a ruff or wecXr-coUar ; 
and ' matachin,' the title pf a sword-dance ; these 
are all frequent in our early dramatists; Flota 
was, too, the constant name of the treasiire- fleet 
from the Indies. ' Mandarin' and ' marmalade' 
are our only Portuguese words I can call to mind. 
A good many of our sea-terms are Dutch, as 
' sloop,' ' schooner,' ' yacht,' ' boom,' ' skipper,' 
' tafferel,' ' to smuggle ;' ' to wear,' in the sense of 
veer, as when we say ' to wear a ship ;' ' skates,' 
' stiver' too is Dutch. Celtic things are for the 
most part designated among us by Celtic words; 
such as ' bard,' ' kilt,' ' clan,' ' pibroch,' ' plaid,' 
' reel.' Nor only such as these, which are all of 
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them comparatively of modem introduction, but a 
considerable number^ how large a number is yet a 
very unsettled question, of words which at a much 
earlier date found admission into our tongue, are 
derived from this quarter. 

Now, of course, I have no right to presume that 
any among us are equipped with that knowledge 
of other tongues, which shall enable us to detect of 
ourselves and at once the nationality of all or most 
of the words which we may meet — some of them 
greatly disguised, and having undergone manifold 
transformations in the process of their adoption 
among us ; but only that we have such helps at 
command in the shape of dictionaries and the like^ 
and so much diligence in their use, as will enable 
us to discover the quarter from which the words we 
may encounter have reached us ; and I will con- 
fidently say that few studies of the kind will be 
more fruitful, will suggest more various matter of 
reflection, will more lead you into the secrets of the 
English tongue, than an analysis of a certain num- 
ber of passages drawn from different authors, such 
as I have just now proposed. For this analysis 
you will take some passage of English verse or 
prose — say the first ten lines of Paradise Lost — 
or the Lord^s Prayer — or the 23rd Psalm; you will 
distribute the whole body of words contained in 
that passage, of course not omitting the smallest, 
according to their nationalities — writing, it may 
be, A over every Anglo-Saxon word,L over every 
Latin, and so on with the others, if any other 
should occur in the portion which you have &\3Ja« 
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mitted to this examination. When this is done, 
you will count up the number of those which 
each language contributes ; again, you will note the 
character of the words derived from each quarter. 
Yet here, before I pass further, I would observe 
in respect of those which come from the Latin, that 
it will be desirable further to mark whether they 
are directly from it, and such might be marked L\ 
or only mediately from it, and to us directly from 
the French, which would be L", or L at second 
hand — our English word being only in the second 
generation descended from the Latin, not the child, 
but the child^s child. There is a rule that holds 
pretty constantly good, by which you may generally 
determine this point. It is this, — that if a word be 
directly from the Latin, it will not have undergone 
any alteration or modification in its form and shape, 
save only as respects the termination — ' innocentia/ 
will have become ' innocency,^ ^ natio ' will have 
become ^nation,^ ' firmamentum ^ ^ firmament,^ but 
nothing more. On the other hand, if it comes 
through the French, it will generally be considerably 
altered in its passage. It will have undergone a 
process of lubrication; its sharply defined Latin 
outline will in good part have departed from it ; 
thus ^ crown' is from ' corona,^ but through ' cou- 
ronne,^ and itself a dissyllable, * coroune,^ in our 
earlier English; Hreasure^ is from ^ thesaurus,^ but 
through ^tresor;^ ^emperor^ is the Latin 'imperator,^ 
but it was first ' empereur.^ It will not at all un- 
commonly happen that the substantive has passed 
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to US through this process, having come through 
the intervention of the French ; while we have 
only felt at a later period our want of the adjective 
also, which we have proceeded to borrow direct 
from the Latin. Thus, 'people' is indeed ^ populus,' 
but it was ' peuple' first, while ^ popular' is a direct 
transfer of a Latin vocable into our English glos- 
sary. So too ^ enemy' is ' inimicus,' but it was first 
softened in the French, and had its Latin physio- 
gnomy to a great degree obliterated, while ^inimical' 
is Latin throughout ; * parish' is ^ paroisse,' but 
* parochial' is ' parochialis ;' ' chapter' is ^chapitre,' 
but ^capitular' is ^ capitularis.' 

Sometimes you will find in English what I may 
call a double adoption of a Latin word ; I mean 
that we have many Latin words which now make 
part of our vocabulary in two shapes, in both these 
forms (Moppelgangers' the Germans would call 
them) ; directly from the Latin, and mediately 
through the French. In these cases it will be 
particularly noticeable how that which has come 
through the French has been shaped and moulded, 
generally cut short, often cut a syllable or two shorter 
(for the French devours letters and syllables), than 
the Latin. I will mention a few examples; ' secure' 
and * sure,' both from the Latin ^securus,' but one 
directly, the other through the French ; * fidelity' 
and ^fealty,' both from the Latin 'fidelitas,' but one 
directly, the other at second-hand ; ' species' and 
' spice,' both from the Latin ^ species,' spices being 
properly only kinds of aromatic drugs; 'blaspheme' 

c 2 
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and ^blame/both from 'blasphemare/* but ' blame' 
immediately from 'bMmer/ add to these 'granary' 
and 'garner/ 'captain' (capitanens) and 'chieftain/ 
' tradition' and ' treason ;' ' abyss' and ' abysm/ 
' regality' and ' royalty / ' hospital' and ' hotel / 
' digit' and 'doit/ ' pagan' and 'paynim ;' ' captive' 
and 'caitiff/ 'persecute' and 'pursue/ 'super- 
ficies' and ' surface / ' faction' and ' fashion / 
'particle' and 'parcel/ 'redemption' and 'ransom/ 
' probe' and ' prove / ' abbreviate' and ' abridge / 
' dormitory' and ' dortoir' or ' dorter' (this last 
now obsolete^ but not uncommon in Jeremy Taylor); 
'desiderate' and 'desire / 'fact' and 'feat/ 'major' 
and ' mayor / ' minute' and ' mite / ' radius' and 
'ray/ 'potion' and 'poison/ 'ration' and 'reason/ 
'oration' and ' orison.'f I have, in the instancing 
of these, named always the Latin form before the 



* This particular instance of double adoption, or dimor- 
phism, as Latham calls it, recurs in Italian, * bestemmiare* 
and *biasimare;* and in Spanish, *blasfemar' and 'lastimar.* 

t Somewhat different from this, yet itself also curious, is 
the passing of an Anglo-Saxon word in two different forms 
into English, and continuing in both ; thus,* desk' and *dish,* 
both the Anglo-Saxon * disc,' the German * tisch;* * beech' and 
'book,* both the Anglo-Saxon *boc,* our first books being 
heechen tablets (see Grimm, Worterbuch, s. vv. *Buch,* 

* Buche') ; * girdle' and * kirtle,* both of them corresponding to 
the German * giirtel ;' already in Anglo-Saxon a double spell- 
ing, * gyrdel,* * cyrtel,* had prepared for the double words ; so 
too * haunch' and * hinge ;' * lady* and * lolly ; * * shirt' and 

* skii-t ;' * black' and * bleak ;' * pond,' and * pound ;* * deck* and 
'thatch;* * deal' and * dole ;* * weald* and 'wood/ * dew' and 
' tiiiiwj* ' wayward' and * awkward/ 
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French ; but the reverse is in almost every ease 
the order in which the words were adopted by us ; 
we had ' pursue' before ^ persecute/ ^ spice' before 
^ species/ * royalty' before ' regality/ and so for 
the most part with the others.* 

The explanation of thiS greater change which the 
earlier form of the word has undergone, is not far 
to seek. Words which have been introduced into 
a language at an early period, when as yet writing 
is rare, and books are few or none, when therefore 
orthography is unfixed, or being purely phonetic, 
cannot properly be said to exist at all, such words 
for a long while live orally on the lips of men, 
before they are set down in writing ; and out of this 
fact it is that we shall for the most part find them 
reshaped and remoulded by the people who have 
adopted them, entirely assimilated to their language 
in form and termination, so as in a little while to 
be almost or quite indistinguishable from natives. 
On the other hand a most efiectual check to this 
process, a process sometimes barbarizing and de- 
facing, however it may be the only one which will 
make the new entirely homogeneous with the old, 
is imposed by the existence of a much written 
language and a full formed literature. The foreign 
word, being once adopted into these, can no longer 

• We have in the same way double adoptions from the 
Greek, one direct, at least as regards the forms; one modified 
by its passage through some other language; thus, 'adamant' 
and 'diamond;' 'monastery* and 'minster;* 'scandal* and 
* slander ;* * theriac* and ' treacle ;' * asphodel* and * daffodil ;' 
' presbyter* and ' priest.' 
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undergo a thorough transformation. For the most 
part the utmost which use and familiarity can do 
with it now, is to cause the gradual dropping of 
the foreign termination. Yet this too is not un- 
important; it often goes far to making a home 
for a word, and hindering it from wearing the 
appearance of a foreigner and stranger.* 

* The French itself has also a double adoption, or as 
perhaps we should more accurately call it there, a double 
formation, from the Latin, and such as quite bears out what 
has been said above : one going far back in the history of the 
language, the other belonging to a later and more literary 
period ; on which subject there are some admirable remarks 
in G6nin*8 JRecreations Philologiques, t. i. pp. 162 — 166- 
Thus from * separare* is derived * sevrer,* to separate the child 
from its mother's breast, to wean, but also * s6parer,' without 
this special sense ; from * pastor,* * pdtre,* a shepherd in the 
literal, and *pasteur' the same in a tropical, sense; from 

* catena,' * chaine' and * cadene ;* from * pensare,* * peser' and 

* penser ;* from * gehenna,* * g^ne* and * g^henne ;' from * cap- 
tivus,* * ch^tif* and * captif ;* from * nativus,' *naif' and * natif ;* 
from * designare,* * dessiner* and * designer ;* from * decimare,* 
' dimer* and * d^cimer ;' from * consumere,' * consommer* and 
'consumer;* from *homo,' *on* and *homme;* from *pa- 
ganus,' * payen* and * paysan ;* irom * obedientia,* * ob^issance' 
and * obedience ;* from * strictus,* * ^troit* and * strict ;' from 
' sacramentum,* * serment* and * sacrement ;* from * minis- 
terium,* 'metier* and *ministere;* from 'parabola,* 'parole' 
and 'parabole;* from ' peregrinus,' 'pelerin'and 'peregrin;* 
from * factio,' * fa^on* and ' faction,' and it has now adopted 
'factio'in a third shape, that is, in our English * fashion;' 
from ' pietas,' * pitie* and ' pi^t^ ;' from ' capitulum,' * chapitre* 
and * capitule,' a botanical term. So, too, in Italian, ' manco/ 
maimed, and 'monco,' maimed of a hand; 'rifutare,' to 
refute, and ' rifiutare,' to refuse ; ' dama' and ' donna,' both 
forms of * domina.' 
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But to return from this digression — I said just 
now that you would learn very much from observing 
and calculating the proportions in which the words 
of one descent and those of another occur in any 
passage which you analyse. Thus examine the 
Lord's Prayer. It consists of exactly seventy 
words. You will find that only the following six 
claim the rights of Latin citizenship — * trespasses/ 
'trespass/ ^temptation/ ^deliver/ ^ power/ ^ glory .^ 
Nor would it be very difficult to substitute for 
any one of these a Saxon word. Thus for ^ tres- 
passes^ might be substituted ^ sins / for ' deliver^ 
'free / for ' power' ' might / for ' glory^ ' bright- 
ness / which would only leave ' temptation/ about 
which there could be the slightest difficulty, and 
'trials/ though we now ascribe to the word a 
somewhat different sense, would in fact exactly 
correspond to it. This is but a small percentage, 
six words in seventy, the proportion of less than 
ten in the hundred ; and we often light upon a 
still smaller proportion. Thus take the first three 
verses of the 23rd Psalm : — " The Lord is my 
Shepherd; therefore can I lack nothing; He shall 
feed me in a green pasture^ and lead me forth be- 
side the waters of comfort; He shall convert my 
soul, and bring me forth in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his Name^s sake.^^ Here are forty-five 
words, and only the three in italics are Latin ; 
and for every one of these too it would be easy 
to substitute a word of Saxon origin ; little more, 
that is, than the proportion of seven in the hun- 
dred j while, still stronger than this, in five verses 
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out of Genesis, containing one hundred and thirty 
words, there are only five not Saxon, less, that is, 
than four in the hundred. 

Shall we therefore conclude that these are the 
proportions in which the Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
elements of the language stand to one another? 
If they are so, then my former proposal to express 
their relations by sixty and thirty was greatly at 
fault ; and seventy and twenty, or even eighty and 
ten, would fall short of adequately representing the 
real predominance of the Saxon over the Latin 
element of the language. But it is not so ; the 
Anglo-Saxon words by no means outnumber the 
Latin in the degree which the analysis of those 
passages would seem to imply. It is not that there 
are so many more Anglo-Saxon words, but that 
the words which there are, being words of more 
primary necessity, do therefore so much more 
frequently recur. The proportions which the ana- 
lysis of the dictionary, that is, of the language 
at rest, would furnish, are very different from 
these which I have just instanced, and which the 
analysis of sentences, or of the language in motion, 
gives. 

The notice of this fact will lead us to some very 
important conclusions as to the character of the 
words which the Saxon and the Latin severally 
furnish ; and principally to this : — that while the 
English language is thus compact in the main of 
these two elements, we must not for all this regard 
these two as making, one and the other, exactly 
the same kind of contributions to it. On the con- 
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trary their contributions are of very different 
character. The Anglo-Saxon is not so much, as 
I have just called it, one element of the English 
language, as the foundation of it, the basis. All 
its joints, its whole articulation, its sinews and its 
ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, 
conjunctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary 
verbs, all smaller words which serve to knit to- 
gether and bind the larger into sentences, these, 
not to speak of the grammatical structure of the 
language, are exclusively Saxon. The Latin may 
contribute its tale of bricks, yea, of goodly and 
polished hewn stones, to the spiritual building; 
but the mortar, with all that holds and binds the 
different parts of it together, and constitutes them 
into a house, is Saxon throughout. I remember 
Selden in his Table Talk using another compa- 
rison ; but to the same effect : " If you look upon 
the language spoken in the Saxon time, and the 
language spoken now, you will find the difference 
to be just as if a man had a cloak which he wore 
plain in Queen Elizabeth^s days, and since, here 
has put in a piece of red, and there a piece of 
blue, and here a piece of green, and there a piece of 
orange-tawny. We borrow words from the French, 
Italian, Latin, as every pedantic man pleases.^^ 

I believe this to be the law which holds good in 
respect of all composite languages. However com- 
posite they may be, yet they are only so in regard 
of their words. There may be a medley in respect 
of these, some coming from one quarter, some from 
another; but there is never a mixture of gram- 
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I do not say in philosophy or theology or upon any 
abstruser subject^ but on familiar matters of com- 
mon everyday life, in which every word should be 
of Saxon extraction, not one of Latin ; and these, 
pages in which, with the exercise of a very little 
skill, all appearance of awkwardness and constraint 
should be avoided, so that it should never occur 
to the reader, unless otherwise informed, that the 
writer had submitted himself to this restraint and 
limitation in the words which he employed, and 
was only drawing them from one section of the 
English language. Sir Thomas Browne has given 
several long paragraphs so constructed. Take for 
instance the following, which is only a little frag- 
ment of one of them : " The first and foremost 
step to all good works is the dread and fear of the 
Lord of heaven and earth, which through the Holy 
Ghost enlighteneth the blindness of our sinful 
hearts to tread the ways of wisdom, and lead our 
feet into the land of blessing.^^* This is not stiffer 
than the ordinary English of his time. I iVould 
suggest to you at your leisure to make these 
two experiments. Endeavour first to compose a 
sentence of some length, choosing freely your 
subject, from which every word which the Saxon 
has contributed to our tongue shall be rigidly ex- 
cluded : you will find it, at least if I may judge by 
my own experience, wholly beyond your power. 
On the other hand with a little patience and inge- 
nuity you will be able to compose a connected 



♦ Works, Yoliv, ^.202. 
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narrative of any length you please into which no 
word from the Latin shall be admitted^ in which 
none but Saxon shall be employed. 

While thus I bring before you the fact that it 
would be quite possible to write English, foregoing 
altogether the use of the Latin portion of the 
language, I would not have you therefore to con- 
clude that this portion of the language is of little 
value, or that we could draw from the resources 
of our Teutonic tongue eflScient substitutes for all 
the words which it has contributed to our glossary. 
I am persuaded that we could not; and, if we 
could, that it would not be desirable. I mention 
this, because there is sometimes a regret expressed 
that we have not kept our language more free 
from the admixture of Latin, a suggestion made 
that we should even now endeavour to keep under 
the Latin element of it, and remove it as far as 
possible out of sight. 1 remember Lord Brougham 
urging upon the students at Glasgow as a help to 
writing good English, that they should seek as far 
as possible to rid their diction of long-tailed words 
in ' osity^ and ' ation.^ He plainly intended to in- 
dicate by this phrase all learned Latin words, or 
words derived from the Latin. This exhortation 
is not altogether to be set aside ,• no doubt there 
were writers of a former age, Samuel Johnson in 
the last century, Henry More and Sir Thomas 
Browne in the centuiy preceding, who gave undue 
preponderance to the learned, or Latin, portion in 
our language ; and very much of its charm, of its 
homely strength and beauty, of its most popular 
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and truest idioms, would have perished from it, 
had they succeeded in persuading others to write 
as they had written. 

But at the same time we could almost as ill do 
without this side of the language as the other. It 
represents and supplies needs not less real than the 
other does. Philosophy and science and the arts 
of a high civilization find their utterance in the 
Latin words of our language, or, if not in the Latin, 
in the Greek, which for present purposes may be 
grouped with them. How should they have found 
it in the other branch of our language, among a 
people who had never cultivated any of these? 
And while it is undoubtedly of importance to keep 
this within due bounds, and, cceteris paribus, it 
will in general be advisable, when a Latin and a 
Saxon word offer themselves to our choice, to use 
the Saxon rather than the other, to speak of 
' happiness^ rather than ' felicity,^ ' almighty' rather 
than 'omnipotent,^ a 'forerunner' rather than a 
' precursor,' still these latter must be regarded as 
much denizens in the language as the former, no 
alien interlopers, but possessing the rights of citizen- 
ship as fully as the most Saxon word of them all. 
One part of the language is not to be cultivated at 
the expense of the other ; the Saxon at the cost of 
the Latin, as little as the Latin at the cost of the 
Saxon. '' Both are indispensable ; and speaking 
generally without stopping to distinguish as to 
subject, both are equally indispensable. Pathos, 
in situations which are homely, or at all connected 
with domestic affections, naturally moves by Saxon 
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words. Lyrical emotion of every kind, which (to 
merit the name of lyrical) must be in the state of 
flux and reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also re- 
quires the Saxon element of our language. And 
why ? Because the Saxon is the aboriginal ele- 
ment 5 the basis and not the superstructure : con- 
sequently it comprehends all the ideas which are 
natural to the heart of man and to the elementary 
situations of life. And although the Latin often 
furnishes us with duplicates of these ideas, yet the 
Saxon, or monosyllabic part, has the advantage of 
precedency in our use and knowledge ; for it is the 
language of the nursery whether for rich or poor, 
in which great philological academy no toleration 
is given to words in ^ osity' or ' ation/ Tliere is 
therefore a great advantage, as regards the conse- 
cration to our feelings, settled by usage and 
custom upon the Saxon strands in the mixed yam 
of our native tongue. And universally, this may 
be remarked — that wherever the passion of a 
poem is of that sort which ttses, presumes, or 
mstulates the ideas, without seeking to extend 
'.hem, Saxon will be the 'cocoon^ (to speak by 
he language applied to silk-worms), which the 
oem spins for itself. But on the other hand, 
here the motion of the feeling is by and through 
e ideas, where (as in religious or meditative 
etry — ^Young's, for instance, or Cowper^s), the 
'.hos creeps and kindles underneath the very 
ues of the thinking, there the Latin will predo- 
late ; and so much so that, whilst the flesh, the 
>d, and the muscle, will be often almost ex- 
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dusively Latin^ the articulations only, or hinges of 
connection, will be Anglo-Saxon.^' 

These words which I have just quoted are De 
Quincey's — whom I must needs esteem the greatest 
living master of our English tongue. And on the 
same matter Sir Francis Palgrave has expressed 
himself thus : '^ Upon the languages of Teutonic 
origin the Latin has exercised great influence, but 
most energetically on our own. The very early 
admixture of the Langxie d'Oil, the never inter- 
rupted employment of the French as the language 
of education, and the nomenclature created by the 
scientific and literary cultivation of advancing and 
civilized society, have Romanized our speech ; the 
warp may be Anglo-Saxon, but the woof is B/oman 
as well as the embroidery, and these foreign mate- 
rials have so entered into the texture, that were 
they plucked out, the web would be torn to rags, 
unravelled and destroyed.^'* 

I do not know where we could find a happier 
example of the preservation of the golden mean in 
this matter than in our authorized Version of the 
Bible. One of the chief among the minor and 
secondary blessings which that Version has con- 
ferred on the nation or nations drawing spiritual 
life from it, — a blessing not small in itself, but 
only small by comparison with the infinitely 
higher blessings whereof it is the vehicle to them, 
— is the happy wisdom, the instinctive tact, with 
which its authors have steered between any futile 



* History qf Normand/if and England, vol. i. p. 78. 
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mischievous attempt to ignore the full rights of 
fche Latin part of the language on the one side^ 
and on the other any burdening of their Version 
with such a multitude of learned Latin terms as 
should cause it to forfeit its homely character, 
aod shut up great portions of it from the under- 
standing of plain and unlearned men. There is a 
remarkable confession to this effect, to the wis- 
dom, in fisust, which guided them from above, to 
the providence that overruled their work, an 
honourable acknowledgment of the immense 
Buperiority in this respect of our English Version 
over the Bomish, made by one now unhappily 
familiar with the latter, as once he was with our 
own. One of those who has abandoned the 
communion of the English Church has exprest 
himself in deeply touching tones of lamentation 
wer all, which in forsaking our translation, he 
)els himself to have foregone and lost. These 
•e his words : '^ Who will not say that the un- 
^mmon beauty and marvellous English of the 
otestant BiUe is not one of the great strong- 
Ids of heresy in this country ? It lives on the 
, like a music that can never be foi^otten, like 
sound of church bells, which the convert 
Uy knows how he can forego. Its felicities 
I seem to be almost things rather than mere 
s. It is part of the national mind, and 

nchor of national seriousness The me- 

of the dead passes into it. The potent 

ons of childhood are stereotyped in its 

The power of all the griefs and trials of 
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a man is hidden beneath its words. It is the re- 
presentative of his best moments^ and all that 
there has been about him of soft and gentle and 
pure and penitent and good speaks to him for 

ever out of his English Bible It is his 

sacred things which doubt has never dimmed^ and 
controversy never soiled. In the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with 
one spark of religiousness about him^ whose spi- 
ritual bic^raphy is not in his Saxon Bible.^'* 

Such are his touching words ; and certainly one 
has only to compare this version of ours with the 
Bhemish^ and the far greater excellence of our own 
reveals itself at once. I am not speaking now in 
respect of superior accuracy of scholarship ; nor yet 
of the absence of by-ends^ of all turning and twist- 
ing of the translation to support certain doctrines; 
nor yet do I allnde to the fact that one translation 
is from the original Greek, the other only from the 
Latin, and thus the translation of a translation, 
often reproducing the mistakes of that translation; 
but^ putting aside all considerations such as these, 
I would now speak only of the superiority of the 
diction in which the meaning, be it correct or in- 
correct, is conveyed to English readers. I open 
the Rhemish version at Galatians v. 19, where 
the long list of the *^ works of the flesh,^^ and of 
the '' fruit of the Spirit,'^ is given. But what 
could a mere English reader make of words such 
as tliese — ' impudicity,* ' ebrieties,' ' comessations,^ 



♦ Dublin Review, June, 1853. 
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* longanimity/ all which occur in that passage ? 
while our Version for ' ebrieties^ has ^ drunkenness/ 
for * comessations^ has ^ revellings/ and so also for 
' longanimity^ ' longsuflfering/ Or set over against 
one another such phrases as these, — in the Rhe- 
mish, " the exemplars of the celestials" (Heb. ix. 
23), but in ours, ^^ the patterns of things in the 
heavens." Or suppose if, instead of the words 
which we read at Heb. xiii. 16, namely, ^^To do 
good and to communicate forget not; for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased," we read as 
follows, which are the words of the Rhemish, 
'* Beneficence and communication do not forget ; 
for with such hosts God is promerited" ! — Who 
does not feel that if our Version had arrayed 
itself in such diction as this, had been composed 
in such Latin-English as this, our loss would have 
been great and enduring, one which would have 
searched into the whole religious life of our 
people, and been felt in the very depths of the 
national mind ? 

There was indeed something still deeper than 
love of sound and genuine English at work in our 
translators, whether they were conscious of it or 
not, which hindered them from sending the Scrip- 
tures to their fellow-countrymen dressed out in a 
semi-Latin garb. The Reformation, which they 
were in this translation so mightily strengthening 
and confirming, was just a throwing off, on the 
part of the Teutonic nations, of that everlasting 
pupilage in which Rome would have held them ; 
an assertion at length that they were come to ixsSL 
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age, and that not through her, but directly through 
Christ, they would address themselves unto God. 
The use of the Latin language as the language of 
worship, as the language in which the Scriptures 
might alone be read, had been the great badge of 
servitude, even as the Latin habits of thought and 
feeling which it promoted had been the great 
helps to the continuance of this servitude, through 
long ages. It lay deep then in the very nature 
of their cause that the Reformers should develop 
the Saxon, or essentially national, element in the 
language; while it was just as natural that the 
Roman Catholic translators, if they must translate 
the Scriptures into English at all, should yet trans- 
late them into such English as should bear the 
nearest possible resemblance to the Latin Vulgate, 
which Rome with a very deep wisdom of this world 
would gladly have seen as the only one in the hands 
of the faithful. 

Let me again, however, recur to the fact that 
what our Reformers did in this matter, they did 
without exaggeration ; even as they had shewn the 
same wise moderation in still higher matters. 
They gave to the Latin side of the language its 
rights, though they would not suffer it to encroach 
upon and usurp those of the Teutonic part of the 
language. It would be diflBcult not to believe, 
even if all outward signs said not the same thing, 
that there are great things in store for the one 
language of Europe which is thus the connecting 
link between the North and the South, between 
the languages spoken by the Teutonic nations of 
the North and by the Romance nations of the 
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South ; which holds on to both ; which partakes of 
both ; which is as a middle term between both. 
It has been often thought that the English 
Church, being in like manner double-fronted, 
looking on the one side toward Rome, being her- 
self truly Catholic, looking on the other toward 
the Protestant communions, being herself also 
protesting and reforming, may yet in the provi- 
dence of Gk)d have a great part to play for the 
reconciling of a divided Christendom. And if this 
ever should be so, if, in spite of our sins and 
nnworthiness, so blessed a task should be in store 
for her, it will not be a small help and assistance 
thereunto, that the language in which her media- 
tion will have to be effected is one wherein both 
parties may claim their own, in which neither 
will feel that it is receiving the adjudication of a 
stranger, of one who must be an alien from its 
deeper thoughts and habits, because an alien from 
its words, but a language in which both recognize 
very much of that which is deepest and most pre- 
cious of their own. 

Nor is this merit which I have just claimed for 
our English the mere dream and fancy of patriotic 
vanity. The scholar who in our days is most pro- 
foundly acquainted with the great group of the 
Grothic languages in Europe, and a passionate lover, 
if ever there was such, of his native German, I 
mean Jacob Grimm, has expressed himself very 
nearly to the same effect, and given the palm over 
all to our English in words which you will not 
grudge to hear quoted, and with which I shall 
bring this lecture to a close. After a&crOcrai^ Xa 
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our language ^^ a veritable power of expression, 
such as perhaps never stood at the command of 
any other language of men/^ he goes on to say, 
" Its highly spiritual genius, and wonderfully happy 
development and condition, have been the result of 
a surprisingly intimate union of the two noblest 
languages in modem Europe, the Teutonic and the 
Romance. — It is well known in what relation these 
two stand to one another in the English tongue ; 
the former supplying in far larger proportion the 
material groundwork, the latter the spiritual con- 
ceptions. In truth the English language, which 
by no mere accident has produced and upborne 
the greatest and most predominant poet of modern 
times, as distinguished from the ancient classical 
poetry (I can, of course, only mean Shakespeare), 
may with all right be called a world-language ; and, 
like the English people, appears destined hereafter 
to prevail with a sway more extensive even than 
its present over all the portions of the globe.* For 



* A little more than two centuries ago a poet, himself 
abundantly deserving the title of * well-languaged/ which a 
cotemporary or near successor gave him, ventured in some 
remarkable lines timidly to anticipate this. Speaking of his 
native tongue, which he himself wrote with such vigour and 
purity, though wanting in the fiery impulses which go to 
the making of a first-rate poet, Daniel exclaims : 

And who, in time, knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent. 
To enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 
What worlds in the yet unformM Occident 
May come refined with the accents that are ours P 
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in wealth, good sense, and closeness of structure 
no other of the languages at this day spoken 
deserves to be compared with it — not even our 
Grerman, which is torn, even as we are torn, and 
must first rid itself of many defects, before it can 
enter boldly into the lists, as a competitor wijth the 
English/'* 

Or who can tell for what great work in hand 

The greatness of our style is now ordained ? 

What powers it shall bring in, what spirits command, 

What thoughts let out, what humours keep restrained. 

What mischief it may powerfully withstand, 

And what fair ends may thereby be attained? 

• Ueher den Ursprung der Spraclte, Berlin, 1832, p. 50. 
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LECTURE II. 

. GAINS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

TT is not for nothing that we speak of some 
-^ languages as living, of others as dead. These 
epithets are not severally mere synonyms for 
^spoken' and ^unspoken/ however we very often 
esteem them no more. Some languages are living, 
or alive, in quite a different and in a much higher 
sense than this ; showing themselves to be so by 
many infallible proofs, by motion, growth, acquisi- 
tion, loss, progress, and decay. A living language 
is one in which a vital formative energy is still at 
work ; a dead language is one in which this has 
ceased. A living language is one which is in the 
course of actual evolution ; which is appropriating 
and assimilating to itself what it anywhere finds 
congenial to its own life, multiplying its resources, 
increasing its wealth ; which at the same time is 
casting off useless and cumbersome forms, dismiss- 
ing from its vocabulary words of which it finds 
no use, rejecting from itself by a re-active energy 
the foreign and heterogeneous, which may for a 
while have been forced upon it. I would not assert 
that in the process of all this it does not make 
mistakes ; in the desire to simplify it may let go 
distinctions which were not useless, and which it 
would have been better to retain ; its acquisitions 
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are not all gains ; it sometimes rejects words as 
worthless, or suffers words to die out, which were 
most worthy to have lived. So far as it does this 
its life is not perfectly healthy; there are here 
signs, however remote, of decay and death ap- 
proaching ; but still it lives, and even these mis- 
growths and malformations, these errors, are 
themselves the utterances and evidences of life. 
A dead language, the Latin for instance, is as inca- 
pable of losing as it is of gaining. We may 
know it better ; but it can never be more nor less 
in itself than it has been for hundreds of years. 

Our own is, of course, a living language still ; 
it is therefore gaining and losing ; it is a tree in 
which the vital sap is yet working, ascending from 
its roots into its branches ; and as this works, new 
leaves are being put forth by it, old are dropping 
away and dying. I propose for the subject of my 
present lecture to consider some of the evidences 
of this its present life. As I took for the subject 
of my first lecture the actual proportions in which 
the several elements of our composite English are 
now found in it, so I shall take for the subject of 
this, the sources from which the English language 
has enriched its vocabulary, the periods at which 
it has made its chief additions, the character of 
the additions which at different periods it has 
made, and the motives which induced it to seek 
them. 

I had occasion to mention in that lecture, and 
indeed I dwelt with some emphasis on the fact, that 
the core, the radical constitution of our language, 
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is Anglo-Saxon ; so that, composite or mingled as 
it must freely be allowed to be, it is only such in 
respect of words, not in respect of construction, 
inflexions, or generally its grammatical forms. 
These are all of one piece; and whatever of new 
has come in has been compelled to conform itself 
to these. The framework is English ; only a part 
of the filling in is otherwise ; and of this filling in, 
of these its comparatively more recent accessions, 
I now propose to speak. 

The first great augmentation by foreign words 
of our Saxon vocabulary was a consequence, 
although not an immediate one, of the battle of 
Hastings, and of the Norman domination which 
Duke William's victory established in our land. 
And here let me say in respect of that victory, in 
contradiction to the sentimental regrets of Thierry 
and others, and with the fullest acknowledgment 
of the immediate miseries which it entailed on the 
Saxon race, that it was really the making of Eng- 
land; a judgment, it is true, but a judgment and 
mercy in one. God never showed more plainly 
that He had great things in store for the people 
which should occupy this English soil, than when He 
brought hither that aspiring Norman race. At the 
same time the actual interpenetration of our Anglo- 
Saxon with any large amount of French words did 
not find place till very considerably later than this 
event, however it was a consequence of it. Some 
French words we find very soon after ; but in the 
main the two streams of language continued for a 
long while separate and apart, even as the two 
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nations remained aloof^ a conquering and a con- 
quered, and neither forgetting the fact. 

Time however softened the mutual antipathies. 
The Norman, after a while shut out from France, 
began more and more to feel that England was his 
home and sphere. The Saxon, recovering little by 
little from the extreme depression which had 
ensued on his defeat,* became every day a more 
important element of the new English nation which 
was gradually forming from the coalition of the 
two races. His language partook of his elevation. 
It was no longer the badge of inferiority. French 



* We may trace, I think, a permanent record of this 

depression in the fact that a vast number of Teutonic words, 

which have a noble sense in the kindred language of 

Germany, and evidently had once such in the Anglo-Saxon, 

have forfeited this in whole or in part, have been contented 

to take a lower place, while, in most instances, a word of the 

Latin moiety of the language has assumed the place which 

they have vacated. Thus Hapfer' is valiant, courageous, 

bat 'dapper' is only spruce or smart; 'prachtig,' which 

means proud, magnificent,has dwindled into ' pretty ;' ' taufen,' 

being to baptize, only appears with us as to ' dip ;' ' weinen' 

is honest weeping in German, it is only * whining* with us ; 

dach* is any roof whatever, but * thatch* is only a straw-roof 

V us ; ' baum* is a living tree, while * beam* is only a piece 

f dead timber ; in ' horn-beam,' one of our trees, ' beam* 

ill keeps its earlier use. 'Haut' is skin, but its English 

pcesentative is * hide,* skin, that is, of a beast ; ' stuhl,* a 

it or chair, is degraded into ' stool ;' while ' graben' is no 

ger to dig, but only ' to grub ;* again in ' rasch* there is 

bing of the sense of too great haste, of temerity, which in 

'rash* there is. And this list might be very largely 

eased. 
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was no longer the only language in which a gentle- 
man could speak^ or a poet sing. At the same 
time the Saxon^ now passing into the English 
language^ required a vast addition to its vocabulary, 
if it were to serve all the needs of those who were 
willing to employ it now. How much was there of 
high culture, how many of the arts of life, of its 
refined pleasures, which had been strange to Saxon 
men, and had therefore found no utterance in 
Saxon words. All this it was sought to supply 
from the French. 

We shall not err, I think, if we assume the great 
period of the incoming of French words into the 
English language to have been when the Norman 
nobility were exchanging their own language for 
the English ; and I should be disposed with 
Tyrwhitt to believe that there is much exaggera- 
tion in attributing the large influx of these 
into English to one man^s influence, namely to 
Chaucer^s.* Doubtless he did much; he fell in 
with and furthered a tendency which already pre- 
vailed. But to suppose that the greater number 
of French vocables which he employed in his poems 
had never been employed before, had been hitherto 



* Thus Alexander Gil, head-master of St. Paul's school, in 
his book, Logonomia Anglican 1621, Prrface : Hue usque pere- 
grinse voces in lingua Anglicfi, inauditcB. Tandem circa annum 
1400 Galfridus Chaucerus, infausto omine, vocabulis Gallicis 
et Latinis poesin suam famosam reddidit. The whole pas- 
sage, which is too long to quote, as indeed the whole book, is 
curious. Gil was an earnest advocate of phonetic spelling, 
and has adopted it in all his English quotations in this book. 
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un&miliar to English ears^ is to suppose that his 
poems must have presented to his contemporaries 
an absurd patchwork of two languages^ and leaves 
it impossible to explain how he should at once 
have become the popular poet of our nation. 

That Chaucer largely developed the language in 
this direction is indeed plain. We have only to 
compare his English with that of another great 
master of the tongue, his contemporary Wiclif, to 
perceive how much more his diction is saturated 
with French words than is that of the Reformer. 
We may note too that a great many which he and 
others employed, and as it were proposed for ad- 
mission, were not finally allowed and received ; so 
that no doubt they went beyond the needs of the 
language, and were here in excess.* At the same 
time this can be regarded as no condemnation of 
their attempt. It was only by actual experience 
that it could be proved whether the language 
wanted those words or not, whether it could absorb 
them into itself, and assimilate them with all that 
it already was and had ; or did not require, and 



* We may observe exactly the same in Flautus; a multi- 
tude of Greek words are used by him, which the Latin lan- 
guage did not want, and therefore refused to take up ; thus 
'depta/ 'zamia' ({fjfiia), 'danista/ ' harpagare/ ' apolactizare/ 
aaadems/ 'strategus/ 'morologua,* 'phylaca,* 'raalacus,* 
■yoophantia/ * euscheme* (cvo-x^/aw^ ), * dulice* (dovkiK&s), [so 
icymnus* by Lucretius], none of which, I believe, are 
aployed except by him; 'mastigias* and *techna* appear 
10 in Terence. Yet only experience could show that they 
re gnperfluoos ; and at the epoch of Latin literature in 
ioh Flautus lived, it was well done to put them on trial. 
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which very little was done for the cultivation of 
our native tongue, during which it could have 
made few important accessions to its wealth. 

The period however is notable as being that 
during which for the first time we received a large 
accession of Latin words. There was indeed 
already a small settlement of these, for the most 
part ecclesiastical, which had long since found their 
home in the bosom of the Anglo-Saxon itself, and 
had been entirely incorporated into it. The fact 
that we had received our Christianity from Rome, 
and that Latin was the constant language of the 
Church, suflficiently explains the incoming of these. 
Such were ^ mon V ' bishop,^ (I put them in their 
present shapes, and do not concern myself whether 
they were originally Greek or no ; they reached tis 
as Latin); ' provost/ ^ minster,^ ^ cloister,^ ' candle,^ 
^ psalter,' ^ mass,' and the names of certain foreign 
animals, as 'camel,' or plants or other productions, 
as 'pepper,^ ^figj* which are all, with slightly dif- 
ferent orthography, Anglo-Saxon words. These, 
however, were entirely exceptional, and stood to 
the main body of the language not as the Romance 
element of it does now to the Gothic, one power 
over against another, but as the Spanish or Italian 
or Arabic words in it now stand to the whole pre- 
sent body of the language — and could not be 
affirmed to affect it more. 

So soon however as French words were imported 

largely, as I have just observed, into the language, 

and were found to coalesce kindly with the native 

growths^ this very speedily suggested, as indeed it 
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alone rendered possible, the going straight to the 
Latin, and drawing directly from it ; and thus in 
the hundred years which followed Chaucer a large 
amount of Latin found its way, if not into our 
speech, yet at all events into our books — words 
which were not brought through the French, for 
they are not, and have not at any time been, 
French, but yet words which would never have 
been introduced into English, if their way had not 
been prepared, if the French already domesticated 
among us, had not bridged over, as it were, the 
gulf, that would have otherwise been too wide 
between them and the Saxon vocables of our 
tongue. 

In this period, a period of great depression of 
the national spirit, we may trace the attempt at a 
pedantic latinization of English quite as clearly at 
work as at later periods, subsequent to the revival 
of learning. It was now that a crop of such words 
as ^facundious/ ^ tenebrous,^ ^solacious,^ 'pulcri- 
tnde, ' consuetude* (all these occur in Hawes), as 
'spelunc,* ^jument,* ' irreligiosity,* long since re- 
jected by the language, sprung up; while other 
words, good in themselves, and which have been 
since allowed, were yet employed in numbers quite 
out of proportion with the Saxon vocables with 
which they were mingled, and which were alto- 
gether overtopped and overshadowed by them. 
Chaucer's hearty English feeling, his thorough 
sympathy with the people, the fact that, scholar as 
he was, he was yet the poet not of books \iM\. oS. 
life, and drew his beat inspiration from Wfe, d\ ^\^ 
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had kept him, in the main, clear of this fault. But 
in others it is very manifest. Thus I must esteem 
the diction of Lydgate, Hawes, and the other ver- 
sifiers who filled up the period between Chaucer 
and Surrey, in this respect a great going back from 
Chaucer's English ; being all stuck over with long 
and often ill selected Latin words. The worst 
oflFenders in this line, as Campbell himself admits, 
were the Scotch poets of the fifteenth century. 
^^The prevailing fault," he says, "of English diction, 
in the fifteenth century, is redundant ornament, 
and an afiectation of anglicising Latin words. In 
this pedantry and use of "aureate terms'' the 
Scottish versifiers went even beyond their brethren 
of the south. . . . When they meant to be eloquent, 
they tore up words firom the Latin, which never 
took root in the language, like children making a 
mock garden with flowers and branches stuck in 
the ground, which speedily wither." * 

To few indeed is the wisdom and discretion 
given, certainly it was given to none of those, to 
bear themselves in this hazardous enterprise ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the following 
remarkable passage; Dryden is in it declaring 
the motives that induced him to seek for foreign 
words, and the considerations by which he was 
guided in their selection : " If sounding words are 
not of our growth and manufacture, who shall 
hinder me to import them from a foreign country ? 
I carry not out the treasure of the nation which 



* ^ssaif on English Foetry^ p. 93. 
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is never to return, but what I bring from Italy I 
spend in England. Here it remains and here it 
cireulates, for, if the coin be good, it will pass from 
one hand to another. I trade both with the living 
and the dead, for the enrichment of our native 
language. We have enough in England to supply 
our necessity, but if we will have things of mag- 
nificence and splendour, we must get them by 
commerce. Poetry requires adornment, and that 
is not to be had from our old Teuton monosyl- 
lables ; therefore if I find any elegant word in a 
classic author, I propose it to be naturalized by 
using it myself; and if the public approves of it, 
the bill passes. But every man cannot distinguish 
betwixt pedantry and poetry : every man therefore 
is not fit to innovate. Upon the whole matter a 
poet must first be certain that the word he would 
introduce is beautiful in the Latin ; and is to con- 
sider in the next place whether it will agree with 
the English idiom: aifter this, he ought to take the 
opinion of judicious friends, such as are learned in 
both languages ; and lastly, since no man is in- 
&llible, let him use this licence very sparingly; 
far if too many foreign words are poured in upon 
\B, it looks as if they were designed not to assist 
he natives, but to conquer them.^^* 

But this tendency to latinize our speech was 

iely to receive, and actually did receive, a new 

ipulse from the revival of learning, and the 

oiliar re-acquaintance with the great master- 



* Dedication of the Translation of the -SSneid. 
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pieces of antient literature which went along with 
this. Happily there accompanied, or at least fol- 
lowed hard on, this intellectual movement another 
far deeper, and in England essentially national 
movement ; one which even intellectually stirred 
the nation to far deeper depths, in that it was also 
a moral one ; I mean of course the Reformation. 
It was only among the Germanic nations of Europe, 
as has often been remarked, that the Reformation 
struck lasting roots ; it found its strength therefore 
in the Teutonic element of the national character, 
which also it in its turn further strengthened, 
purified and called out. And thus, though Latin 
came in upon us now faster than ever, and in a 
certain measure also Greek, yet this was not 
without its counterpoise, in the cotemporaneous 
unfolding of the more fundamentally popular side 
of the language. Popular preaching and discussion, 
the necessity of dealing with the highest matters 
in a manner intelligible not to scholars only, but to 
* idiots^ as well, all this served to evoke the native 
resources of our tongue; and thus the relative 
proportion between the one part of the language 
and the other was not dangerously disturbed, the 
balance was not destroyed ; as it would have been, 
if only the Humanists had been at work, and not 
the Reformers as well. 

The revival of learning, which found place some- 
what earlier in Italy, where it had its birth, than 
with us, extended to England, and was operative 
here^ during the reigns of Henry the Eighth and 
his immediate successors 3 in other words, if it 
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slightly anticipated in time, it afterwards ran ex- 
actly parallel with, the period during which our 
Reformation was working itself out. It was an 
epoch in all respects of immense mental and moral 
activity, and such are always times of extensive 
changes and enlargements in a language. The old 
garment, which served a people's needs in the time 
past, is too narrow for it now to wrap itself in any 
more. " Change in language is not, as in many 
natural products, continuous ; it is not equable, but 
eminently by fits and starts.^^ When the foun- 
dations of the national mind are heaving under the 
power of some new truth, greater and more im- 
portant changes will find place in fifty years than 
in two centuries of calmer or more stagnant exist- 
ence. Thus the activities and energies which the 
Reformation set a stirring among us here, and T 
need not tell you that these reached far beyond 
the domain of our directly religious life, caused 
mighty alterations in the English tongue.* 



* We have a remarkable evidence of the sense which at 
this time scholars had of the rapidity with which the language 
was changing under their hands in some lines of Waller. 
Looking back at what the last hundred years had wrought 
of alteration in it, and assuming, as was not much to be won- 
dered at, that the next hundred would effect as much, he 
checked with misgivings such as these his own expectation 
of immortality : 

" Who can hope his lines should long 
Last in a daily changing tongue P 
While they are new, envy prevails, 
And as that dies, our language {a\V&. 
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For example^ the Reformation had its scholarly, 
we might say, its scholastic, as well as its popular, 
aspect. Add this fact to the fact of the revived 
interest in classical learning, and you will not 
wonder that a stream of Latin, now larger than 
ever, began to flow into our language. Thus Put- 
tenham, writing in Queen Elizabeths reign,* gives 
a long list of words which he states to have been 
of quite recent introduction into the language. 
Some of them are Greek, a few French and 
Italian, but very far the most are Latin. I will 
not give you his whole catalogue, biit some speci- 
mens from it ; it is difficult to understand in re- 
gard of some of these how the language should 
have managed to do without them so long; 
'method,' 'methodical,' 'function,' 'numerous,' 
' penetrate,' ' penetrable,' ' indignity,' ' savage,' 
' scientific,' ' delineation,' ' dimension' — all which 



'' Poets that lasting marble seek, 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek : 
We write in sand ; our language grows. 
And like the tide our work o'erflows." 

Such were his misgivings as to the future, assuming that 
the rate of change would continue what it had been. How 
little they have been fulfilled, every one knows. In actual 
fact two centuries which have elapsed since he wrote, have 
hardly antiquated a word or a phrase in his poems. If we 
care very little for them now, this is to be explained by quite 
other causes — ^by the absence of all moral earnestness from 
them. 

* In his Art of English Poesy, London, 1589, republished 
jD UasJewood's Ancient Critical Essays upon English Poets 
ajidJPoesy, London, 1811, vol. i. pp. 122, 123. 
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he notes to have recently come up ; so too ' idiom/ 
' significative/ * compendious/ ' prolix/ ' figura- 
tive/ ^ impression/ ^ inveigle/ * metrical.^ All 
these he adduces with praise ; others upon which 
he bestows equal commendation have not held 
their ground, as ' placation/ ' numerosity/ ' har- 
monical.^ Of those novelties which he disallowed, 
in some cases, as in the words, * facundity,* ' im- 
plete,' ' attemptat^ {' attentat^), he only anticipated 
the decision of a later day; while others which he 
disallowed no less, as ' audacious,^ * compatible,' 
' egregious,* have maintained their ground. These 
too liave done the same; * despicable,' destruction,' 
' homicide,' * obsequious,' ' ponderous,' ^ porten- 
tous,' ' prodigious/ all which another writer a 
little earlier condemns as " inkhorn terms, smell- 
ing too much of the Latin." 

It is curious to observe the "words of art/' as he 
calls them, which Philemon Holland, a voluminous 
translator at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century, counts it needful to 
explain in a sort of glossary which he appends to 
his translation of Pliny's Natural History,^ One 



* London, 1601. Besides this work Holland translated 
the whole of Plutarch's Moralia, the Cyropcedia of Xenophon, 
Iiiyy, Saetonius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Camden's Bri' 
tannia. His works make a part of the " library of dullness" 
in Pope's Dunciad : 

** De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 
And here the groaning shelves Fhileman bends" — 

Very iu\]ustly ; the authors whom he has tTaiL«\aL\AdL «lx^ ^ 
more or less important, and his versions oi \kQQv ^ tdawa ^^ 
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can hardly at the present day understand how any 
person who would care to consult the book at all 
would find any difficulty with words like the fol- 
lowing, 'acrimony/ 'austere/ 'bulb/ 'consolidate/ 
' debility/ ' dose/ ' ingredient/ ' opiate/ ' propi- 
tious/ ' symptom/ all which, however, as novelties 
he carefully explains. Some of the words in his 
glossary, it is true, are harder and more technical 
than these ; but a vast proportion of them present 
no greater difficulty than those which I have 
adduced.* 



genuine idiomatic English, neglected by most of our lexico- 
graphers, wrought to a considerable extent and with eminent 
advantage by Richardson ; yet capable, as it seems to me, of 
yielding much more in illustration of the language than they 
hitherto have yielded. 

* And so too in French it is surprising to find of how late 
introduction are many words, which it seems as if the language 
could never have done without. * D^sint^ressement,' * exacti- 
tude,* * sagacity,* 'bravoure,* were not introduced till late 
in the seventeenth century. 'Renaissance,* * emportement,' 

* spavoir-faire,* ' ind^l^bile,* * d^sagr^ment' were all recent in 
1675 (Bouhours) ; * ind^vot,' * intolerance,* * impardonnable,* 

* irr^ligieux,* were struggling into allowance at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and were not established till the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth. * Insidieux* was invented by Malherbe; 

* frivolity* does not appear in the earlier editions of the Dic' 
tionary of the Academy ; the Abb^ de St. Pierre was the first 
to employ * bienfaisance,' the elder Balzac * fi^liciter,* Sarrasin 

* burlesque.* Mad. de Sevign^ exclaims against her daughter 
for employing 'effervescence* in a letter. (Comment dites- 
vous cela, ma fille P Voila un mot dont je n'avais jamais oui 
parler.) 'Demagogue* was first hazarded by Bossuet, and 
was counted so bold a novelty that it was long before any 

ventured to follow him in its use. Somewhat earlier Mon- 
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The period during which this naturalization of 
Latin words in the English Language was going 
actively forward, may be said to have continued 
till about the Restoration of Charles the Second. 
It first received a check from the coming up of 
French tastes, fashions, and habits of thought 
consequent on that event. The writers already 
formed before that period, such as Cud worth and 
Barrow, still continued to write their stately sen- 
tences, Latin in structure, and Latin in diction, 
but not so those of a younger generation. We 
may say of this influx of Latin that it left the 
language immensely increased in copiousness, with 
greatly enlarged capabilities, but perhaps some- 
what burdened, and not always able to move 
gracefully under the weight of its new acquisi- 
tions; for as Dry den has somewhere truly said, 
it is easy enough to acquire foreign words, but 
to know what to do with them after you have 
acquired, is the difficulty. 

It might have received indeed most serious 



taigne had introduced ' diversion' and ' enfantillage/ though 
not without being rebuked by cotemporaries on the score of 
the last. Desfontaines was the first who employed ' suicide ;' 
Caron gave to the language * avant-propos,' Eonsard ' avidit^/ 
Joachim Dubellay *patrie,* Denis Sauvage 'jurisconsulte/ 
Manage * prosateur/ Desportes * pudeur,' Chapelain * urbanity/ 
and Etienne first brought in, apologizing at the same time 
for the boldness of it, ' analogie/ (si les oreilles fran9oises 
peuvent porter ce mot.) * Pr^liber* (prcelibare) is a word of 
our own day ; and it was Charles Nodier who, if he did not 
coin, yet revived the obsolete * simplesse.'— See G^nin, Faria- 
tians du Langage Franpais, pp. 308 — ^^19. 
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injury, if all the words which the great writers of 
this second Latin period of our language employed, 
and so proposed as candidates for admission into 
it, had received the stamp of popular allowance. 
But happily it was not so ; it was here, as it had 
been before with the French importations, and 
with the earlier Latin of Lydgate and Occleve. 
The re-active powers of the language, enabling it 
to throw oflF that which was foreign to it, did not 
fail to display themselves now, as they had done 
on former occasions. The number of unsuccessful 
candidates for admission into, and permanent natu- 
ralization in, the language during this period, is 
enormous; and one must say that in almost all 
instances where the Alien Act has been enforced, 
the sentence of exclusion was a just one ; it was 
such as the circumstances of the case abundantly 
bore out. Either the word was not idiomatic, or 
was not intelligible, or was not needed, or looked 
ill, or sounded ill, or some other valid reason 
existed against it. A lover of his native tongue 
will tremble to think what that tongue would have 
become, if all the vocables from the Latin and the 
Greek which were then introduced or endorsed 
by illustrious names, had been admitted on the 
strength of their recommendation ; if ^ torve^ and 
'tetric^ (Fuller), 'cecity^ (Hooker), 'immanity' 
(Shakespeare), 'insulse^ and 'insulsity^ (Milton, 
prose), ^ scelestick^ (Feltham), ^ splendidious ' 
(Drayton), ^ pervicacy ' (Baxter), ' stramineous, ' 
' ardelion ^ (Burton), ' lepid ' and ' suflSaminate ' 
(Barrow)j ^faciaorous' (Donne), ' immorigerous, ^ 
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'clancular/ 'ferity/ 'ustulation/ ' stultiloquy/ 
'lipothymy^ {\HiroOv/Aia), ' hyperaspist/ (all in 
Jeremy Taylor), ' pauciloquy ' and ' multiloquy ' 
(Beaumont, Psyche) ; if ' dyseolous^ (Foxe), ' ata- 
raxy^ (AUestree), 'moliminousl/ (Cudworth), 'luci- 
ferously' (Sir Thomas Browne), 'immarcescible^ 
(Bishop Hall), ' exility,' ' spinosity,' ' incolumity,' 
' solertiousness,' ' lucripetous,' 'inopious,' ' eluc- 
tate,' ' eximious' (all in Hacket), ' arride' (ridiculed 
by Ben Jonson), with the hundreds of other words 
like these, and even more monstrous than are 
some of these, not to speak of such Italian as 
* leggiadrous' (Beaumont, Psyche), ' amorevolous' 
(Hacket), had not been rejected and disallowed by 
the true instinct of the national mind. 

A great many too were allowed and adopted, 
but not exactly in the shape in which they first 
were introduced among us; they were made to 
drop their foreign termination, or otherwise their 
foreign appearance, to conform themselves to 
English ways, and only so were finally incorporated 
into the great family of English words.* Thus of 
Greek words we have the following : ' pyramis' 
and ' pyramides,' forms often employed by Shake- 
speare, became ' pyramid' and ' pyramids -/ ' apo- 
gseon' (Fairfax) and 'apogeum' (Brown) 'apogee/ 
'sumphonia' (Lodge) 'symphony/ 'prototypon' 



• J. Grimm (Worterhuch, p. xxvi.): Fiillt von ungefabr 
ein frerodes wort in den bninnen einer sprache, so wird es so 
lange darin umgetrieben, bis es ihre farbe auivimYeA., mxcA. 
fleiner fremden aii zam trotze wie ein heimiacke^ ^w%^\^\\.. 
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(Jackson) ' prototype ;* ' synonymon ^ (Jeremy 
Taylor) or 'synonymum^ (Hacket), and ^syno- 
nyma' (Milton, prose), became severally ^ syno- 
nym* and ' synonyms ;* ' syntaxis* (Fuller) became 
' syntax / ' extasis* (Burton) * ecstasy / ' parallelo- 
grammon (Holland) ^parallelogram/ ^programma* 
(Warton) 'program/ 'epitheton' (Cowell) 'epithet/ 
' epocha* (Dryden) ' epoch / ' apostata' (Massinger) 
'apostate/ 'despota* (Fox) 'despot/ 'misanthropos* 
(Shakespeare) 'misanthrope/ 'psalterion* (North) 
'psaltery/ 'chasma* (Henry More) 'chasm/ 'idioma* 
and ' prosodia* (both in Daniel, prose) ' idiom* and 
' prosody / ' zoophy ton* (Henry More) ' zoophyte ;* 
' enthousiasmos* (Sylvester) ' enthusiasm / ' phan- 
tasma* (Donne) ' phantasm / ' magnes* (Gabriel 
Harvey) ' magnet / ' cynosura* (Donne) ' cyno- 
sure / ' galaxias* (Fox) ' galaxy / ' heros* (Henry 
More) ' hero / ' epitaphy* (Hawes) ' epitaph/ 

The same process has gone on in a multitude of 
Latin words, which testify by their terminations 
that they were, and were felt to be, Latin at their 
first employment ; though now they are such no 
longer. Thus Bacon uses generally, I know not 
whether always, ' insecta* for ' insects / and ' chy- 
lus* for ' chyle / Spenser ' zephyrus,* and not 
' zephyr / so ' interstitium* (Fuller) preceded ' in- 
terstice/ * philtrum* (Culverwell) 'philtre/ ' ex- 
pansum* (Jeremy Taylor) ' expanse / ' preludium* 
(Beaumont, Psyche) ' prelude / and ' machina* 
(Henry More) 'machine;' we have 'intervalla/ 
not ' intervals,* in Chillingworth ; ' postulata/ not 
^postulates/ in Swift ; ' archiva/ not ' archives/ in 
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Baxter; ' demagogi/ not ' demagogues/ in Hacket; 
' vestigium/ not ^ vestige/ in CulverwcU ; ^ panto- 
mimus^ in Lord Bacon for ' pantomime -/ ^ atomi^ 
in Lord Brooke for ' atoms j^ ' biographia^ (Dryden) 
went before ' biography / ' eflSgies^ and ' statua* 
(both in Shakespeare) before ' eflfigy^ and ' statue/ 
' abyssus^ (Jackson) before ' abyss / ' vestibuluin^ 
(Howe) before ' vestibule / while only after a while 
' quaere^ gave place to ^ query/ ' audite' (Racket) 
to ' audit / ' plaudite^ (Henry More) to ^ plaudit / 
and the low Latin * mummia' (Webster) became 
' mummy/ The widely extended change of such 
words as * iimocency/ * indolency/ ^ temperancy/ 
and the large family of words with the same ter- 
mination^ into ^ innocence/ ' indolence/ ^ tempe- 
rance/ and the like, can only be regarded as part 
of the same process of entire naturalization. 

The plural very often tells the secret of a word, 
and of the light in which it is regarded by those 
who employ it, when the singular, being less 
capable of modification, would have failed to 
do so ; thus when Holland writes ^ phalanges/ 
'bisontes/ ^ideae,^ it is clear that ^phalanx,' 
'bison,' Mdea,' were still Greek words for him; 
as * dogma' was for Hammond, when he made its 
plural not 'dogmas/ but 'dogmata/* and when 
Spenser uses ' heroes' as a trisyllable, it plainly is 

* Have we here aii explanation of the * battalia* of Jeremy 
Taylor and some otliers P Did they, without reflecting on 
the matter, regard * battalion' as a word with a Greek neuter 
termination? It is difficult to think they should Wn^ ^wi^ 
bo; yet more di&cult to suggest any other expYanaWoTi. 
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not yet thoroughly English for him. ^ Cento^ is 
not English, but a Latin word used in English, so 
long as it makes its plural not ^ centos,^ but 
centones/ as in the old anonymous translation of 
Augustin's City of God ; and ^ specimen/ while it 
makes its plural ' specimina^ (Howe) . Pope making, 
as he does, ' satellites* a quadrisyllable in the line 

" Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove," 

must have felt that he was still dealing with it 
as Latin ; just as ' terminus,* a word which the 
necessities of railways have introduced among us, 
will not be truly naturalized till we use ^ termi- 
nuses,* and not ^ termini* for its plural ; nor ' phe- 
nomenon,* till we have renounced ^phenomena.* 
Sometimes it has been found convenient to retain 
both plurals, that formed according to the laws of 
the classical language, and that formed according 
to the laws of our own, only employing them in 
diflferent senses ; thus is it with ^ indices* and ' in- 
dexes,* ^ genii* and 'geniuses.* 

The same process has gone on with words from 
other languages, as from the Italian and the 
Spanish ; thus ' bandetto* (Shakespeare), ' bandito* 
(Jeremy Taylor), becomes ' bandit ;* ' busto* 'bust;* 
' caricatura* (Sir Thomas Browne) ' caricature f 
* princessa* (Hacket) ' princess ;* ' scaramucha* 
(Dryden) ' scaramouch ;' ' caprichio* (Shakespeare) 
becomes first 'caprich* (Butler), then 'caprice;* 
'duello' (Shakespeare) 'duel;* 'scalada* (Heylin) 
or 'escalado* (Holland) 'escalade;* 'granada* 
(Hacket) ^grenade }' 'ambuscado/ 'stoccado,* ' bar- 
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ricado/ 'renegade/ 'hurricano* (all in Shake- 
speare), 'brocado^ (Hackluyt), 'palissado^ (Howell), 
drop their foreign terminations, and severally be- 
come ^ ambuscade,' ' stockade,' ^ barricade,' ^ rene- 
gade,' ' hurricane,' ' brocade,' ' palisade.' ^ Croi- 
sado' in like manner (Bacon) becomes first ' croi- 
sade' (Jortin), and then ^ crusade.' Other slight 
modifications of spelling, not in the termination, 
but in the body of a word, will indicate in like 
manner its more entire incorporation into the 
English language. Thus ' shash,' a Turkish word, 
becomes ' sash ; ^ colone' (Burton) ^ clown ;' ' re- 
storation' was at first spelt ^ restawration ;' and 
80 long as ^ vicinage' was spelt ' voisinage'* (San- 
derson), ^mirror' ^miroir' (Fuller), ^recoil' ^re- 
cule,' or * career' ' carriere' (both by Holland), 
they could scarcely be considered those purely- 
English words which now they are.f 

Here and there even at this comparatively late 
period of the language awkward foreign words will 
be recast throughout into a more English mould ; 
' chirurgeon' will become ' surgeon ;' ' hemor- 
rhoids' * emerods ;' ' squinancy' will become first 
'squinzey' (Jeremy Taylor), and then 'quinsey;' 
'porkpisce' (Spenser), that is sea- hog, or more 



• Skinner (EtymologicoUy 1671) protests against the word 
altogether, as purely French, and having no right to be con- 
sidered English at all. 

f It is curious how effectually the nationality of a word 
may by these slight alterations in spelling be disguised. I 
have met an excellent French and English scholar quite W3cl- 
aware that ' redingote' was our ' riding-coat.* 
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accurately hogfish, will be 'porpesse/ and then 
'porpoise/ as it is now. In other words the 
attempt will be made^ but it will be now too late 
to be attended with success. ' Physiognomy^ will 
not give place to * visnomy/ however Spenser and 
Shakespeare employ this briefer form ; nor ' hip- 
popotamus* to *hippodame/ even at Spenser's 
bidding. In like manner the attempt to natu- 
ralize ' avant-courier* in the shape of * vancurrier* 
has failed. Other words also we meet which have 
finally refused to take a more popular form, 
although such was once more or less current ; or, 
if this is too much to say of all, yet hazarded by 
good authors. Thus Holland wrote ' cirque,* but 
we 'circus;' Sylvester 'cest,' but we 'cestus;' 
' colosse,' but we still ' colossus ;' Golding ' ure,* 
but we ' urus / ' metropole,* but we ' metropolis f 
Dam pier 'volcan,* but this has not superseded 
'volcano/ nor 'pagod' (Pope) 'pagoda/ nor 
' skelet* (Holland) 'skeleton/ nor 'stimule* 
(Stubbs) ' stimulus.' Bolingbroke wrote ' exode,* 
but we hold fast to ' exodus / Burton ' funge,* but 
we 'fungus/ Henry More 'enigm/ but we 
' enigma / ' analyse,' but we ' analysis.' ' Quirry' 
(Sylvester) has not put ' equerry/ nor ' superfice' 
(Dryden) 'superficies,' nor 'sacrary' (Hacket) 
' sacrarium,' nor ' limbeck' ' alembic/ out of use. 
Chaucer's 'potecary* has given way to a more 
Greek formation 'apothecary.' Such as these 
however must be regarded quite as the exceptions; 
the tendency of things is altogether the other 
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Looking at this process of the reception of foreign 
words^ and afterwards their assimilation to our own, 
and the great number of these in which this work 
has been accomplished, we may trace, as was to be 
expected, a certain conformity between the genius 
of our institutions and that of our language. It 
is the very character of our institutions to repel 
none, but rather to afford a shelter and a refuge 
to all, from whatever quarter they come ; and after 
a while longer or shorter all these strangers and 
incomers have been incorporated into the English 
nation, within one or two generations have forgotten 
that they were ever any other than members of it, 
retaining no other reminiscence of their foreign 
extraction than some slight difference of name, 
and that often disappearing or having disappeared. 
Exactly so has it been with the English language. 
None has been less exclusive ; none has stood less 
upon niceties; none has thrown open its arms 
wider, with a greater confidence, a confidence jus- 
tified by experience, that it could make truly its 
own, assimilate and subdue to itself, whatever it 
thought good to receive into its bosom. 

Such are the two great enlargements from with- 
out of our vocabulary. All other are minor and 
subordinate. Thus the introduction of French 
tastes by Charles the Second and his courtiers 
returning from exile, to which I have just adverted, 
though it rather modified the structure of our sen- 
tences than the elements of our vocabulary, gave 
U8 some new words. In one of DTyietf ^ ^'k^^. 
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Marriage a la Mode, a lady full of affectation 
is introduced^ who is always employing French 
idioms iu preference to English, French words 
rather than native. It is not a little curious 
that of these, thus put into her mouth to render 
her ridiculous, not a few are excellent English 
now, and have nothing far-sought or affected 
about them — so often does it prove that what is 
laughed at in the beginning, is by all admitted 
and allowed at the last. For example, to speak of 
a person being in the ' good graces^ of another has 
nothing in it ridiculous now; nor yet have the 
words 'repartee,^ 'embarrass,* 'chagrin,' 'grimace;' 
which all must plainly have been both novel and 
affected at the time when Dryden wrote. ' Fougue' 
and ' fraischeur,' which he himself employed — 
being it is true, no frequent offender in this way — 
have not been justified by the same success. 

Nor can it be said that this adoption and 
naturalization of foreign words ever ceases in a 
language. There are periods, as we have seen, 
when this goes forward much more lai^ely than 
at others; when a language throws open, as it 
were, its doors, and welcomes strangers with an 
especial freedom ; but there is never a time, when 
one by one these foreigners and strangers are not 
stepping into it. We do not for the most part 
observe the fact, at least not while it is actually 
doing. Time, the greatest of all innovators, 
manages his innovations so dexterously, spreads 
them over such vast periods, and therefore brings 
them about so gradually^ that often, while effecting 
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the mightiest changes^ we have no suspicion that 
he is effecting any at all. 

It is indeed well nigh impossible to conceive 

anything more gradual than the steps by which a 

foreign word is admitted into the full rights of an 

English one ; and thus the process of its incoming 

often eludes our notice altogether. It appears to 

me that we may best understand this, by fixing 

our attention upon some single word, which at this 

very moment is in the course of becoming English. 

I know no better example than the French word 

' prestige^ will afford. 'Prestige^ manifestly supplies 

a want in our tongue; it expresses something which 

no single word in English could express; which 

oould only be expressed by a long circumlocution ; 

being that magic influence on others, which past 

saocesses, being as it were the pledge and promise 

of future ones, breed. The word has thus naturally 

come to be of very frequent use by good English 

writers ; for they do not feel that in employing it 

.hey are passing by as good or a better word of their 

'Wn. At first all used it avowedly as French, writing 

'. in italics to indicate this. At the present moment 

ime write it so still, some do not ; some, that is, 

gard it still as foreign, others consider that it 

B now become English, and obtained settlement 

ong us.* Gradually the number of those who 



We maj see something of the same process in Qreek 
'B which were heing incorporated in the Latin. Thos 
writes dmn-odes (Acad, ii. 39, 123), but Seneca {Sp, 
' antipodes ;' that is, the word for Cicero was &\.\\\ Q(i«^« 
in the period that elapsed between lum aud ^eii^«b/\^» 
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write it in italics will become fewer and fewer, till 
they cease altogether. It will then only need that 
the accent should be shifted, in obedience to the 
tendencies of the English language, as far back in 
the word as it will go, that instead of ^ prestige^ 
it should be pronounced ' prestige,^ even as within 
these few years instead of ^ depot' we have learned 
to say ^ depot,' and its naturalization will be com- 
plete. I have little doubt that in twenty years it 
will be so pronounced by the great body of well 
educated Euglishmen, some pronounce it so al- 
ready, and that our present pronunciation will pass 
away in the same manner as ' obleege,' once uni- 
versal, has past away, and given place to ^ oblige.'* 
Let me here observe in passing, that the process 

had become Latin. Exactly in the aarae way * criterion* was 
so little felt to be an English word in the time of Jeremy 
Taylor, that he writes it Kptrripiov, and in like manner not 

* theocracy* but BfOKparioL, It is the same with * apotheosis/ 
which was so little familiar when Henry More used it, that he 
wrote d.7ro6€a>cri5. And Sylvester in his Funeral Sermon on 
Richard Baxter ascribcns to him not 'pathos/ but iraOos, 
Ben Jonson {Discoveries) speaks of " the knowledge of the 
liberal arts, which the Greeks called ^yicvicXoTraidftai/.** He is 
not indeed perfectly accurate in this statement, for the Greeks 
spoke of iv kvkK(^ naibfia and ryjcvjcXiof Traidf la, but had no 
such composite word as ryicvjcXoTraidfia. We gather however 
from these expressions, as from Lord Bacon's using the term 

* circle-learning,* (=* orbis doctrinsB,' Quintilian) that 'encyclo- 
paedia' did not exist in their time. 

* See in Coleridge's Table Talk, p. 3, the amusing story 
of John Kemble's stately correction of the Prince of Wales for 
adhering to the earlier pronunciation, 'obleege' — "It will 
become your royal month better to say oblige. *' 
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of throwing the accent of a word back, by way of 
completing its naturalization, is one which we may 
note constantly going forward in our language. 
Thus, while Chaucer accentuates sometimes 'nature/ 
he also accentuates elsewhere 'nature/ while 
sometimes ' virtue/ at other times ' virtue/ 
* Prostrate* was ' prostrate* with Milton ; ' theatre* 
was ' the&tre* with Sylvester ; while * academy* 
was accented 'academy* by Cowley and Butler.* 
' Essay* was ' essdy* with Dryden and with Pope ; 
the first closes an heroic line with the word; 
Pope does the same with ' barrier*t and ' effort / 
therefore pronounced ' barrier/ ' effort/ by him. 

Besides ' prestige* there is a considerable num- 
ber of other French words which in like manner 
are at this moment hovering on the verge of 
English, and hardly knowing whether they shall 
become such, or no. Some of these, we may con- 
fidently anticipate, will complete this naturaliza- 
tion ; others will after a time retreat again, and 
become for us avowedly French. Such are ' ennui/ 
' exploitation,* ' verve/ ' persiflage,* ' badinage,* 
' chicane,* ' finesse/ and others. In respect of 
most among these we have been tempted to that 
frequent employment of them, out of which adop- 
tion gradually proceeds, by the fact that they ex- 
press shades of meaning not expressed by any 
words of our own. ' Solidarity,* a word which we 



* " In this great acadimy of mankind." 

Butler, To the Memory of Du Val, 
t " 'Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier." 
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owe to the French Communists^ and which signifies 
a fellowship in gain and loss, in honour and dis- 
honour, in victory and defeat, a being, so to speak, 
all in the same bottom, is so convenient that, un- 
attractive as the word must be allowed to be, it 
will be in vain to struggle against its reception. 
The newspapers already have it, and books will 
not long exclude it ; not to say that it has esta- 
blished itself in German, and probably in other 
European languages as well. 

Greek and Latin words also we still continue to 
adopt, although now not any longer in masses, but 
only one by one. With the lively interest which 
always has been felt in classical studies among us, 
and which will continue to be felt, so long as any 
greatness and nobleness survive in our land, it 
must needs be that accessions from these quarters 
would never cease altogether. I do not refer here 
to purely scientific terms ; these, so long as they 
continue such, and do not pass beyond the thres- 
hold of the science or sciences for the use of which 
they were invented, being never heard on the lips, 
or employed in the writings, of any but the culti- 
vators of these sciences, have no right to be 
properly called words at all. They are a kind of 
shorthand of the science, or algebraic notation; 
and will not find place in a rightly constituted 
dictionary of the language, but rather in a technical 
dictionary apart by themselves. Of these, com- 
pelled by the advances of physical science, we have 
coined multitudes out of number in these later 
timesj fashioning them mainly from the Greeks no 
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other language within our reach yielding itself at 
all so easily to our needs. 

Of non-scientific words, both Greek and Latin, 
flome have made their way among us quite in 
these latter times. Burke in the House of Com- 
mons is said to have been the first who employed 
the word ' inimical.' He also launched the verb 
* to spheterize' in the sense of to appropriate or 
make one's own ; but this without success. Others 
have been more fortunate ; * aesthetic' we have 
got indeed through the Germans, but from the 
Greeks. Tennyson has given allowance to ' aeon;' 
and ' myth' is a deposit which vast and far-reach- 
ing controversies have left in the popular language. 
' Photography' is an example of what I was just 
now speaking of — nanxely, a scientific word which 
has travelled beyond the limits of the science 
which it designates, and which gave it birth; 
being heard on the lips of others besides photo- 
graphers, and therefore having a right to be con- 
sidered as making part of the language. ' Stereo- 
type' is another word of the same character. It 
was invented, — ^not the thing, but the word, — by 
Didot not very long since ; but is now absorbed 
into healthy general circulation, being current in a 
secondary and figurative sense. Buskin has given 
to ' ornamentation' the sanction and authority of 
his name. Not quite so new, but of quite recent 
introduction into the language, are ' normal,' ' ab- 
normal.' 

When we consider the near aifinity between 
the English and German languages, wWYl^ Si tlc^. 
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Bisters^ may at least be regarded as first cousins^ it 
is somewhat remarkable that almost since the day 
when they parted company^ each to fulfil its own 
destiny, there has been little further commerce 
between them in the matter of giving or taking, 
that is, until within the last fifty years. At any 
rate adoptions on our part irom the German have 
been till within this period extremely rare. The 
explanation of this lies in the fact that the literary 
activity of Germany did not begin till very late, 
nor our interest in it till later still, not till the 
b^inning of the present century. Yet ' plunder,' 
as I have mentioned elsewhere, was brought back 
from Germany about the beginning of our Civil 
Wars, by the soldiers who had served under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and his captains. ' Iceberg' 
(eisbei^) also we must have taken whole from the 
German, as, had we constructed the word for our- 
selves, we should have made it not ' ice-berg/ but 
' ice-mountainJ I have not foimd it in our earlier 
voyagers, often as they speak of the '^^ icefield,' 
which yet is not exactly the same thing. An 
English 'swindler* is not exactly a German 
' schwindler,' yet the notion of the 'nebulo,' 
though more latent in the German, is common to 
both, and we must have drawn the word from 
Germany (it is not an old one in our tongue) 
during the course of the last century. If * life- 
guard' was originally, as Richardson suggests, 
' /etA-garde,' or * Aorfy-guard,' and from that trans- 
formed, by the determination of Englishmen to 
make it significant in English, into ' /i/i?-guard,' 
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or guard defending the life of the sovereign, this 
will be another word from the same quarter. Yet 
I have my doubts; 'leibgarde' would scarcely 
have found its way hither before the accession of 
the House of Hanover, or at any rate before the 
arrival of Dutch William with his memorable 
guards ; while ' lifeguard,' in its present shape, is 
certainly an older word in the language ; we hear 
often of the * lifeguards^ in our Civil Wars ; as wit- 
ness too Fuller^s words : " The Cherethites were a 
kind of lifegard to king David .^^* 

Of late our German importations have been 
somewhat more numerous. With several German 
compound words we have been in recent times so 
well pleased, that we must needs adopt them into 
English, or imitate them in it. We have not 
always been very happy in those which we have 
selected for imitation or adoption. Thus we might 
have been satisfied with * manual,' and not put 
together that very ugly and very unnecessary word 
'handbook,' which is scarcely, I should suppose, 
fifteen or twenty years old. And now we are 
threatened with ' word-building/ as I see a book 
announced under the title of *' Latin word-build- 
ing," and much worse than this, with ^stand- 
point.' 'Einseitig' (itself a modem word, if I 
mistake not, or at any rate modem in its secondary 
application) has not, indeed, been adopted, but is 
evidently the pattern on which we have formed 
'onesided' — a word to which a few years ago 



• Pisgah Sight qf Palestine, 1650, p. 217. 
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BometliiDg of affectation was attached ; so that any- 
one who employed it at once gave evidence that 
he was more or less a dealer in German wares ; it 
has however its manifest conveniences^ and will 
hold its ground. ^ Fatherland^ (Vaterland) on the 
contrary will scarcely establish itself among us^ 
the note of affectation will continue to cleave to 
it, and we shall go on contented with 'native 
country* to the end. The most successful of these 
compounded words, borrowed recently from the 
German, is ' folk-lore,* and the substitution of this 
for popular superstitions, a long and Latin phrase, 
must be esteemed, I think, an unquestionable 
gain. 

To speak now of other sources from which the 
new words of a language are derived. Of course 
the period when absolutely new roots are gene- 
rated will have past away, long before men begin 
to take any notice by a reflective act of processes 
going forward in the language which they speak. 
This pure productive energy, creative we might 
call it, belongs only to the earliest stages of a 
nation*8 existence, — to times quite out of the ken 
of history. It is only from materials already ex- 
isting either in its own bosom, or in the bosom of 
other languages, that it can enrich itself in the 
later, or historical stages of its life. 

And first, it can bring its own words into new 

combinations; it can join two, and sometimes 

even more than two, of the words which it already 

J^as, and form out of them a new one. It need 
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hardly be observed that much more is wanted here 
than merely to unite two or more words to one 
another by a hyphen ; this is not to make a new 
word : they must really coalesce and grow together. 
Diflferent languages possess this power of forming 
new words by the combination of old in very dif- 
ferent degrees^ and even the same language at dif- 
ferent periods of its existence. The eminent feli- 
city of the Greek in this respect has been always 
acknowledged. ** The joints of her compounded 
words/' says Fuller, '^ are so naturally oiled, that 
they run nimbly on the tongue, which makes them 
though long, never tedious, because significant.^'* 



* Holy State, b. 2, c. 6. There was a time when the 
Latin promised to display, if not an equal, yet not a very 
inferior, freedom in this forming of new words by the happy 
marriage of old. But in this, as in so many respects, it 
seemed possessed at the period of its highest culture with a 
timidity, which caused it voluntarily to abdicate many of its 
own powers. Where do we find in the Augustan period of 
the language so grand a pair of epithets as these, occurring as 
they do in a single line of Catullus : Ubi cerva stlvicultrix, 
ubi aper nemorivagu^ ? Virgil's vitiaator (.Mn. 7, 179) is 
not his own, but derived from one of the earlier poets. Nay, 
the language did not even retain those compound epithets 
which it once had formed, but was content to let numbers of 
them drop: ' parcipromus,' ' turpilucricupidus,' and many 
more, do not extend beyond Plautus. On this matter 
Quintilian observes (i. 5. 70) : Res tota magis GrsBCOs decet, 
nobis minus succedit ; nee id fieri natur4 puto, sed alienis 
favemus ; ideoque cum Kvpravx^va mirati sumus, incurvicer' 
vieum vix a risu defendimus. Elsewhere he complains, 
though not with reference to compound epithets, of the UiiV^ 
generative power wMch existed in the Latin \axig;vx8i;g^,V)ti^ 
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Sir Philip Sidney boasts of the capability of our 
English language in this respect — that " it is par- 
ticularly happy in the composition of two or three 
words together, near equal to the Greek/^ No 
one has done more than Milton to justify this 
praise, or to make manifest what may be effected 
by this marriage of words. Many of his compound 
epithets, as * golden-tressed,' ' tinsel-slippered/ 
' coral-paven,' ' flowry-kirtled,' ' violet-embroi- 
dered,* 'vermeil-tinctured,* are themselves poems 
in miniature. Not unworthy to be set beside 
these are Sylvester's " opaUcoloured morn," Dray- 
ton's ^* silver-sanded shore," and perhaps Mar- 
lowe's *^ golden-fingered Ind." 

Our modern inventions in the same kind are for 
the most part very inferior : they could hardly fail 
to be 80, seeing that the formative, plastic powers 
of a language are always waning and diminishing 
more and more. It may be, and indeed is, gaining 
in other respects, but in this it is losing ; and thus 
it is not strange if its later births in this kind are 
less successful than its earlier. Among the poets 
of our own time Shelley has done more than any 
other to assert for the language that it has not 



its continual losses were compensated by no equivalent gains 
(viii. 6. 32) : Deinde, tanquam consummata sint omnia, nihil 
generare audemus ipsi, quum multa quotidie ab antiquis ficta 
moriantur. Notwithstanding this complaint, it must be owned 
that the sUver age of the language, which sought to recover, 
and did recover to some extent the abdicated energies of its 
eurWer times, re-asserted among other powers that of com- 
hiDing^ words, with a certain measure o£ axxcooftcu 
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renounced this power; while araong writers of prose 
in these later days Jeremy Bentham has been at 
once one of the boldest^ but at the same time one 
of the most unfortunate^ of those who have issued 
this money from their mint. Still we ought not to 
foi^t^ while we divert ourselves with the strange 
amorphous progeny of his brain^ that we owe * in- 
ternational' to him — a word at once so convenient 
and supplying so real a need^ that it was and with 
manifest advantage at once adopted by all. 

Another way in which languages increase their 
stock of vocables is by the forming of new words 
according to the analogy of formations^ which in 
seemingly parallel cases have been already allowed. 
Thus long since upon certain substantives such as 
' congregation/ ^ convention/ were formed their 
adjectives^ 'congregational/ 'conventional/ yet 
these also at a comparatively modem period ; ' con- 
gr^ational' first rising up in the Assembly of 
Divines^ or during the time of the Commonwealth.* 
These having found admission into the language^ 
it is attempted to repeat the process in the case of 
other words with the same euding. I confess the 
effect is often exceedingly disagreeable. We arc 
now pretty well used to * educational/ and the 
word is sometimes serviceable enough ; but I can 
perfectly remember when some twenty years ago 
an ** Educational Magazine'' was started^ the first 
impression on one's mind was, that a work having 



• Collection of Scarce Tracts, edited by S\i V^. ^i<»\.\., 
vol. vii. p, 9L 
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to do with education should not thus bear upon 
its front an offensive, or to say the best, a very 
dubious novelty in the English language. These 
adjectives are now multiplying fast. We have 
'inflexional/ 'seasonal/ 'denominational/ and, 
not content with this, in dissenting magazines at 
least, the monstrous birth, ' denominationalism / 
'emotional' is creeping into books, ' sensational,' 
and others as well ; so that it is hard to say where 
this influx will stop, or whether all our words with 
this termination will not finally generate an adjec- 
tive. Convenient as you may sometimes find these, 
I would yet certainly counsel you to abstain from 
all but the perfectly well recognized formations of 
this kind. There may be cases of exception, but 
for the most part Pope's advice is good, that we 
be not among the last to use a word which is 
going out, nor among the first to employ one that 
is coming in. 

' Starvation' is another word of comparativdy 
recent introduction, formed in like manner on the 
model of preceding formations of an apparently 
similar character — ^its first formers, indeed, not 
observing that they were putting a Latin termina- 
tion to a Saxon word. Some have supposed it to 
have reached us from America. It has not how- 
ever travelled from so great a distance, being a 
stranger indeed, yet not fit>m beyond the Atlantic, 
bat only from beyond the Tweed. It is an old 
Scottish word, but unknown in England, till used 
bjr Mr, Ihindas, the first Msooont Melville, in an 
wimenbaii ddMe in 1775. That \t \h»i \«cTel 
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strangely on English ears is evident from the nick- 
name '' starvation Dundas/' which in consequence 
he obtained.* 

Again, languages enrich themselves^ our own has 
done so, by recovering treasures which for a while 
had been lost by th^m or foregone. I do not mean 
that all which drops out of use is loss ; there are 
words which it is gain to be rid of; which it would 
be folly to wish to revive; of which Dryden, setting 
himself against an extravagant zeal in this direc- 
tion, says in an ungracious comparison — they do 
" not deserve this redemption, any more than the 
crowds of men who daily die, or are slain for six- 
pence in a battle, merit to be restored to life, if a 
wish could revive them.^t There are others, 
however, which it is a real gain to draw back 
again from the temporary oblivion which had over- 
taken them ; and this process of their setting and 
rising again is not so unfrequent as at first might 
appear. 

You may perhaps remember that Horace, tracing 
in a few memorable lines the history of words, 
while he notes that many once current have now 
dropped out of use, does not therefore count that 
of necessity their race is for ever run; on the 
contrary he confidently anticipates a palingenesy 



11. 



* See Letters of Horace Walpole and Mann, vol 
p. 396, quoted in Notes and Queries, No. 225 ; and another 
proof of the novelty of the word in Pt^fge's Anecdotes qf the 
English Language, 1814, p. 38. 

t Postscript to hia Translation qf the ^neid. 
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for many among them ;* and I am convinced that 
there ha^ been such in the case of our English 
words to a far greater extent than we are generally 
aware. Words slip almost or quite as impercep- 
tibly back into use as they once slipped out of it. 
Let me suggest a few facts in evidence of this. In 
the cotemporary gloss which an anonymous friend 
of Spenser^s furnished to his Shepherd^ 8 Calendar, 
first published in 1579, " for the exposition of 
old words/^ as he declares, he thinks it expedient 
to include in his list, the following, ' dapper,' 
' scathe,' ^ askance,' ^ sere,' ' embellish,' ' bevy,' 
^ forestall,' * fain,' with not a few others quite as 
familiar as these. In Speght's Chaucer (1667), 
there is a long list of " old and obscure words in 
Chaucer explained;" these "old and obscure words" 
including * anthem,' ^ blithe,' ^ bland,' ' chapelet,' 
' carol,' ^ deluge,' * franchise,' ^ illusion,' ^ problem,' 
' recreant,' ^sphere,' ^ tissue,' Hranscend,' with very 
many easier than these. In Skinner's Etymohgu 
con (1671), there is another such list of obsolete 
words,t and among these he includes ' to dovetail,' 
^elvish' ^interlace' (enterlase), 'eucombred,' ^ phan- 
tom' (fantome), ' gawd,' * glare,' * masquerade' 
(mascarade), ' oriental,' ^ plumage,' ' pummel ' 
(pomell), and ' stew,' that is, for fish. Who will 



* Multa renascentur, quae jam cecidere. 

De A. P. 46—72; cf. Ep, 2. 2. 116. 
t Etymologicon vocum omnivm antiquarum quca usque 
a Wilhelmo Victore invaluerunt, et jam ante parentum 
^^a/em in usu esse desierunt 
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say of the verb 'to hallow^ that it is now even 
obsolescent? and yet Wallis two hundred years 
ago observed — '^ it has almost gone out of use" 
(fere desuevit). It would be difficult to find an 
example of the verb, ' to advocate/ between Milton 
and Burke. Franklin, a close observer in such 
matters, as he was himself an admirable master 
of English style, considered the word to have 
sprung up during his own residence in Europe. 
In this indeed he was mistaken ; it had only 
during this period revived. Johnson says of 
'jeopardy^ that it is "a word not now in use;" 
which certainly is not any longer true.* 

I am persuaded that in facility of being under- 
stood, Chaucer is not merely as near, but much 
nearer, to us than Dryden and his cotemporarics 
felt him to be to them. He and the writers of his 
time make exactly the same sort of complaints, 
only in still stronger language, about his archaic 
phraseology and the obscurities which it involves, 
that are made at the present day. Thus in the 
Preface to his Tales from Chaucer, having quoted 
some not very difficult lines from the earlier poet 
whom he was modernizing, he proceeds : " You 



* In like manner La Bruyfere, in his Caracth'es, c. 14, 
laments the extinction of a large number of French words 
which he names. At least half of these have now free course 
in the language, as ' valeureux,' ' haineux,' ' peineux,' ' fruc- 
tueux,' * mensonger," coutuniier,* * vantard,** courtois,* 'jovial,* 
* £6toyeT,* * larmoyer, * verdoyer*.' Two or three of these may 
be rarely used, but every one would be found m & ^c\aotv^x^ 
of ihe livings language. 
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have here a specimen of Chaucer's language^ which 
is so obsolete that his sense is scarce to be under- 
stood/' Nor was it merely thus with respect of 
Chaucer. These wits and poets of the Court of 
Charles the Second were conscious of a greater 
gulf between themselves and the Elizabethan aera, 
separated from them by little more than fifty 
years^ than any of which we are aware^ separated 
from it by nearly two centuries more. I do not 
mean merely that they felt themselves more re- 
moved from its tone and spirit ; their altered cir- 
cumstances might explain this; but I am convinced 
that they found a greater di£Giculty and strangeness 
in the language of Spenser and Shakespeare than 
we find now ; that it sounded in many ways more 
uncouth^ more old-fashioned^ more abounding in 
obsolete terms than it does in our ears at the pre- 
sent. Only in this way can I explain the tone 
in which they are accustomed to speak of these 
worthies of the near past. I must again refer to 
Dryden, the truest representative of literary Eng- 
land in its good and in its evil during the last 
half of the seventeenth century. Of Spenser, 
whose death was separated from his own birth by 
little more than thirty years, he speaks as of one 
belonging to quite a different epoch, counting it 
much to say, *^ notwithstanding his obsolete lan- 
guage, he is still intelligible.''* Nay, hear what 
his judgment is of Shakespeare himself, so far as 
language is concerned : ** It must be allowed to 



♦ Preface to Juvenal, 
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the present age that the tongue in general is 
so much refined since Shakespeare's time^ that 
many of his words and more of his phrases are 
scarce intelligible. And of those which we un- 
derstand^ some are ungrammatical^ others coarse ; 
and his whole style is so pestered with figura- 
tive expressions^ that it is as affected as it is 
obscure.^^* 

Sometimes a word will emerge anew from the 
undercurrent of society, not indeed new, but yet to 
most seeming as new, its very existence having been 
altc^ether forgotten by the greater number of those 
speaking the language; although it must have 
somewhere lived on upon the lips of men. Thus, 
lor instance, since the Califomian and Australian 
discoveries of gold we hear often of a * nugget' of 
gold ; being a lump of the pure metal ; and there 
has been some discussion whether the word has 
been bom for the present necessity, or whether it 
be a recent malformation of ^ ingot.' I am inclined 
to think that it is neither one nor the other. I 
would not indeed affirm that it may not be a 
popular recasting of * ingot / but only that it is 
not a recent one ; for ^ nugget' very nearly in its 
present form, occurs in our elder writers, being 



* Preface to Troilus and Cressida. In justice to Dryden, 
and lest it should be said that he had spoken poetic blasphemy, 
it ought not to be forgotten that ' pestered' had not in his 
time at all so offensive a sense as it would have now. It 
meant no more than inconveniently crowded; tVixx^li^^^ATk'. 
" Confined and pestered m i\aA pinfold here.** 
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^pasquinade/ 'patch' in the sense of fool, and 
often so used by Shakespeare, was originally the 
proper name of a favourite fool of Cardinal 
Wolsey's ; Colonel Negus in Queen Anne's time 
first mixed the beverage which goes by his name ; 
Lord Orrery was the first for whom an ' orrery' 
was constructed ; and Lord Spencer first wore, or 
at least first brought into fashion, a 'spencer/ 
Dahl, a Swede, introduced the cultivation of the 
'dahlia,^ and M. Tabinet, a French Protestant 
refugee, the making of the stuff called * tabinef in 
Dublin ; in ' Iraiw-road,' the second syllable of the 
name otOutram, the inventor, survives. The ' ton- 
tine' was conceived by an Italian named Touti; 
and another Italian, Galvani, first noted the phe- 
nomena of animal electricity or ' galvanism/ while 
a third Italian, ' Yolta/ gave a name to the ' vol- 
taio' battery. ' Martinet/ ' mackintosh/ ' doyly/ 
' brougham,' ' to macadamiie/ ' to burke/ are all 
names of persons oar formed firom persons, and 
then transferred to things, on the score of some 
connexion existing between the one and other."^ 



* Several of these we hare in commoa with the French ; of 
their own thej hare ' sardanapalisme/ anj piece of profose 
hixnry, from Sardaoapalns ; while for ' lamhiner/ to daHj or 
loiter over a task, they are indebted to Denis Lam bin, a worthy 
Greek schdar of the sixteenth century, whom his adTersaries 
accused of sluggish movement and wearisome diifuseness in 
style. Every reader of Pascal's Provincial Letters will 
remember Escobar, the great casuist among the Jesuits, whose 
eonveDient subterfuges for the relaxation of the moral law have 
iAttv Iften made ikmocuk To the notoriety whiuh he thus 
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Again the names of popular characters in lite- 
rature, such as have taken strong hold on the 
national mind, give birth to a number of new words. 
Thus from Homer we have ' mentor^ for a monitor; 
* stentorian^ for loud-voiced ; and inasmuch as with 
all of Hector's nobleness there is a certain amount 
of big talking about him, he has given us ^to 
hector;'* while the medieval romances about the 
siege of Troy ascribe to Pandarus that shameful 
ministry out of which his name has past into the 
words ^ to pandar* and ' pandarism/ ^ Rodomon- 
tade' is from Rodomont, a blustering and boasting 
hero of Boiardo, adopted by Ariosto ; ' thrasonical,' 
from Thraso, the braggart in the Latin comedies. 
Cervantes has given us ' quixotic ;' Swift Lilli- 
putian;' to Moliere the French language owes 
' tartuffe* and ' tartufferie.' * Reynard' too, which 
with us is a duplicate for fox, while in the French 
' renard' has quite excluded the older ' volpils,' was 
originally not the name of a kind, but the proper 

acquired, he owes his introduction into the French language ; 
where ' escobarder' is used in the sense of to equivocate, and 
' esooharderie' of subterfuge or equivocation. The name of an 
unpopular minister of finance, M. de Silhouette, unpopular 
because he sought to cut down unnecessary expenses in the 
itate, was applied to whatever was cheap, and, as was implied, 
unduly economical. It has survived in the black outline por- 
trait which is now called a * silhouette/ (Sismondi, Histoire 
des Franfais, tom. xix. p. 94, 95.) The ' mansarde* roof is 
derived from Fr. Mansart, the name of the architect who in- 
troduced it. I need hardly add * guillotine.* 

• See Col. Mure, Language and Literature of AncieKt 
Chreece, voL i. p. 350. 
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name of the fox-hero, the vulpine Ulysses, in that 
famous beast-epic of the middle ages, Reineke 
Fuchs; the immense popularity of which we 
gather from many evidences, from none more 
clearly than from this. 'Chanticleer' is in like 
manner the proper name of the cock, and * Bruin' 
of the bear in the same poem.* These have not 
made fortune to the same extent of actually putting 
out in any language the names which before ex- 
isted, but still have become quite familiar to us all. 
We must not count as new words properly so 
called, although they may delay us for a minute, 
those comic words, most often comic combinations 
formed at will, and sometimes of enormous length, 
in which, as plays and displays of power, great 
writers ancient and modem have delighted. These 
for the most part are meant to do service for the 
moment, and then to pass away. The inventors 
of them had themselves no intention of fastening 
them permanently on the language. Thus among 
the Greeks Aristophanes coined /xeXXovciccaeo, to 
loiter like Nicias, with allusion to the delays with 
which this prudent commander sought to put off 
the disastrous Sicilian expedition, with not a few 
other familiar to every scholar. The humour of 
them sometimes consists in their enormous length, 
as in the a^0i7rroX£/iO7r»?S»?(ri(rrn)aroc of Eupolis; 
the (nripfxa'yopaio\^Ki6o\ayav6'iru)\iQ of Aristo- 
phanes; sometimes in their mingled observance and 



* See G6nin, Des Variation du Langage Frangais^ 
p/12. 
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transgression of the laws of the language, as in the 
'oeulissimus^ of Plautus, a comic superlative of ocu- 
lus ; ' occisissimus of occisus / as in the * dosones/ 
' dabones/ which in Greek and in medieval Latin 
were names given to those who were ever pro- 
mising, ever saying " I will give/^ but never per- 
forming their promise. Flautus with his exube- 
rant wit, and exulting in his mastery and com- 
mand of the Latin language, will compose four or 
five lines consisting entirely of comic combina- 
tions thrown oflF for the occasion.* Of the same 
character is Butler's * cynarctomachy,' or battle of 
a dog and bear. Nor do I suppose that Fuller, 
when he used ' to avunculize,' to imitate or follow 
in the steps of one's uncle, or Cowper, when he 
suggested * extraforaneous' for out of doors, in 
the least intended them as lasting additions to the 
language. 

Sometimes a word springs up in a very curious 
way; here is one, not having, I suppose, any great 
currency except among schoolboys ; yet being no 
invention of theirs, but a genuine English word, 
though of somewhat late birth in the language, I 
mean ' to chouse.' It has a singular origin. The 
word is, as I have mentioned already, a Turkish 
one, and signifies ^ interpreter.' Such an inter- 



• Persa, iv, 6, 20 — 23. At the same tirae these words 
may be earnest enough ; such was the €Xa;^ioTc$rc/>or of St. 
Paul (Ephes. iii. 8) ; just as in the Middle Ages some did 
not account it sufficient to call themselves " fratres minores, 
minimi, postremi," but coined ' postremissimi/ to express the 
depth of their " voluntary humility." 
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preter or ' chiaous^ (written ^ chaus^ in Hackluyt, 
' chiaus' in Massinger), being attached to the 
Turkish embassy in England^ committed in the 
year 1609 an enormous fraud on the Turkish and 
Persian merchants resident in London. He suc- 
ceeded in cheating them of a sum amounting to 
£4000 — a sum very much greater at that day 
than at the present. From the vast dimensions of 
the fraud, and the notoriety which attended it, 
any one who cheated or defrauded was said ^to 
chiaous/ ^ chause,' or ^ chouse / to do, that is, as 
this ^ chiaous' had done.* 

There is another very fruitful source of new 
words in a language, or perhaps rather another 
way in which it increases its vocabulary, for a 
question might arise whether the words thus pro- 
duced ought to be called new. I mean through 
the splitting of single words into two or even more. 
The impulse and suggestion to this is in general 
first given by varieties in pronunciation, which 
come gradually to be represented by varieties in 
spelling ; but the result very often is that what at 
first were only precarious and arbitrary difierences 
in this, come in the end to be regarded as entirely 
difierent words ; they detach themselves from one 

* It is curious that a correspondent of Skinner (Btymolo- 
gicon, 1671), although quite ignorant of this story, and indeed 
wholly astray in his application, had suggested that ' chouse' 
might be thus connected with the Turkish 'chiaus.' I believe 
Gifford, in his edition of Ben Jonson, was the first to clear up 
the matter. To this he was naturally led by a passage in The 
Mehemist, Act i. Sc. 1, which put him on the right track 
ibr the discovery. 
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another^ not again to reunite; just as accidental 
varieties in fruits or flowers, produced at hazard, 
have yet permanently separated off, and settled into 
different kinds. They have each its own distinct 
domain of meaning, as by general agreement as- 
signed to it; dividing the inheritance between 
them, which hitherto they held in common. No 
one who has not had his attention called to this 
matter, who has not watched and catalogued these 
words as they have come under his notice, would 
at all believe how numerous they are. 

Sometimes as the accent is placed on one syl- 
lable of a word or another, it comes to have diffe- 
rent significations, and those so distinctly marked, 
that it may be considered out of one word to have 
grown into two. Examples of this are the fol- 
lowing: 'diverse,^ and ^ diverse;^ * conjure^ and 
' conjure ;^ ^ dntic' and ' antique '/ ' hiiman^ and 
*humdne;' ^lirban^ and ^urbdne;^ ^ gentle^ and 
' genteel •/ ' custom^ and ' costume -/ ^ essay ' and 
'assdy;^ ^ property^ and ^ propriety.^ Or again, 
a word is pronounced with a full sound of its 
syllables, or somewhat more shortly : thus ^ spirit' 
and ' sprite -/ ^ blossom' and ' bloom ;' ^ piety' and 
' pity ;' ' courtesy' and ^ curtsey ;' ^ nourish' and 
' nurse ;' ' personality' and * personalty ;' ' fantasy' 
and * fancy ;' ' triumph' and ^ trump' (the winning 
card*); 'happily' and 'haply;' 'waggon' and 

• If there were any doubt about this matter, which 
indeed there is not, a reference to Latimer's famous Sermon 
on Cards would abundantly remove it, where * triwvsv^K ^sA 
' tnuzip* are interchangeahly used. 
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' wain / ^ ordinance^ and ' ordnance / ' shallop^ 
and ' sloop / ' brabble' and ^ brawl ;' ' syrup' and 
' shriib / ^ balsam' and ^ balm ;' ^ eremite' and 
'hermit;' 'nighest' and 'next;' 'poesy' and 'posy;' 
' fragile' and ' frail ;' ' achievement' and ' hatch- 
ment ;' ' manoeuvre' and ' manure ;' — or with the 
dropping of the first syllable: ' history' and 'story;' 
' etiquette' and ' ticket ;' ' escheat' and ' cheat ;' 
'estate' and 'state;' and, older probably than any of 
these, ' other' and ' or;' — or with a dropping of the 
last syllable, as ' Britany' and ' Britain ;' ' cronjr' 
and 'crone;' — or without losing a syllable, with 
more or less stress laid on the close : ' regiment' 
and ' regimen ;' ' corpse' and ' corps ;' ' bite' and 
' bit ;' ' sire' and ' sir ;' ' land' or ' laund' and 
' lawn ;' ' suite' and ' suit ;' ' swinge' and ' swing ;' 
' gulph' and ' gulp ;' ' launch' and ' lance ;' ' wealth' 
and ' weal ;' ' stripe' and ' strip ;' ' borne' and 
' bom ;' ' clothes' and ' cloths ;' — or a slight inter- 
nal vowel change finds place, as between ' dent' 
and 'dint ;' ' rant' and ' rent' (a ranting actor tears 
or rends a passion to tatters) ; ' creak' and ' croak ;' 
' float' and ' fleet ;' ' sleek' and ' slick ;' ' sheen' 
and ' shine ;' ' shriek' and ' shrike ;' ' pick' and 
' peck ;' ' peak,' ' pique,' and ' pike ;' ' weald' and 
' wold ;' ' drip' and ' drop ;' ' wreathe' and ' writhe;' 
'spear' and 'spire' ("the least spire of grass," 
South) ; ' trist' and ' trust ;' ' band,' ' bend' and 
' bond ;' ' cope,' ' cape' and ' cap ;' ' tip' and ' top ;' 
' slent' (now obsolete) and ' slant ;' ' sweep' and 
' swoop ;' ' wrest' and ' wrist ;' ' gad' (now sur- 
viving only in gadfly) and ' goad ;' ' fitch' and 
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' vetch '/ ^ spike' and ^ spoke -/ ^ tamper' and ^ tem- 
per ;' ' gargle' and ^ gurgle / ' snake' and ^ sneak' 
(both crawl) ; ' deal' and ^ dole ;' ' giggle' and 
' gaggle' (this last is now commonly spelt ^ cackle') ; 
' sip/ ' sop/ ^ soup' and ^ sup ;' ^ tetchy' and 
' touchy ;' ^ neat' and ^ nett ;' ^ stud' and ^ steed ;' 
' then' and ' than ;' ^ grits' and ' grouts ;' ' spirf 
and ^ sprout ;' ^ cure' and ^ care ;' ' prune' and 
'preen;' ^mister' and 'master;' 'allay' and 
'alloy;' 'ghostl/ and 'ghastly;' 'person' and 
'parson;' 'cleft' and 'clift/ now written 'cliJBT;' 
' travel' and ' travail ;' ' truth' and ' troth ;' ' pen- 
non' and ' pinion ;' ' quail' and ' quell ;' ' quell' 
and ' kill ;' ' metal' and ' mettle ;' ' chagrin' and 
' shagreen ;' ' can' and ' ken ;' ' Francis' and 
' Frances ;'* ' chivalry' and ' cavalry :' ' oaf and 
' elf;' ' lose' and ' loose ;' ' taint' and ' tint.' 
Sometimes the difference is mainly or entirely 
in the initial consonants, as between ' phial' and 
' vial ;' ' pother' and ' bother ;' ' bursar' and ' pur- 
ser ;' ' thrice' and ' trice ;' ' chattel' and ' cattle ;' 
' chant' and ' cant ;' ' zealous' and 'jealous;' ' chan- 
nel' and ' kennel ;' ' wise' and ' guise ;' ' quay' 
and ' key ;' ' thrill/ * trill' and ' drill; '—or in the 
consonants in the middle of the word, as between 
' cancer' and ' canker ;' ' nipple' and ' nibble ;' 



* The appropriating of * Frances* to women and * Franct8* 
to men is quite of modern introduction; it was formerly 
nearly as often Sir Frances Drake as Sir Francis, while Fuller 
{Holy State, b. iv. c. 14) speaks of Francis Brandon, eldest 
daughter of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk*, «i\i<i%^ ^^hr^ci 
JoDaoD^aJVew Jjtn, Act u. Sc. L 
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' price' and ^ prize ;' ' consort' and ^ concert / — or 
there is a change in both, as between ' pipe' and 
'fife/ 

Or a word is spelt now with a final k and now 
with a final ch; out of this variation two dififerent 
words have been formed ; with, it may be, other 
slight difierences superadded ; thus is it with 
' poke' and ' poach ;' ' dyke' and ' ditch ;' ^ stink' 
and 'stench;' 'prick' and 'pritch' (now obsolete); 
'break' and 'breach;' to which may be added 
' broach ;' ' lace' and ' latch ;' ' stick' and ' stitch ;' 
' lurk' and ' lurch ;' ' bank' and ' bench ;' ' stark' 
and ' starch ;' ' wake' and ' watch.' So too / and 
d are easily exchanged ; as in ' clod' and ' dot ;' 
' vend' and ' vent ;' ' brood' and ' brat ;' ' half and 
'hold;' 'sad' and 'set;' 'card' and 'chart;' 
' medley* and ' motley.' Or there has grown up, 
besides the rigorous and accurate pronunciation of 
a word, a popular as weU ; and this in the end has 
formed itself into another word ; thus is it with 
' housewife' and 'hussey/ * hanaper' and ' hamper;' 

* puisne' and ' puny ;' ' patron' and ' pattern ;' 
^ spital' (hospital) and ' spittle' (house of correc- 
tion) ; ' accompt' and ' account ;' ' donjon' and 
' dungeon ;' ' nestle* and ' nuzzle* (now obsolete) ; 

* Egyptian' and ' gypsy;' ' Bethlehem' and ' Bed- 
lam ;' ' exemplar* and ' samjder ;* ' dcJphin* and 
' dauphin/ 

Other changes cannot perhaps be reduced ex- 
actly under any of these heads ; as between 'ounce* 
and ' inch ;* ^ errant* and ' arrant ;* ' slack* and 
*st^e/ 'bow' and ^bougli;* 'dies* «ad 'dice* 
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(both plurals of Mie'); 'plunge' and 'flounce;' 
' staff' and ' stave ;' ' benefit' and ' benefice.'* 
Some would add to these, 'news' and 'noise,' 
which they tell us are the same word ; at any rate 
the identifying of them is instructive, for how 
much news is but noise, and passes away like a 
noise before long. Or, it may be, the difference 
which constitutes the two forms of the word into 
two words is in the spelling only, and of a cha- 
racter to be appreciable only by the eye, escaping 
altogether the ear: thus is it with 'draft' and 
' draught;' ' plain' and ' plane ;' ' coign' and ' coin;' 
'flower' and 'flour;' 'check' and 'cheque;' 

• Were there need of proving that these both lie in 
* beneficium/ which there is not, for in Wiclif s translation 
of the Bible the distinction is still latent, (1 Tim. vi. 2,) 
one might adduce a singularly characteristic little trait of 
Papal policy, which once turned upon the double use of 
thb word. Pope Adrian the Fourth writing to the Emperor 
Frederic the First to complain of certain conduct of his, 
reminded the Emperor that he had placed the imperial 
crown upon his head, and would willingly have conferred 
even greater ' beneficia' upon him than this. Had the word 
been allowed to pass, it would no doubt have been afterwards 
appealed to as an admission on the part of the great Emperor 
that he held the Empire as a feud or fief (for * beneficium* 
was then the technical word for this, though the meaning 
has much narrowed since) from the Pope — the very point in 
dispute between them. The word was indignantly repelled 
by the Emperor and the whole German nation, whereupon 
the Pope appealed to the etymology, that * beneficium* was 
but ' bonum factum,* and had the meanness to protest that 
he meant no more than to remind the Emperor of the 
' benefits' which he had done him, and which ho 'woxA^ W^^ 
willing]/ multiplied atill more. 



; 
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' straight' and ' strait f ^ ton' and ' tun f * road 
and ^rode;' Hlirow' and ^ throe/ * wrack' anc 
' rack ;' ' gait' and * gate ;' ^ hoard' and ^ horde ; 
' knoll' and ^ noil / ^ chord' and ^ cord ;' ' drachm 
and ' dram ;' ' sergeant' and ' Serjeant ;' ^ mask 
and ' masque ;' ^ villain' and ^ villein.' 

Now, if you will follow up these instances, yoi 
will find, I believe, in every case that there has at 
tached itself to the different forms of the words i 
modification of meaning more or less sensible, tha 
each has won for itself an independent sphere o 
meaning, in which it, and it only, moves. Fo: 
take a few instances in proof. * Divers' implie 
difference only, but ' diverse' difference with oppo 
aition; thus the several Evangelists narrate thi 
same events in 'diveiV manner, but not ii 

* diverse' * Antique' is ancient, but ' antic' is no^ 
the ancient regarded as overlived, out of date, an( 
80 in our days grotesque, ridiculous ; and then, wit] 
a dropping of the reference to age, the grotesque 
the ridiculous alone. ' Human' is what every mai 
is, * humane' is what every man ought to be ; fa 
Johnson's suggestion Uiat ' humane' is from th< 
French feminine, ' humaine,' and ' human' fron 
the masculine^ cannot for an instant be admitted 

* Ingcnious'ex presses a mental, ^ingenuous' a moral 
exoellenoe. A gariener * prunes,' or trims his trees 
prdperiy indeed his ri^t^ alone, {\^rorfff9$er)^ bird 

* pieen^ or trim their feathers. We * allay' win 
^Ih water ; we * alloy' gold witii platina. ^ Blooin 
i» a finer and mciie delicate efflorescence even thaj 

^hhssomy c&tts the ^ bloom,^ Wtukok.'d)^^ Uossqul 
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of the cheek. It is now always ^ clots^ of blood 
and ' clods' of earth ; a ^ floaf of timber^ and a 
'fleet' of ships ; men ' vend' wares, and 'vent' com- 
plaints. A ' curtsey' is one, and that merely an 
external, manifestation of ' courtesy.' ' Gambling' 
may be, as with a fearful irony it is called, play, 
but it is nearly as distant from ' gambolling' as 
hell is from heaven. Nor would it be hard, in 
every or almost every other of the words which I 
have instanced, as in others of like kind which no 
doubt might be added to them, to trace a distinc- 
tion of meaning which has made itself more or less 
strongly felt.* 

* The same happens in other languages. Thus in Greek 
' ovaBtiuL and ' dvoBrjfia hoth signify that which is devoted, 
tfaongh in very different senses, to the gods ; * Bdpaos,* hold- 
ness, and ' Bpaaos,* temerity, are only different spellings of 
one and the same word; not otherwise is it with ypiiros 
and ypi(l>ot, eBos, and Jj6os : while o/3fXdf and offoKos, aopos 
and a-apSs, are prohahly the same words. So too in Latin 
' penna' and ' pinna' differ only in form, and signify alike a 
' wing ;' while yet in practice ' penna' has come to he used 
for the wing of a hird, 'pinna' (the diminutive of which, 
' pinnaculum,' has given ns ' pinnacle') for that of a building. 
So is it with 'Thrax* a Thracian, and * Threx' a gladiator; 
with * codex* and ' caudex ;' * forfex* and * forceps ;* * providens* 
and ' prudens ;* * celeber' and * creber ;* * infacetas* and * infi- 
cetos ;* 'providentia' and ' provincia;' * columen' and * culmen;' 
'ooitns' and 'ocetns;' 'segrimonia' and 'sromna;' 'Lucina' 
and ' luna ;' ' navita' and ' nauta :' in Grerman with ' rechtlich' 
and ' redlich ;' ' schlecht' and ' schlicht ;' ' ahnden' and 
* ahnen ;' * bi^sam' and * beugsam ;' * fursehnng* and * vorse- 
hung;' 'deich' and'teich:* in French with 'hamois,' the 
annour, or ' harness/ of a soldier, ' hamais' of a horse ; with 
' Z^phire' and ' z^pbir.' 
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But my subject is inexhaustible ; it has no limits 
except those, which indeed may be often narrow 
enough, imposed by my own ignorance on the one 
side ; and on the other^ by the necessity of consult- 
ing your patience, and of only choosing such 
matter as will admit a popular setting forth. 
These necessities, however, bid me to pause, and 
suggest that I should not look round for other 
quarters from whence accessions of new words are 
derived. Doubtless I should not be long without 
finding many such. I must satisfy myself for the 
rest with a very brief consideration of the motives 
which, as they have been, are still at work among 
us, inducing us to seek for these augmentations of 
our vocabulary. 

And first, the desire of greater clearness is a 
frequent motive and inducement to this. It has 
been well and truly said : "Every new term, express- 
ing a fact or a difference not precisely or adequately 
expressed by any other word in the same lan- 
guage, is a new organ of thought for the mind that 
has learned it.^^* The limits of their vocabulary 
are in fact for most men the limits of their know- 
ledge ; and in a great degree for us all. Of course 
I do not affirm that it is absolutely impossible to 
have our mental conceptions clearer and more dis- 
inct than our words ; but it is very hard to have, 
and still harder to keep, them so. And therefore 
it is that men, conscious of this, so soon as ever 



Cakridge, Church and State, p. 200. 
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they have learned to distinguish in their minds, 
seek also to distinguish in their words. 

The desire of greater explicitness, the sense that 
a word covers too large a space of meaning, is the 
frequent occasion of the introduction of another, 
which shall relieve it of a portion of this. Thus, 
there was a time when ' witch Vas applied equally to 
male and female dealers in unlawful magical arts. 
Simon Magus, for example, and Elymas are both 
' witches,^ in Wiclif 's New Testament (Acts viii. 9 ; 
xiii.8), and Posthumus in Shakespeare's Cywiie/me; 
but when the medieval Latin, ' sortiarius,' supplied 
another word, the French ' sorcier,' and thus our 
English ' sorcerer' (originally the " caster of lots"), 
then ^ witch' gradually was confined to the hag, or 
female practiser of these arts, while ' sorcerer' was 
applied to the male. 

New necessities, new evolutions of society into 
more complex conditions, evoke new words ; which 
come forth, because they are required now ; but did 
not formerly exist, because they were not required 
in the period preceding. For example, in Greece 
80 long as the poet sang his own verses, ' singer' 
(aocSoc) sufficiently expressed the double function ; 
such a ' singer' was Homer, and such Homer de- 
scribes Demodocus, the bard of the Phajacians; that 
double function, in fact, not being in his time con- 
templated as double, but each part of it so naturally 
belonging to the other, that no second word was 
required. When, however, in the division of labour 
one made the verses which another chaunted, then 
' poet' or ' maker,' a word unknown \iv \\i<i^cyaietv;i 
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a^, arose. In like nuumer, when ' physidaus' were 
the only natunl philosophers, the word coTered this 
meaning as well as that othor which it still retains ; 
bat when the inTestigation of nature and natural 
causes detadied itself finom the art of healing, 
became an independent study of itself the name 
'physician' remained to that which was as the 
stock and stem of the art, while the new offshoot 
sought out a new name for itself. 

Another motive to the iuTention of new words 
is the desire thereby to cut short lengthy explana> 
timis, tedious circuits of language. Science is often 
a great gainer by words, so £u- as they can be called 
such, which say at a stroke what it would have 
taken sentences otherwise to have said. Thus 
'isothermal' is quite of modem invention; but 
what a long story it would be to tell the meaning 
of ' isoiktmud lines,' all which is saved by the 
word. We have long had the word ' assimilation' 
in our dictionaries; ' dissimilation' has not ret 
found its way into them, but it speedily wilL It 
will appear first, if it has not already appeared, 
in our books on language. I erpress myself with 
this oonfidenoe, because the advance of philological 
enquiry has rendered it almost a matter of necessity 
that we should possess a word to designate a certain 
process, and no other word would designate it at 
all so wdL There is a process of ' assimilation' 
going on very extensively in language ; it occurs 
where the organs of speech find themselves helped 
by danging a letter for another whidi has just 
ocaaned^ or will just occur in a word; thus we say 
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not ' adfiBJice^ but ' ajTiance/ not ' renoyvm/ as our 
ancestors did when the word ' renommee' was first 
naturalized^ but ' renown/ But there is also 
another opposite process^ where some letter would 
recur too often for euphony or comfort in speaking, 
if the strict form of the word were too closely held 
fast, and where consequently this letter is ex- 
changed for some other, generally for some nearly 
allied ; thus it is at least a reasonable suggestion, 
that 'coeruleum^ was once 'coeMeum,^ from 
coelum : so too the Italians prefer ^ ve/eno^ to 
' Yenenof and we ' cinnamon' to ' cinnamom' (the 
earlier form) ; and this process of making unlike, 
requiring a term to express it, will create, or in- 
deed has created, the word ' dissimilation,' which 
probably will in due time establish itself among 
na in far wider than its primary use. 

* Watershed' has only recently begun to appear 
in books of geography; and yet how convenient it 
must be admitted to be ; how much more so than 
*' line of water parting," which it has succeeded ; 
meaning, as I need hardly tell you it does, not 
merely that which sheds the waters, but that 
which divides them (' wasserscheide') ; and being 
applied to that exact ridge and highest line in a 
mountain region, where the waters of that region 
separate off and divide, some to one side, and some 
to the other ; as in the Rocky Mountains of North 
America there are streams rising within very few 
miles of one another, which flow severally east and 
west^ and, if not in unbroken course, yet as affluents 
to lai^r rivers^ fall at last severally into \Safe^^\S\R. 
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and Atlantic oceans. It must be allowed, I think, 
that not merely geographical terminology, but 
geography itself, had a benefactor in him who first 
endowed it with so expressive and comprehensive 
a word, bringing before us a fact which we should 
scarcely have been aware of without it. 

There is another word which I have just em- 
ployed, ' affluent,^ in the sense of a stream which 
does not flow into the sea, but joins a larger stream, 
as for instance, the Isis is an 'affluent^ of the 
Thames, the Moselle of the Rhine. It is itself an 
example in the same kind of that whereof I have 
been speaking, having been only recently con- 
stituted a substantive, and employed in this sense, 
while yet its utility is obvious. ^ Confluents^ would 
perhaps be a fitter name, where the rivers, like 
the Missouri and the Missisippi, were of equal or 
nearly equal importance up to the time of their 
meeting. 

Again, new words are coined out of the necessity 
which men feel of filling up gaps in the language. 
Thoughtful men, comparing their own language 
with that of other nations, become conscious of 
deficiencies, of important matters unexpressed in 
their own, and with more or less success proceed 
to supply the deficiency. For example, that sin 
sins, the undue love of self, with the postponing 

[ the interests of all others to our own, had for a 

J time no word to express it in English. Help 

aught from the Greek, and from the Latin. 

Miilaoty' {ftXavTia) had been more than once 
by our scholars ; but found no accept- 
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ance. This failing, men turned to the Latin ; one 
writer trying to supply the want by calling the 
man a 'suist/ as one seeking his own things (^ sua^), 
and the sin itself, ' suicism/ The gap, however, 
was not really filled up, till some of the Puritan 
writers, drawing on our Saxon, devised ^ selfish^ and 
'selfishness,^ words which to us seem obvious enough, 
but which yet are not more than two hundred 
years old.* 

Before quitting this part of the subject, let me 



• A passage from Hacket's Life of Archbishop Williams, 
part 2, p. 144, marks the first rise of this word, and the 
quarter from whence it arose: "When they [the Presby- 
terians] saw that he was not selfish (it is a word of their own 
new mint), &c." In Whitlock*s Zootomia (1654) there is 
another indication of it as a novelty, p. 364 : " If constancy 
may be tainted with this selfishness (to use our new wordings 
of old and general actings)." It is he who in his striking 
essay. The Grand Schismatic, or Suist anatomized, puts for- 
ward his own words, 'suist,* and * suicism,* in lieu of those 
which have ultimately been adopted. ' Suicism,' let me 
observe, had not in his time the obvious objection of resem- 
bling another word too nearly, and being liable to be confused 
with it ; for ' suicide* did not then exist in the language, nor 
indeed till some twenty years later. The coming up of 
* suicide* is marked by this passage in Phillips* New World 
qf Words, 1671, 3rd edit. : " Nor less to be exploded is the 
word ' suicide^ which may as well seem to participate of sus 
a sow, as of the pronoun sui'* * Suicide* is apparently of much 
later introduction into French. G^nin (Recreations PhiloL 
t. i. p. 194) places it about the year 1738, and makes the Abb6 
Desfontaines its first sponsor. He is wrong, as the words 
just quoted show, in supposing that we borrowed it from the 
French, or that the word did not exist in English till the 
middle of last century. The French sometimes Qom\^si^*Os^ 
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say a few words in conclusion on this deliberate 
introduction of words to supply felt omissions in a 



the fashion of suicide was borrowed from England. It would 
seem at all events probable that the word was so borrowed. 

Let me urge here the advantage of a complete collection, or 
one as nearly complete as the industry of the collectors would 
allow, of all the notices in our literature, which mark, and 

• would serve as dates for, the first incoming of new words into 
the language. These notices are of the most various kinds. 
Sometimes they are protests and remonstrances, as that just 
quoted, against a new word's introduction ; sometimes they 
are gratulations at the same; while many hold themselves 
neuter as to approval or disapproval, and merely state, or 
allow us to gather, the fact of a word's recent appearance. 
There is a very considerable number of these notices which I 
desire, in Bichardson's Dictionary: thus one from Lord 
Bacon under 'essay;* from Swift under 'banter;' from Sir 
Thomas Elyot under ' mansuetude ;' from Lord Chesterfield 
under 'flirtation;' from Davies and Marlowe's Jtlpigrams 
under * gull ;* from Roger North under ' sham' (Appendix) ; 
the third quotation from Dryden under * mob ;* one from the 
same under ' philanthropy,' and again under ' witticism,' in 
which he claims the authorship of the word ; that from Evelyn 
under * miss ;' and from Milton under * demagogue.' There 
are also notices of the same kind in Todd*s Johnson, The 
work, however, is one which no single scholar could hope to 
accomplish, which could only be accomplished by many lovers 
of their native tongue throwing into a common stock the 
results of their several studies. The sources from which these 
illustrative passages might be gathered cannot beforehand be 
enumerated, inasmuch as it is difficult to say in what unex- 
pected quarter they would not sometimes be found, although 
some of these sources are obvious enough. As a very slight 
sample of what might be done in this way by the joint contri- 
butions of many, let me throw together references to a few 

passagea of the kind which I do not think have found their 
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language^ and the limits within which this or any 
other conscious interference with the development 



way into any of our dictionaries. Thus add to that which 
Richardson has quoted on ' banter/ another from Tlie Tatler, 
No. 230. On * plunder* there are two instructive passages in 
Fuller's Church History, b. xi. § 4, 33 ; and b. ix. § 4 ; and 
one in Heylin's Animadversions thereupon, p. 196. On ' ad- 
miralty' see a note in Harington's Ariosto, book 19; on 
* matiurity' Sir Thomas Elyot's Governor, b. i. c. 22 ; and on 
' industry' the same, b. i. c. 23 ; on * neophyte* a notice in 
Falke's Defejice of the English Bible, Parker Society's 
edition, p. 586 ; and on ' panorama,' and marking its recent 
introduction (it is not in Johnson), a passage in Pegge's 
Anecdotes of the JEnglish Language, first published in 1803, 
bat my reference is to the edition of 1814, p. 306 ; on ' accom- 
modate,' and supplying a date for its first coming into popular 
use, see Shakespeare's 2 Henry IV. Act 3, Sc. 2 ; on * shrub,' 
Junius' Etymologicon, s. v. * syrup ;* on * sentiment' and 
'cajole' Skinner, s. w., in hia Htymologicon (* vox nuper civi- 
tate donata') ; and on ' opera' Evelyn's Memoirs and Diary, 
1827, vol. i. pp. 189, 190. In such a collection should be in- 
cluded those passages of our literature which supply implicit 
evidence for the non-existence of a word up to a certain 
moment. It may be said that it is difficult, or indeed impos- 
sible, to prove a negative ; and yet such a passage as this from 
Bolingbroke would be decisive that up to and at the time when 
it was written the word ' isolated' did not exist in our lan- 
guage : " The events we are witnesses of in the course of the 
longest life, appear to us very often original, unprepared, signal 
and unrelative ; if I may use such a word for want of a better 
in English. In French I would say isoUs** (Notes and 
Queries, No. 226). One precaution, let me observe, would be 
necessary in the collecting, or rather in the afler making use, 
of these statements — for the passages themselves, even when 
erroneous, ought not the less to be noted — namely, that, where 
there is the least motive for suspicion, uo oiie*)&«&.t\sva^c^<s<DL 
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of a language is desirable or possible. By the 
time that a people begin to meditate upon their 
language^ to be aware by a conscious reflective act 
either of its merits or deficiencies, by far the greater 
and more important part of its work is done ; it 
is fixed in respect of its structure in immutable 
forms ; the region in which any alteration or modi- 
fication, addition to it, or subtraction from it, 
deliberately devised and carried out, may be pos- 
sible, is very limited indeed. Its great laws are 
too firmly established to admit of this; so that 
almost nothing can be taken from it, which it has 
got ; almost nothing added to it, which it has not 
got. It will travel indeed in certain courses of 
change ; but it would be as easy almost to alter the 
career of a planet as for man to alter these. This is 
sometimes a subject of regret with those who see 
what they believe manifest defects or blemishes 
in their language, and such as appear to them 
capable of remedy. And yet in fact this is well ; 



ought to be accepted simply and at once as to the novelty of 
ft word ; for all here are liable to error. Thus more than one 
which Sir Thomas Elyot indicates as new in his time, * mag- 
nanimity' for example, (The Governor, 2. 14) are to be met 
in Chaucer. When Skinner affirmed of * sentiment* that it had 
only recently obtained the rights of English citizenship from 
the translators of French books, he was altogether mistaken, 
this word being also one of continual recurrence in Chaucer. 
An intelligent correspondent gives in Notes and Queries, 
No. 225, a useful catalogue of recent neologies in our speech, 
which yet would require to be used with caution, for there are 
at least half a dozen in the list which have not the smallest 
jy^'Iii to be 80 considered. 
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since for once that these redressers of real or 
fancied wrongs, these suppliers of things lacking, 
would have mended, we may be tolerably confident 
that ten times, yea, a hundred times, they would 
have marred ; letting go that which it would have 
been well to have retained ; retaining that which 
by a necessary law the language now lets fall ; 
and in manifold ways interfering with the pro- 
cesses of natural logic. The genius of a language, 
unconsciously presiding over all its transformations, . 
and conducting them to a definite issue, will have 
been a far truer, far safer guide, than the artificial 
wit, however subtle, of any single man, or of any 
association of men. For the genius of a language 
is the utterance of the sense and inner conviction 
of all who speak it, as to what it ought to be, and 
the means by which it will best attain its objects ; 
the other attempt is but that of a few; and while 
a pair of eyes, or two or three pair of eyes may 
see much, millions of eyes will certainly see 
more. 

In the forms and laws of a language any inter- 
ference such as that which I have supposed is 
impossible; it can only find place in the words. 
Something, indeed much, may here be done by 
wise masters, in the way of rejecting that which 
would deform, allowing and adopting that which 
will strengthen and enrich. Those who would 
purify or enrich a language, so long as they have 
kept within this their proper sphere, have often 
eflFected much, far more than at first could have 
seemed possible. The history o£ l\ie GLet\£i»xi\NDL- 
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guage affords so much better illustration of this 
than our own would do, that I shall make no 
scruple in seeking my examples there. When the 
patriotic Grermans b^an to wake up to a conscious- 
ness of the enormous encroachments which foreign 
languages, the Latin and French above all, had 
made on their native tongue, the lodgements which 
they had therein effected, and the danger which 
threatened it^ namely, that it should cease to be 
German at all, but only a mingle-mangle, a varie- 
gated patchwork of many languages^ without any 
unity or inner coherence at all, various societies 
were instituted among them, at the beginning 
and during the course of the seventeenth century, 
for the recovering of what was lost of their own, 
for the expelling of that which had intruded from 
abroad ; and these with excellent effect. 

But more effectual than these societies were the 
efforts of single men, who in this merited well of 
their country.* In respect of words which are now 
entirely received by the whole nation, it is often 
possible to designate the writers who first substi- 
tuted them for some affected Crallicism or unneces- 
sary Latinism. Thus to Lessing his feUow-country- 
men owe the substitution of 'lartgefuhl' for 'delica- 
tesse/ of * empfindsamkeif for ^ sentimentalitat,^ 
of* wesenheif for * essence/ It was Yoss (1786) 



* Time 18 an admirable Essay by Leibnitz with this Tiew 
{Oftr m ^ ToL tL part % pp. 6 — 51) in Frendi and German, 
wlKktkk tidfr» OmtidSrmti<ms sur la Cmltmn et la Perfect 
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who first employed ' alterthiimlich^ for 'aotik.' 
Wieland too was the author or reviver of a multi- 
tude of excellent words, for which often he had to 
do earnest battle at the first ; such were ^ seligkeit/ 
*anmuth/ 'entziickung/ 'festlich/ ^entwirren/ with 
many more. Campe sought for ^ maskerade^ to 
substitute ' larventanz.^ It was a novelty when 
Biisching called his great work on geography 
' erdbeschreibung' instead of ' geographic ;^ while 
' schnellpost' instead of ' diligence/ * zerrbild' for 
' carricatur' are also of recent introduction. In 
regard of * worterbuch^ itself, J. Grimm tells us 
he can find no example of its use dating earlier 
than 1719. 

Yet at the same time it must be acknowledged 
that some of these reformers proceeded with more 
zeal than knowledge, while others did whatever in 
them lay to make the whole movement absurd — 
even as there ever hang on the skirts of a noble 
movement, be it in literature or politics or higher 
things yet, those who contribute their all to bring 
ridicule and contempt upon it. Thus in the re- 
action against foreigners which ensued, and in the 
zeal to purify the language firom them, some went 
to such extravagant excesses as to desire to get rid 
of ' testament,^ ' apostel,^ which last Campe would 
have replaced by ' lehrbote,' with other words like 
these, consecrated by longest use, and to find native 
substitutes in their room ; or they understood so 
little what foreign words were, or how to draw the 
line between them and native, that they would fain 
have gotten rid of ' vater/ * muttex/ * ^€\xij ^ i^^- 
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ster/ ' meister/ ' kelch ;^* the first three of which 
belong to the German language by just as good a 
right as they do to the Latin and the Greek ; 
while the other three have been naturalized so 
long that to propose to expel them now would be 
as if, having passed an alien act for the banish- 
ment of all foreigners, we should proceed to include 
under that name, and as such drive forth from the 
kingdom, the descendants of the French Protes- 
tants who found refuge here at the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, or even of the Flemings who 
settled among us in the time of our Edwards. One 
notable enthusiast in this line proposed to create 
an entirely new nomenclature for all the mytho- 
logical personages of the Greek and the Roman 
pantheon, who, one would think, might have been 
allowed, if any, to retain their Greek and Latin 
names. So far however from this, they were to 
exchange these for equivalent German titles; Cupid 
was to be ' Lustkind,^ Flora ' Bluminne,' Aurora 
* Rothin ;* instead of Apollo schoolboys were to 
speak of ' Singhold / instead of Pan of ' Schaf- 
lieb ;^ instead of Jupiter of ^Helfevater,^ with much 
else of the same kind. Let us beware (and the 
warning extends a great deal further than to the 
matter in hand) of making a good cause ridiculous 
by our manner of supporting it, of assuming that 
I exaggerations on one side can only be redressed 
Y by exaggerations as great upon the other. 



i 



Zuir Oeachichte und Bev/rtheilung der Fremdw'drter 
^Aen, Yon Aug. Fuchs, Dessau, 1842, pp. 85-91. 
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LECTURE III. 

DIMINUTIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

I TOOK occasion to observe at the commence- 
ment of my last lecture that it is the essential 
character of a living language to be in flux and 
flow, to be gaining and losing ; the words which 
constitute it as little continuing exactly the same, 
or in the same relations to one another, as do 
the atoms which at any one moment make up our 
bodies remain for ever without alteration. As I 
then undertook for my especial subject to trace 
some of the acquisitions which our own language 
had made, I shall dedicate the present to a con- 
sideration of some of the losses, or at any rate 
diminutions, which during the same period it has 
endured. It will, however, be expedient here, by 
one or two preliminary observations, to avert any 
possible misapprehensions of my meaning. 

It is certain that all languages must, or at least 
all languages do in the end, perish. They run their 
course; n* all at the same rate, for the tendency 
to change is different in different languages, both 
from internal causes (mechanism, &c.), and also from 
causes external to the language, laid in the varying 
velocities of social progress and social decline ; but 
so it is, that whether of shorter or longer life, they 
have their youth, their manhood, t\i€vt ^ft. '^^^^ 
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their decrepitude, their final dissolution. Not 
indeed that, even when this last hour has arrived, 
they disappear, leaving no traces behind them. 
On the contrary, out of their death a new life comes 
forth ; they pass into new forms, the materials of 
which they were composed more or less survive, 
but these now organized in new shapes and accord- 
ing to other laws of life. Thus, for example, the 
Latin perishes as a living language, but a great 
part of the words that composed it live on in the 
four daughter languages, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese; or the six, if we count the Pro- 
ven9al and Wallachian; not a few in our own. 
Still in their own proper being languages perish 
and pass away; no nations, that is, continue to 
speak them any more. Seeing then that they thus 
die, they must have had the germs of death, the 
possibilities of decay, in them from the very first. 
Nor is this all ; but in such mighty strong built 
fabrics as these, the causes which thus bring about 
their final dissolution must have been actually at 
work very long before the results began to be 
visible. Indeed^ very often it is with them as 
with states, which, while in some respects they 
are knitting and strengthening, in others are 
already unfolding the seeds of their fuftire and, it 
may be, still remote overthrow. Equally in these 
•nd those, in states and languages, it would be a 
iorious mistake to assume that all up to a certain 
.foint and period is growth and gain, and all after, 
and loss. On the contrary, there are \oBg 
dunng which growth in some directions is 
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going liand in hand with decay in others ; losses 
in one kind are being compensated^ or more than 
compensated^ by gains in another ; during which 
a language changes^ but only as the bud changes 
into the flower, and the flower into the fruit. 
There is indeed a moment when the growth and 
gains cease to constitute any longer a compensa- 
tion for the losses and the decay ; when these ever 
become more, those ever fewer ; when the forces 
of disorganization and death at work are stronger 
than those of life and order. It is from this 
moment the decline of a language may properly 
be dated. Sut until that crisis and turning point 
has arrived, we may be quite justified in speaking 
of the losses, the real losses of a language, without 
in the least thereby implying that the period of its 
commencing degeneracy has begun ; it may yet be 
far distant : and therefore when I dwell on certain 
losses and diminutions which our own has under- 
gone, or is undergoing, you will not conclude that 
I am seeking to present it to you as now travelling 
the downward course to dissolution and death. 
This is very far from my intention. In some 
respects it is losing, but in others gaining. Nor is 
everything which it lets go, a loss ; for this too, 
the parting with a word in which there is no true 
help, the dropping of a cumbrous or superfluous 
form, may itself be sometimes a most real gain. 
It is undoubtedly becx)ming diflerent from what it 
has been ; but only different in that it is passing 
into another stage of its development ; only dif- 
ferent^ as the fruit is different from t\ie ?lo^eT,«5A 

1 
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That not very graceful word ' skinker' for cupbearer 
is used by Shakespeare, and lasted to Dryden's 
times and beyond. Spenser uses often ' to welk^ 
(welken) in the sense of to fade/ to sty ^ for to mount, 
' to hery' as to glorify or praise, ' to halse^ as to 
embrace, ' teene^ as vexation or grief : Shakespeare 
' to tarre' as to provoke, ' to sperr' as to enclose or 
bar in j 'to sag' for to droop, or hang the head 
downward. Holland employs ' geir** for vulture 
('' vultures or geirs'*), *specht' for woodpecker, 
' reise' for journey, * frimm' for lusty or strong. 
' To schimmer* occurs in Bishop Hall ; ' to tind,' 
that is, to kindle, and surviving in 'tinder,' is 
used by Bishop Sanderson ; ' to nimm,' or take, 
as late as by Fuller. A rogue is a ' skellum' in 
Sir Thomas Urquhart. 'Nesh' in the sense of 
soft through moisture, ' leer' in that of empty, 
' came' in that of imcle, mother's brother (the 
German ' oheim'), good Saxon-English once, still 
live on in some of our provincial dialects ; so does 
' flitter-mouse' or ' flutter-mouse' (mus volitans), 
where we should use bat. Indeed of those above 



survivor of a whole group or family of words which continued 
much longer in Scotland than with us ; of which some per- 
haps continue there still ; these are hut a few of them ; * wan- 
thrift' for extravagance ; * wanluck/ misfortune ; * wanlust,' 
languor; * wanwit,* folly; 'wangrace/ wickedness; 'wan- 
trust' (Chaucer), distrust. 

* We must not suppose that this still survives in ' ffir- 
falcon ;' which wholly helongs to the Latin element of the 
language; being the later Latin *gyrofalco,' and that, "a 
^jfrando, quia diu ^yrando acriter prsedaia Vnse^^vutur." 
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named several do the same ; it is so with ' frimm/ 
with ' to sag/ ' to nimm/ ' Heft/ employed by 
Shakespeare in the sense of weight, is still em- 
ployed in the same sense by our peasants in 
Hampshire. 

A number of vigorous compounds we have 
dropped and let go. Such for instance is Wiclif's 
* dear worth' for beloved. 'Earsports' for enter- 
tainments of song or music {aKpoafiara) is a con- 
stantly recurring word in HoUand^s Plutarch. 
Were it not for Shakespeare, we should have quite 
forgotten that young men of hasty fiery valour 
were called ' hotspurs ;' and even now we regard 
the word rather as the proper name of one than 
that which would have been once alike the desig- 
nation of all.* Fuller warns men that they should 
not 'witwanton' with God. Severe austere old 
men, such as, in Falstaff s words, would '^ hate us 
youth/^ were ' grimsirs' or ' grimsires' once (Mas- 
singer). ' Realmrape* (= usurpation), occurring 
in The Mirror for Magistrates, is a vigorous 
word. * Bootfast' and ' rootfastness'f were ill 
lost, being worthy to have lived ; so too was Lord 
Brooke's ' bookhunger / and Baxter's * word- 
warriors,' with which term he noted those whose 
strife was only about words. ' Malingerer' is 
familiar enough to military men, but I do not find 



* "Some hotspurs there were that gave counsel to go 
against them with all their forces, and to fright and terrify 
them, if they made slow haste." (Holland's Livy^ ig. 9^^.\ 
f State Papers f vol. vi. ^. ^*i4. 
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it in our dictionaries ; being the soldier who, out 
of evil will (malin gre) to his work, shams and 
shirks, and is not &nnd in the ranks. 

Those who wonld gladly hare seen the Anglo- 
Saxon to hare predominated over the Latin element 
in our language^ eren more than it actually has 
done, must note with regret that in many instances 
a word of the former stock has been dropped, and 
a Latin coined to supply its place ; or where the 
two once existed side by side, the Saxon has died, 
and the Latin lived on. Thus Wiclif employed 
*soothsaw,' where we now use proverb; * sourdough,' 
where we employ leaven; ' wellwillingness' for 
benevolence; ^undeadliness^ for immortality; ^great- 
doingly' far magnificently ; ' to afterthink' (still 
in use in Lancashire) for to repent ; ' medeful,' 
which has given way to meritorious ; ' nntellable' 
for ineffiible. Chaucer has ' foreword' for pro- 
mise ; Sir John Cheke ' freshman' for proselyte, 
* mooned' for lunatic; Jewel ^ foretalk,' where we 
now employ prefiice; Holland 'sunstead' where 
we use solstice ; ' leechcraff instead of medicine ; 
' starconner' (Gascoigne) did service once, if not 
instead of astrolc^er, yet side by side with it; 
' hal%od' (Crolding) had the advantage over ^ demi- 
god,' that it was all of one piece ; * to eyebite' 
(Holland) told its story at least as well as to 
fascinate ; ' waterfrighf was a better word than 
our awkward Greek hydrophobia. The lamprey 
(lambens petram) was called once the ' suckstone,' 
and the anemone the ' windflower.' * Umstroke,' 
ifj't bad lived on (it appears as late as Fuller, 
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though our dictionaries know nothing of it)^ might 
have made circumference unnecessary. ' Wan- 
hope^' as we saw just now^ has given place to 
despair^ 'middler* to mediator; and it would be 
easy to increase this list. 

I had occasion just now to notice the fact that 
many words survive in our provincial dialects, 
long after they have died out from the main body 
of the speech. The fact is one connected with so 
much of deep interest Jn the history of language 
that I cannot pass it thus slightly over. It is one 
which, rightly regarded, may assist to put us in a 
just point of view for estimating the character of 
the local and provincial in speech, and rescuing it 
from that unmerited contempt and neglect with 
which it is often regarded. I must here go some- 
what further back than I could wish ; but only so, 
only by looking at the matter in connexion with 
other phenomena of speech, can I hope to explain 
to you the worth and significance which local and 
provincial words and usages must oftentimes possess. 

Let us then first suppose a portion of those 
speaking a language to have been separated off 
from the main body of its speakers, either through 
their forsaking for one cause or other their native 
seats, or by the intrusion of a hostile people, like 
a wedge, between them and the others, forcibly 
keeping them asunder, and cutting off their com- 
munications, as the Saxons intruded between the 
Britons of Cornwall and of Wales ; and it will 
inevitably happen that before very long differences 
of speech will begin to reveal t\iem&^\e»\ifcV«^^^ 
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those to whom even dialectic distinctions had been 
once unknown. The divergences will be of various 
kinds ; idioms will come up in the separated body, 
which, not being recognized and allowed by those 
who will continue the arbiters of the language, will 
be esteemed by them, should they come under their 
notice, violations of its law, or at any rate depar- 
tures from its purity. Where a colony has gone 
forth into new seats, and exists under new con- 
ditions, it is probable that the necessities, physical 
and moral, rising out of these new conditions will 
give birth to words among them, which there will 
be nothing to call out among those who continue 
in the old haunts of the nation ; or even their 
intercourse with people whom they, and not the 
other, now touch, will bring in new words, as the 
contact with the Indian tribes has given to Ame- 
rican English a certain number of words hardly 
or not at all allowed or known by us. 

There is another cause, however, which will pro- 
bably be more effectual than all these, namely, 
that words will in process of time be dropped by 
those who constitute the original stock of the 
nation, which will not be dropped by the o£&hoot ; 
idioms which those have overlived, and have stored 
up in the unhonored lumber-room of the past, will 
still be in use and currency among the smaller 
and separated section which has gone forth ; and 
thus it will come to pass that what seems and in 
fact is the newer swarm, will have many older 
words, and very often an archaic air and old- 
world fashion hoih. about the words they use, the 
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pronunciation of the words, and the order and 
manner in which they combine them. Thus after 
the Conquest we know that our insular French 
gradually diverged from the French of the conti- 
nent. Chaucer's Prioress in the Canterbury Tales 
could speak her French " full faire and fetishly/' 
but it was French, as the poet slyly adds, 

" After the scole of Stratford atte bow, 
For French of Paris was to hire unknowe." 

One of our old chroniclers, writing in the reign of 
Elizabeth, informs us that by the English colonists 
within the Pale in Ireland a great many words 
were preserved in common use, " the dregs of the 
old ancient Chaucer English" as he contemptuously 
calls it, which had become quite obsolete and for- 
gotten in England itself. For example they still 
called a spider an ' attercop' — a word, by the way, 
still in popular use in the North ; a physician a 
' leech,' as in poetry he still is called ; a dunghill 
was still for them a ' mixen ;' (the word is still 
common all over England in this sense ;) a quad- 
rangle or base court was a 'bawn;'* they em- 
ployed ' uncouth' in the earlier sense of unknown. 
Nay more, their general manner of speech was so 
different, though continuing English still, that 
Englishmen at their first coining over often found 



* The only two writers of whom I am aware as subse- 
quently using this word are, both writing in Ireland and of 
Irish liiatters, Spenser and Swift. The passages are both 
quoted in Bichardson's Dictionary^ 
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it hard or impossible to comprehend. We have 
another example of the same in what took place 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
the consequent formation of colonies of Protestant 
French emigrants in various places, especially in 
Amsterdam and other chief cities of Holland. 
There gradually grew up among these what came to 
be called " refugee French/^ which within a gene- 
ration or two diverged in several particulars from 
the classical language of France; its divergence 
being mainly occasioned by this, that it remained 
stationary, while the classical language was in 
motion ; it retained usages and words, which the 
latter had consented to let go.* 

Nor is it otherwise in respect of our English 
provincialism^. It is true that our country people 
who in the main employ them, have not been 
separated by distance of space, nor yet by insur- 
mountable obstacles intervening, from the main 
body of their fellow-countrymen ; but they have 
been quite as efifectually divided by deficient 
education. They have been, if not locally, yet 
intellectually, kept at a distance from the onward 
march of the nation^s mind ; and of them also it 
is true that a great number of their words, idioms, 
turns of speech, which we are ready to set down 
as vulgarisms, solecisms of speech, violations of 
the primary rules of grammar, do merely attest 
that those who employ them have not kept abreast 



* There is an excellent account of this " refugee French" 
j'n Weisa* JUstor^f of the Protestant B^gees of France. 
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with the advance of the language and nation^ but 
have been left behind by it. The usages are only 
local in the fact that, having once been employed 
by the whole body of the English people, they 
have now receded from the lips of all except 
those in some certain country districts, who have 
been more faithful than others to the traditions of 
the language. 

It is thus in respect of a great number of iso- 
lated words, which were excellent Anglo-Saxon, 
which were excellent early English, and which 
only are not excellent present English, because 
use, which is the supreme arbiter in these matters, 
has decided against their further employment. 
Several of these I enumerated just now. It is 
thus also with several grammatical forms and 
flexions. For instance, where we decline the 
plural of 'I sing,' 'we sing,' *ye sing,' 'they 
sing,' there are parts of England in which they 
would decline, *we singew,' 'ye singew,' 'they 
singew.' This is not indeed the original form of 
the plural, but it is that form of it which, coming 
up about Chaucer's time, was just going out in 
Spenser's ; he, though we must ever keep in mind 
that he does not fairly represent the language of 
his time, or indeed of any time, affecting a certain 
artificial archaism both in words and forms, con- 
tinually uses it.* After him it becomes ever 



* With all its severity, there is some truth in Ben Jonson's 
observation : " Spenser, in aflfecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage." In this matter, however, Ben 3on&OTi Nfi^& ^ ^^^s^ 
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rarer, the last of whom I am aware as occa- 
sionally using it being Fuller, until it quite dis- 
appears. 

Of such as may now employ forms like these 
we must say, not that they violate the laws of the 
language, but only that they have taken their 
permanent stand at a point of it which was only a 
point of transition, and which it has now left be- 
hind, and overlived. Thus, to take examples which 
you may hear at the present day in almost any 
part of England — a countryman will say, ^^ He 
made me afeard;'* or *^ The price of corn ris last 
market day /^ or " I will axe him his name." You 
would probably set these phrases down for bar- 
barous English. They are not so at all ; in one 
sense they are quite as good English as '* He made 
me afraid;'' or *^The price of corn o'ose last 
market day/^ or '^I will ask him his name." 
'Afeard,' used by Spenser, is the regular parti- 
ciple of the old verb ' to aflfear,^ still existing as a 



with him ; for he does not hesitate to express his strong regret 
that this fonn has not heen retained. '* The persona plural,*' 
he says {En^lUh G-rammar, c. 17), " keep the termination 
of the first person singidar. In former times, till about the 
reign of King Henry VIIL, they were wont to be formed by 
iiig mt ; thu», loven, sapen, complainen. But now (what- 
er U tbe Ciiuse) it hath quite grown out of use, and that 
' m generally premiled, that I dare not presume to set 
; afoot agdn ; albeit (to tell you my opinion) I am per- 
tliat the Im-'k hereof, well considered, will be found a 
; blemish to our t-ongue. For seeing tiine and 'person be 
were t\m right and left hand of a verb, vrhat caii t\ie 
wmliig- hrmg el&e, but a lameness to the whole \K)dy ? 
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law term, as ' afraid^ is of to ' affray/ and just as 
good English ; ' ris^ or ' risse* is an old preterite 
of ' to rise / ^ to axe^ is not a mispronunciation of 
' to ask/ but a genuine English form of the word, 
the form which in the earlier English it constantly 
assumed; it is quite exceptional when the word 
appears in its other, that is its present, l^hape, in 
Wiclif s Bible ; and indeed ' axe^ occurs con- 
tinually, I know not whether invariably, in Tyn- 
dale^s translation of the Scriptures. Even such 
phrases as "Put them things slwbj" or "The 
man what owns the horse,'^ are not bad, but 
only antiquated, English.* While I say this, I 
would not imply that these forms are open to you 
to use ; I do not say they would be good English 
for you. They would not ; inasmuch as they are 
contrary to present use and custom, and these 
must be our standards in what we speak, and in 
what we write ; just as in our buying and selling 
we are bound to employ the current coin of the 
realm, must not attempt to pass that which long 
since has been called in, whatever merits or 
intrinsic value it may possess. All which I 
affirm is that the phrases just brought forward 
represent past stages of the language, and are not 
barbarous violations of it. 



* G^nin {HecrSations Philologiques, torn. i. p. 71) says to 
the same effect ; " H n*y a gu^res de faute de fran^ais, je dis 
faute g^n^rale, accr^t^, qui n'ait sa raison d'etre, et ne put 
au besoin prodiiire ses lettres de Doblesse ; et souvent mieux 
en rhgle que ceiles des locutions qui ont usurp^ leur i^U.<^ 
aa soiei^* 
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The same may be asserted of certain ways of 
pronouncing words, which are now in use among 
the lower classes, but not among the higher ; as, 
for example, ^ contrary,^ ^ mischievous,^ ' blasphem- 
ous,^ instead of * contr&ry,* ' mischiSvous,^ ' bias- 
phSmous/ It would be abundantly easy to show 
by a multitude of quotations &om our poets, and 
those reaching very far down, that these 'are merely 
the retention of the earlier pronunciation by the 
people, after the higher classes have abandoned it.* 
And on the stren^h of what has just been spoken, 
let me here suggest to you that in your place and 
position you should be on the watch for provincial 
words and inflexions, local idioms and modes of 
pronouncing. Count nothing in this kind beneath 
your notice. Do not at once ascribe anything 
which you hear to the ignorance or stupidity of 
the speaker. Thus if you hear ^ nuncheon,^ do not at 
once set it down for a malformation of ' luncheon,^-f 



* A single proof may in each case suffice : 

" Our wills and fates do so contrdry run." — ShaJcespeare. 
" Ne let mischievous witches with their charms." — Spenser. 
** argument blasphemous, false and proud." — Milton, 

t I cannot doubt that this form which our country people 
in Hampshire, as in many other parts, always employ, either 
retains the original pronunciation, our received one being a 
modern corruption ; or else, as is more probable, that we have 
made a confusion between two originally different words, from 
which they have kept clear. Thus in Howell's Vocabulary, 
1659, and in Cotgrave's French and English Dictionary, 
both words occur : " nuncion or nuncheon, the afternoon's re- 
past, " (cf. JSudibras, i. 1, 346 : " They took the\i bwakfaatq 
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nor 'yeeP* of 'eel/ Lists and collections of 
provincial usage, such as I have suggested, always 
have their value. If you are not able to turn 
them to any profit yourselves, and they may not 
stand in close enough connexion with your own 
studies for this, yet there always are those who 
will thank you for them; those to whom the 
humblest of these collections, carefully and in- 



or their nuncheons") and " lunchion, a big piece" ». e. of bread ; 
for both give the old French * caribot/ which has this mean- 
ing, as the equivalent of * luncheon.' ft is clear that in this 
sense of lump or ' big piece' Gay uses * luncheon :' 

" When hungry thou stood'st staring like an oaf, 
I sliced the Itmcheon from the barley loaf;" 

and Miss Baker in her Northamptonshire Glossary explains 
'lunch* as "a large lump of bread, or other edible; *He 
helped himself to a good lurich of cake.* ** We may note 
further that this 'nuntion' may possibly put us on the right 
track for arriving at the etymology of the word. Eichardson 
has called attention to the fact that it is spelt " noon-shun'* 
in Browne's Pastorals, which must at least suggest as pos- 
sible and plausible that the ' nuntion' was originally applied 
to the labourer's slight meal, to which he withdrew for the 
shunning of the heat of the middle noon : especially when in 
Lancashire we find a word of similar formation, ' noon-scape,' 
and in Norfolk * noon-miss,' for the time when labourers rest 
afler dinner. It is at any rate certain that the dignity to 
which ' lunch' or ' luncheon' has now arrived, as when we read 
in the newspapers of a " magnificent luncheon" is altogether 
modem ; the word belonged a century ago to rustic life, and 
in literature had not travelled beyond the '' hobnailed pasto- 
rals" which professed to describe that life. 

* See it so written, Holland's Pliny, vol. ii. p. 428, and 
often. 
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telligently made^ will be in one way or other of 
real assistance. And there is the more need to 
nrge this at the present, because, notwithstand- 
ing the tenacity with which our country folk 
cleave to their old forms and usages, still these 
forms and usages must now be rapidly growing 
fewer ; and there are forces, moral and material, 
at work in England, which will probably cause 
that of those which now survive the greater part 
will within the next fifty years have disappeared. 
Before quitting this subject, let me instance one 
example more of that which is commonly accounted 
ungrammatical usage, but which is really the re- 
tention of old grammar by some, where others 
have substituted new ; I mean the constant appli- 
cation by our rustic population in the south, and 
I dare say through all parts of England, of ' his^ to 
inanimate objects, and to these not personified, no 
less than to persons; where ' its^ would be employed 
by others. I shall presently call your attention to 
the late introduction of this little word ' its' into 
the English language ; resting as altogether it does 
on a mistake and a forgetfulness of the true con- 
structions of the language. It would be long to 
explain this at fiill : it has been explained well in 
Latham^s English Language. I will only endea- 
vour very briefly to put the matter before you, 
and trace the steps by which this came to pass. 
Let me prepare the way by reminding you first 
that ^ his' does not exactly correspond to ^ suus,' 
but to ' sui,' ' ejus/ or ' illius,' being the genitive of 
^Jie' Cbe's'^'hiSi')', and that Mt,' or ^hit,' as it 
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was long written^ (Sir Thomas More in general so 
writes it^ afthough not many others so late as him^) 
is the neater of ^ he/ the final / being the sign of 
this neuter^ just as * illud' is the neuter of ^ ille/ 
Now^ by way of illustrating the matter in hand^ let 
us suppose that those who spoke the Latin language 
had forgotten that the final d in ^ illud^ was the 
sign of the neuter ; let us suppose further that 
' illud^ through some cause or other had still fur- 
ther lost in their eyes its connexion with ' ille/ as 
' hit' through becoming ' it' has obscured its rela- 
tion to ' he ;' and that it had been dealt with by 
them quite as an independent word^ upon which 
they proceeded to form a genitive of its own^ while 
' illius' no longer seemed to them such genitive; — 
and that they had proceeded to fashion an 'iHudiiis;^ 
so doing they would have committed exactly the 
same error which we have committed in forming 
the word * its/ and in dismissing ' his' from any 
longer serving as the neuter genitive no less than 
the masculine. I do not say that many conve- 
niences have not attended the change : the desire 
to obtain these was doubtless the motive to the 
creation of this genitive ; which for all this rested 
on a misapprehension, and however now sanctioned 
by time and usage, can be considered as originally 
only a blunder. 

Attention once called to the matter, it is sur- 
prising to note of how recent introduction the word 
' its' proves to be into the language. Through the 
whole of our Authorized Version of the Bible ' its* 
does not once occur ; the office wliicla. \\. tio^ i\M^% 

15. 
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being accomplished^ as our rustics accomplish it at 
the present, by 'his'* or 'her't applied as freely 
to inanimate things as to persons, or else by 
'thereof or 'of it/ Lev. xxv. 5 must not be 
urged as invalidating this assertion ; for reference 
to the first, or indeed to any of the earlier editions, 
will show that in them the passage stood, " of ii 
own accord." ' Its' occurs very rarely in Shake- 
speare, in many of his plays it will not once be 
found. Milton also for the most part avoids it, 
and this, though in his time others freely allowed 
it.J How soon all this was forgotten we have 
striking evidence in the fact that when Dryden, in 
one of his fault-finding moods with the great men 
of the preceding generation, is taking Ben Jonson 
to task for general inaccuracy in his English diction, 
among other counts of his indictment, he quotes 
this line from Catiline, 

*' Though heaven should speak with all his wrath at once/' 

and proceeds, ^^ heaven is ill syntax with his f^ 
while in fact up to within forty or fifty years of 
the time when Dryden began to write, no other 



* Thus Exod. xxxvii. 17 : " Of beaten work made he the 
candlestick ; his shaft and his branch, his bowls, his knops, 
and his flowers, were of the same;" cf. 1 Kin. vii. 23; 
Matt. V. 15 ; xxvi. 52. 

t Rev. xxii. 2 : " The tree of life, which yielded her fruit 
every month." 

% See an excellent discussion on the early history of the 
word 'its* in Craik, On the English of Shakespearey p. 91. 
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syntax was known ; and to a much later date was 
exceedingly rare. Curious also is it to note that 
in the long controversy which followed on Chatter- 
ton's publication of the poems ascribed by him to 
a monk Rowlie, living in the fifteenth century, 
BO one appealed at the time to such lines as the 
following, 

" Life and all its goods I scorn," 

as at once deciding that the poems were not of 
the age which they pretended. Warton, who re- 
jected, although with a certain amount of hesita- 
tion, the poems, giving reasons, and many of them 
good ones, for this rejection, failed to take notice 
of this little word ; while yet there needed nothing 
more than to point to it, for the disposing of 
the whole question ; the forgery at once was be- 
trayed. 

What has been here said in respect of much of 
our provincial English, namely that it is old Eng- 
lish rather than bad English, may be affirmed, no 
doubt, with equal right in respect of many so called 
Americanisms. There are parts of America where 
' het' is used, or was used a few years since, as the 
perfect of * to heat / ' holp* as the perfect of ' to 
help '/ ^ stricken' as the participle of ' to strike.' 
Again, there are words which have become obsolete 
here during the last two hundred years, which 
have not become obsolete there, although many of 
them probably retain only a provincial life. Thus 
' slick,' which indeed is only another form of 
' sleek,' was emploj'ed by our good Nvxit^i^ oi \>aa 
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seventeenth century.* Other words again^ which 
have remained current on both sides of the 
Athintic^ have yet on our side receded from their 
original use^ while they have not receded from it 
on the other. ' Plunder' is a word in point. 

In the contemplation of &cts like these it has 
been sometimes asked, whether a day will ever 
arrive when the language spoken on this side of 
the Atlantic and on the other, will divide into two 
languages, an old English and a new. We may 
confidently answer^ No. Doubtless^ if those who 
went out from us to people and subdue a new 
continent, had left our shores two or three cen- 
turies earlier than they did, when the language was 
very much farther removed from that ideal after 
which it was unconsciously striving, and in which, 
once reached, it in great measure acquiesced ; if 
they had not carried with them to their distant 
homes their English Bible, and what else of 
worth had been already uttered in the English 
tongue; if, having once left us, the intercourse 
between Old and New England had been entirely 
broken off, or only rare and partial ; there would 
then have unfolded themselves differences between 
the language spoken here and there, which in 
tract of time accumulating and multiplying, might 
in the end have justified the regarding of the Ian- 



I 



* Thus Fuller (PiiyaA Sight qf Palestine, toL iL p. 190): 
** Sore I am this city [the New JenuaLein] as presented b j 
ik» ^raphety was Ikxrer, finer, slicker, smoother, more exact, 
iimm mj &bne ibe earth aEosdeiir 
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guages as no longer one and the same. It could 
not have been otherwise than that such differences 
should have displayed themselves; for while there 
is a law of necessity in the evolution of languages^ 
while they pursue certain courses and in certain 
directions, from which they can be no more turned 
aside by the will of men than one of the heavenly 
bodies could be pushed from its orbit by any 
engines of ours, there is a law of liberty no less ; 
and this liberty would not have failed to make 
itself in many ways felt. In the political and 
social condition of America, so far removed 
from our own, in the many natural objects 
which are not the same with those which sur- 
round us here, in efforts independently carried 
out to rid the language of imperfections, or to 
unfold its latent powers, even in the different 
effects of soil and climate on the organs of speech, 
there would have been causes enough to have pro- 
voked in the course of time not immaterial diver- 
gencies of language. 

As it is, however, the joint operation of those 
three causes referred to already, namely, that the 
separation did not take place till after the language 
had attained the ripeness of maturity, that England 
and America owned a common body of literature 
to which they alike looked up. and appealed, as 
containing the authoritative standards of the lan- 
guage, that the intercourse between the one 
people and the other has been large and frequent, 
as probably it will be larger and more frequent 
stiU, these have been strong enoxx^ \x) \x»n^t^ 
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and check these tendencies, have so effectually 
combined in repressing such divergence, that the 
written language of educated men on both sides 
of the water remains precisely the same, their 
spoken manifesting a few trivial differences of 
idiom ; while even among those classes which do 
not consciously recognize any ideal standard of 
language, there are scarcely greater differences, in 
some respects far smaller, than exist between 
inhabitants of different provinces in this one 
island of England ; and in the future we may 
reasonably anticipate that these differences, so far 
from increasing, will have rather the tendency to 
diminish. 

But I must return from this long digression. 
It seems often as if an almost unaccountable 
caprice presided over the fortunes of words, and 
determined which should live and which die. 
Thus in a vast number of instances a word lives on 
as a verb, but has ceased to be employed as a 
noim ; we say ' to embarrass,* but no longer an 
' embarrass / ^ to revile,* but not, with Chapman 
and Milton, a ' revile ;* ' to wed,* but not a ' wed,* 
unless it should be urged that this survives in 
' wedAoQ^Ly a locking or binding together through 
the giving and receiving of a ' wed* or pledge, 
namely the ring ; we say ' to infest,* but use no 
longer the adjective ' infest.* Or with a reversed 
fortune a word lives on as a noun, but has perished 
as a verb— thus as a noun substantive, a ' slug,* 
bat no longer ' to slug* or render slothful ; a 
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' child/ but no longer ' to child ' (" childing 
autumn/' Shakespeare) ; ' a rogue/ but not ' to 
rogue / or as a noun adjective, ' serene/ but not 
' to serene/ a beautiful word, which we have let 
go, as the French have ' sereiner /* ' meek,' but 
not ' to meek' (Wiclif ) ; ' fond/ but not ' to fond' 
(Dryden) ; ' intricate,' but ' to intricate' (Jeremy 
Taylor) no longer. 

Or again, the aflSrmative remains, but the nega- 
tive is gone ;t thus ' wisdom,' ' bold,' ' sad/ but 
not any more ' unwisdom,' ' unbold,' ' unsad' (all 
in Wiclif); 'cunning/ but not 'uncunning/ 
' manhood,' ' wit/ ' mighty/ * tall/ but not ' un- 
manhood,' ' unwit,' * unmighty/ ' untall' (all in 
Chaucer) ; 'buxom/ but not 'unbuxom' (Dryden); 
' ease,' but not ' unease' (Hacket) ; ' repentance,' 
but not ' unrepentance ;' ' remission/ but not * ir- 
remission' (Donne) ; ' science/ but not ' nescience' 
(Glanvill) ; * to know,' but not ' to unknow' 
(Wiclif), surviving only in ' unknowing' and ' un- 
known.' Or once more, with a curious variation 
from this, the negative survives, while the affirma- 
tive is gone ; thus ' wieldy' (Chaucer) survives only 

* How many words modem French has lost which are most 
vigorous and admirable, the absence of which can only now 
be supplied by a circumlocution or by some less excellent 
word — * Oseur/ * affranchisseur' (Amyot), * m^priseur/ * mur- 
murateur/ ' blandisseur* (Bossuet), ' abuseur* (Rabelais), 
' d^sabusement,* ' rancoeur/ are all obsolete at the present. 
So *d6saimer/ to cease to love (* disamare* in Italian), * guir- 
lander,' ' steriliser,* ' blandissant,' ' ordonndment' (Montaigne), 
with innumerable others. 



%-*' 
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in 'imwiddy/ 'couth' and 'couthly' (both in 
Spenser), only in ' uncouth' and ' uncouthly ;' 
' ruly' (Foxe) only in * unruly ;' ' gainly' (Henry 
More) in ' ungainly ;' these last two were both of 
them serviceable words, and have been ill lost ; 
' gainly* is indeed still common in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire ; ' exorable' (Holland) and 
' evitable' only in ' inexorable' and ' inevitable ;' 
' faultless' remains, but hardly ' faultful' (Shake- 
speare). In like manner ' semble' ^oxe) has, ex- 
cept as a technical law term, disappeared ; while 
• dissemble' continues. So also of other pairs one 
has been taken and one left ; ^ height,' or ' highth,' 
as Milton better spelt it, remains, but Mowth' 
(Beoon) is gone; 'righteousness,' or ^rightwise- 
ness,' as it would once and more accurately have 
been written, for ' righteous' is a corruption of 
' rightwise,' remains, but its correspondent ^ wrong- 
wiseness' has been taken ; ' inroad' continues, but 
' outroad' (Holland) has disappeared ; ' levanf 
lives, but 'ponenf (Holland) has died; 'to ex- 
tricate' continues, but, as we saw just now, 'to 
intricate' does not; 'parricide,' but not 'filicide' 
(Holland). Again, of whole groups of words 
formed on some particular scheme it may be only 
a single specimen will survive. Thus 'gainsay,' 
that is, again say, survives; but 'gainstrive' (Foxe), 
that is, resist, ' gainstand,' ' gaincope' (Golding), 
and other similarly formed words exist no longer. 
It is the same with ' foolhardy,' which is but one, 
though now indeed the only one remaining, of at 
ft Sve adjectives formed on the same principle; 
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thus 'Ibollarge/ quite as expresdye a word as 
prodigal, oocnn in Chancer, and ' foolbasty,' found 
abo in him, lived on to the time of Holland ; 
while 'fixilhappy' is in Spenser; and 'liDolbold' 
in Bale. ' Exhorf remains ; but * dehort,' a word 
whose place neither dissuade nor any other 
exactly supplies, has escaped us. We have ' twi- 
light,' but ' twibill' = bipennis (Chapman) is 
extmet. 

Let me motion another real loss, where in like 
manner there remains in the present language 
something to remind us of that which is gone. 
The oomparatiye 'rather' stands alone, having 
dropped on either side its positive ' rathe,' and 
superlative ' rathest/ ' Bathe,' having the sense of 
eariy, though a graceful word, and not £Edlen quite 
out of popular remembrance, inasmuch as it is 
embalmed in the Lyddas of Milton, 

''And the rathe pimrose, which forsaken dies," 

might stin be suffered to share the common lot of 
so many words which have perished, though worthy 
to have lived; but the disuse of 'rathest' has 
created a real gap in the language, and the more so, 
seeing that 'liefesf is gone too. ' Bather' expresses 
the Latin ' potius ;' but ' rathest' being gone, we 
have no word, unless ' soonesf may be accepted as 
such, to express 'potissimum,' that is the preference 
not of one way over another or over certain others, 
but of one over aU ; which we therefore effect by 
dint of various circumlocutions. Nor is ' rathest' 
so long out of use, tbatit wouldbeai^\ayvck^Q^^<^ 
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antic to attempt to revive it. On the conti-ary, it 
is found so late as in Bishop Sanderson^s Sermons, 
who in the opening of that beautiful sermon firom 
the text, " When my father and my mother forsake 
me, the Lord taketh me up,^^ puts the considera- 
tion, " why these,^^ that is, father and mother, " are 
named the rathesty and the rest to be included in 
them/'* 

The causes which are at work to bring about 
that certain words, becoming in the Qpurse of time 
obsolete, drop out of the living spoken tongue, are 
often very hard to arrive at. I mean that it is 
difficult to perceive how it has come to pass that 
there should be a certain tacit consent on the part 
of a whole people not to employ them any more ; 
for without this, they could not have died out. I 
must be content with little more than calling your 
attention to the fact, and illustrating it by a few 
examples. That it is not accident, that there is a 
law here at work, however hidden it may be from 
us, is plain from the fact that certain families of 
words, words formed on certain principles, have a 
tendency thus to fall into desuetude. 

Thus, I think, we may trace a certain tendency 
in words ending in ' some,' the Anglo-Saxon and 
early English, 'sum,' the German, 'sam' (* friedsam,' 
'seltsam') to fall out of use. It is true that a vast 
number of these survive, as ' gladsome,' ' hand- 
some,' ' wearisome/ ' buxom' (this last spelt better 
' backsome' by our earlier writers, for its present 




Jbr othar passages in which ' Ta\)iea.V occox^, «ee the 
■ ^ r,vaLiL pp. 92, 170. 
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spelling altogether disguises its true character^ and 
the family to which it belongs ; being the same 
word as the German ^beugsam' or ' biegsam/ bend- 
able^ compliant); but a large number of these words^ 
more than can be ascribed to accident^ more than 
their due proportion, are either quite or nearly 
extinct. Thus in WicliPs Bible alone you might 
note the following, 'lovesum,' 'hatesum,' ^ustsum/ 
' wealsum,' ' heavysum/ ^ lightsum/ ' delightsum / 
of these ^ lightsome^ long survived^ and indeed still 
survives in provincial dialects ; but of the others 
all save 'delightsome' are gone ; and that, although 
used in our authorized Version (Mai. iii. 12), is 
now only employed in poetry. So too ' bright- 
some' (Marlowe), ^wieldsome^ and ' unwieldsome* 
(Golding), ' unlightsome' (Milton), ^ ugsome' and 
^ ugglesome' (both in Foxe), ^ laboursome' (Shake- 
speare), ' longsome' (Bacon), * quietsome,' ' mirk- 
some' (both in Spenser), 'toothsome* (Beaumont 
and Fletcher), 'gleesome,' 'joysome' (both in 
Browne'sPflw/arafe), 'gaysome* {Mirror for MagiS' 
trates), ' bigsome,' ' awsome,' ' timersome,' ' win- 
some/ 'viewsome,' 'clamorsome,' 'dosome,' mean- 
ing prosperous, well-to-do (these still surviving in 
the North), ' playsome' (employed by the historian 
Hume), ' lissome,' have nearly or quite disappeared 
from our English speech. They seem to have 
held their ground in Scotland in considerably 
larger numbers than in the south of the Island.* 

* Jamieson's Dictionary gives a large number of words 
with thb termination which I should suppose were &W^.^% 
peculiar to Scothnd, as ' bangsome,* i. e. (\yidXT^aoT&ft,^ ^^^^-^ 
8ome/ 'dryaome,' 'groosome* (the Germaa* gwMftasn^^. 
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Nether can I esteem it a mere accident that of 
a group of depreciatory and contemptnoos words 
ending in 'ard/ at least one half should have 
dropped out of use; I aUude to that group of 
which ' dotard/ ' laggard,' ' braggard/ now spelt 
^braggart,' 'sluggard,' 'buziard,' 'bastard/ 'wizard,' 
maj be taken as surviring specimens ; ' blinkard' 
(HomUies) ; ' diziard' (Burton) ; ' dullard' (Udal) ; 
* musard' (Chaucer) ; ' puggard,' ' stinkard' (Ben 
Jonscm), 'haggard,' in the sense of good for nothing 
hawk, as extinct. 

^Hras too there is a Terr curious prorince of our 
language, in whidi we were once so rich, that 
extensiTe •losses here harefidled to make us poor; 
so many of its wcxds still surviving, eren after as 
many or more hare disappeared. I refer to those 
doaUe wofds whidi eidier contain vrithin them- 
selres a strong rhyming modulation, such for ex- 
am^ as'vriI]y-nilty/'hocns-pocos,'^helter-^dter,' 
'tag-rag,' 'namby-pamby/ 'pdl-mdl,' 'hodge- 
po^e/ or with a slight difference from this, 
though bdottgi]^ to the san^ gnnip, those of 
whidi tiie diaracteristie feature is not this in- 
ternal Kkenesa with initial unfikeness, but initial 
likeness with internal unlikeness; not rhyming, 
but stroD^y alliteratiTe, and in erery case with a 
ehange of the interior Towd from a weak into a 
stnxig, generally from t into a or o ; as ^ shUly- 
dially/ * min^e»mangle/ ' tittle-tattle,' ' prittle- 
prattle/ ' riff-raff/ *see-saw/ ^ slip-dop-' No one 
who is not quite out of Iotc with the booielier yet 
mare f^otdos portums erf the Isngoage, but wlQ 
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acknowledge the life and strength which there is 
often in these and in others still current among 
US. But of the same sort what vast numbers 
have fallen out of use^ some so fallen out of all 
remembrance that it maj be difficult almost to 
find credence for them. Thus take of rhyming 
the following: 'hugger-mugger/ 'hurly-burly/ 
' kicksy-wicksy' (all in Shakespeare) ; ' hibber- 
gibber/ rusty-dusty/ ' horreUlorrel/ ' slaump- 
paamp^ (all in Oabriel Harvey), ' royster-doyster^ 
(Old Play), ' hoddy.doddy' (Ben Jonson) ; while 
of alliterative might be instanced these : ' skimble- 
skamble/ ' bibble-babble^ (both in Shakespeare), 
' twittle-twattle/ 'kim-kam' (both in Holland), 
'hab-nab' (Lilly)> 'trim-tram/ ' trish-trash/ 
'swish-swash' (all in Gabriel Harvey), 'whim- 
wham' (Beaumont and Fletcher), 'mizz-mazz' 
(Locke), 'snip-snap' (Pope), 'flim-flam' (Swift), 
' tric-trac/ and others. 

Again, there was once a whole family of words, 
whereof the greater number are now under ban; 
which seemed at one time to have been formed 
almost at pleasure, the only condition being that 
the combination should be a happy one — I mean 
all those singularly exfH'essive words formed by a 
comliination of verb and substantive, the former 
governing the latter ; as ' telltale,' ' scap^race,' 
'turncoat/ ' tumtail/ 'skinflint/ 'spendthrift/ 
'spitfire/ 'lickspittle/ 'daredevil' (=wagehal8), 
'makebate' (=:storenfned), 'marplot/ 'killjoy.' 
These with a certain number of others, have held 
their ground, and may be said to be ^\.iiX\si<(st^ ^x 
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less in use ; but what a number more are for- 
gotten ', and yet, though not always elegant, they 
constituted a very vigorous portion of our lan- 
guage, and preserved some of its most genuine 
idioms. It could not well be otherwise ; they 
are almost all words of abuse, and the abusive 
words of a language are always among the most 
picturesque and vigorous and imaginative which 
it afiTords. The whole man speaks out in them, 
and often the man under the influence of passion 
and excitement, which always lend force and fire 
to his speech. Let me remind you of a few of 
them ; ' smellfeast,' if not a better, is yet a more 
graphic, word than our foreign parasite ; as gra- 
phic indeed for us as rpc^c&cirvoc to Greek ears ; 
' dawback' (Hacket) is a stronger, if not a more 
graceful, word than flatterer or sycophant ; ' toss- 
pot* (Puller), or less firequently ' reel-pof (Middle- 
ton), is a word which tells its own tale as well as 
drunkard; and 'pinchpenny' (Holland), or 'nip- 
farthing' (Drant), as well as or better than miser. 
And then what a multitude more there are in like 
kind ; ' spintext,' ' lacklatin,' ' mumblematins,' all 
applied to ignorant clerics ; ' bitesheep' (a favourite 
word with Foxe) to such of these as were rathor 
^^^ ipcdve9 tearing, than shepherds feeding, the flock ; 
^^V ' slipstriiig:' =pendard (Beaumont and Fletcher), 
V ^ ilipgihbct/ ' scapegallowB / all names given to 
^^ those wlio, however they might have avoided, were 
^B justly owed to the gallows. 

^^B How many of these words occur in Shake- 
^^^^ssivj the ioUowu^ list makes no ]^i^ence to 
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completeness ; ' martext/ ' carry tale/ 'pleaseman/ 
' sneakcup/ ^ mumblenews/ ' wantwit/ 'lackbrain/ 
' lackbeard/ ' lacklove/ ^ ticklebrain/ ' cutpurse/ 
'cutthroat/ *crackhemp/ 'breedbate' (the old 
French 'attise-feu/ or ' attise-querelle^, 'swinge- 
buckler/ ' pickpurse/ ' pickthank/ ' picklock/ 
' scarecrow/ ' breakvow/ ' breakpromise/ ' make- 
peace' — this last and ' telltruth' (Fuller) being the 
only ones in the whole collection, wherein reproba- 
tion or contempt is not implied. Nor is the list ex- 
hausted yet ; there are further ' dingthrift' = pro- 
digal (Herrick), 'wastegood' (Cotgrave), 'stroy- 
good' (Golding), 'wastethrift' (Beaumont and 
Fletcher), 'scapethrift/ 'swashbuckler' (both in 
Holinshed), 'shakebuckler' (Becon), 'crackrope' 
(Howell)/waghalter'(Cotgrave)/blabtale'(Hacket), 
'getnothing* (Adams), 'findfault' (Florio), 'tear- 
throat' (Gayton), ' marprelate,' ' spitvenom,' ' nip- 
cheese,' 'killman' (Chapman), 'lackland/ 'pick- 
quarrel,' ' pickfaults,' ' pickpenny' (Henry More), 
' makefray' (Bishop Hall), ' makedebate' (Kichard- 
Bon's Letters) y 'turntippet' (Cranmer), 'swillbowl' 
(Stubbs), ' smellsmock/ ' cumberworld' (Drayton), 
' curryfavor/ ' pinchfist,' ' suckfist,' ' hatepeace' 
(Sylvester), ' clutchfist,' ' sharkgull' (both in Mid- 
dleton), 'makesport' (Fuller), 'hangdog* ("He- 
rod's hangdogs in the tapestry," Pope), ' catchpoll/ 
'makeshift' (used not impersonally, as now), 
' pickgoose' (" the bookworm was never but a 
pickgoose^'), ' killcow' (these three last in Gabriel 
Harvey), ' rakeshame' (Milton, prose), with others 
which it will be convenient to oroit. * ^•?i^0^€!^^ 
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which used to be spelt ' rakel^ or ' rakW (Chaucer), 
a good English word, would be only through an 
error included in this list, although Cowper, when 
he writes ' rakehell^ (" rake-hell baronef ^) evidently 
r^;arded it as belonging to this group.* 

Perhaps one of the most frequent causes which 
leads to the disuse of words is this : in some in- 
explicable way there comes to be attached some- 
thing of ludicrous, or coarse, or vulgar to them, 
out of a feeling of which they are no longer used 
in earnest serious writing, and at the same time 
&11 out of the discourse of those who desire to 
speak el^antly. Not indeed that this degrada- 
tion which overtakes words is in all cases inexpli- 
cable. The unheroic character of most men's 
minds, with their consequent intolerance of that 
heroic which they cannot understand, is con- 



* The mistake is fiir earlier: it is dear that at a very 
early time the somid suggested first the sense, and then this 
spelling. Thus Staniharst, Description of Ireland, p. 28 : 
" They are taken for no better than raheheU, or the deviVs 
black guard;'* and often elsewhere. — Let me ohsenre before 
quitting the matter that many hmguages have groups oi 
words formed upon the same scheme, aJthough, singularly 
enough, they are altc^ether absent from the Anglo-Saxon. 
(J. Grimm, Deutsche G-ramm. vol. ii. p. 976.) The Spaniards 
have a great many very expressive words of this formation. 
Thus with allusion to the great struggle in which Christian 
Spain was engaged for so many centuries, a vaunting braggart 
is a ' matamoros,' a ' slaymoor ;' he is a ' matasiete,' a ' slay- 
seven ;* a ' perdonavidas,' a ' sparelives.' Others may be added 
to these, as * azotacalles,* ' picapleytos,* * saltaparedes,* * rompe- 
eggtiinas/ 'ganapan,' 'cascatreguas.' 
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stantly at work, too often with success, in taking 
down words of nobleness from their high pitch ; 
and, as the most effectual way of doing this, in 
casting an air of mock-heroic about them. Thus 
' to dub,^ a word resting on one of the noblest 
usages of chivalry, has now something of ludicrous 
about it ; so too has ^ doughty *, they belong to 
that serio-comic, mock-heroic diction, the multi- 
plication of which, as of all parodies on greatness, 
is always a sign of evil augury for a nation, is at 
present a sign of evil augury for our own. 

' Pate' in the sense of head is now comic or 
ignoble ; it was not so once ; as is plain from its 
occurrence in the Prayer Book Version of the 
Psalms (Ps. vii. 17) ; as little was 'noddle,' which 
occurs in one of the few poetical passages in 
Hawes. The same may be said of ' sconce,' in 
this sense at least \ of ' nowl' or ' noil,' which 
Wiclif uses; of * slops' for trousers (Marlowe's 
Lucan) ; of ' smug,' which once meant no more 
than adorned {" the smug bridegroom," Shake- 
speare). 'To nap,' in the sense of to slumber 
lightly, is now a word without dignity ; while 
yet in Wiclif s Bible it is said, '' Lo he schall not 
nappe, nether slepe that kepeth Israel" (Ps. cxxi. 
4). 'To punch,' ' to thump,' both which, and in 
serious writing, occur in Spenser, could not now 
obtain the same use, nor yet to ' wag,' or to 
' buss ;' neither would any one now say that at 
Lystra Barnabas and Paul '^ rent their clothes and 
skipped out among the people" (Acts xiv. 14), 
which is the language that Wiclif emplo^^ \ \\sst ^^\^ 
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that '' the Lord trounced Sisera and all his host*^ 
as it stands in the Bible of 1551. We should 
scarcely call now a seduction of Satan a "flam of 
the devil" (Henry More). It is not otherwise 
in r^ard of phrases. " Through thick and thin," 
occurring in Spenser, does not now belong to se- 
rious poetry. In the glorious ballad of Chevy 
ChiuCy a noble warrior whose legs are hewn off, is 
described as being " in doleful dumps ;" just as, 
in Holland^s Livy, the Romans are set forth as 
being " in the damps" as a consequence of their 
disastrous defeat at Cannae. In one of the beauti- 
ful letters of John Careless, preserved in Foxe's 
Martyrs, he describes a persecutor, who expected 
a recantation firom him, as ^' in the wrong box." 
And in the sermons of Barrow, who certainly in- 
tended to write an elevated style, and did not 
seek familiar, still less vulgar, expressions, we con- 
stantly meet such terms as ' to rate,' ^ to snub,' ' to 
gull,' ' to pudder,' ' dumpish,' and the like ; which 
we may confidently aflBrm were not vulgar when 
he used them. 

Then too the advance of refinement causes 
words to be forgone, which are felt to speak too 
plaiiily. It is not here merely that one age has 
more delicate ears than another; this is some- 
thing J hut besides this, and even if this delicacy 
vcsre at a standstill, there would still be a con- 
iml process going on, by which the words, 

jch for a certaia while have been employed to 

aate coarse or disagreeable facts or things, 

»wed, or at all events relinquished to 
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the lower classes of society, and others assumed in 
their place. The former by long use being felt 
to have come into too direct and close relation 
with that which they designate, to summon it up 
too distinctly before the mind's eye, they are 
thereupon exchanged for other words, which, at 
first at least, indicate more lightly and at a greater 
distance the offensive thing, rather hint and sug- 
gest than paint and describe it : although by and 
bye these new will be themselves also probably 
discarded, and for exactly the same reasons which 
brought about the dismissal of those which they 
superseded. It lies in the necessity of things 
that I must leave this part of my subject, very 
curious as it is, without illustration.* 

Thus much in respect of the words, and the 
character of the words, which we have lost or let 
go. In regard of these, if a language, as it travels 
onward, loses some, it also acquires others, and pro- 
bably many more than those which it loses ; they 
are leaves on the tree of language, of which if some 
fall away, a new succession takes their place. But 



* As not, however, turning on a very coarse matter, and 
illustrating the subject with infinite wit and humour, I 
might refer the Spanish scholar to the discussion between 
Don Quixote and his squire on the dismissal of ' regoldar/ 
from the language of good society, and the substitution of 
' erutar* in its room {Don Quixote, 4. 7. 43). In a letter 
of Cicero to P»tus (Fam, ix. 22) there is a subtle and 
interesting disquisition on forbidden words, and their philo-" 
■c^y. 
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it is not so, as I already observed, with the 
forms or powers of a language, that is, with the 
various inflexions, moods, duplicate or triplicate 
formation of tenses ; which those who speak the 
language come gradually to perceive that they can 
do without, and therefore cease to employ ; seek- 
ing to suppress grammatical intricacies, and to 
obtain grammatical simplicity and so far as possi- 
ble a pervading uniformity, sometimes even at 
the hazard of letting go that which had real worth, 
and contributed to the more lively, if not to the 
clearer, setting forth of the inner thought or feel- 
ing of the mind. Here there is only loss, with no 
compensating gain ; or, at least, diminution only, 
and never addition. In regard of these inner 
forces and potencies of a language, there is no 
creative energy at work in its later periods, in 
any, indeed, but quite the earliest. They are not 
as the leaves, but may be likened to the stem and 
leading branches of a tree, whose shape, mould and 
direction are determined at a very early period of 
its growth; and which age, accident, or other 
contingencies may diminish, but which can never 
be multiplied. I have already slightly alluded to 
a very illustrious example of this, namely, to the 
dropping of the dual number in the Greek lan- 
guage. When the New Testament was written, 
this had so fallen out of the common dialect in 
which that is composed, that, as is probably well 
known to us all, no single example of it occurs 
throughout all the books of the New Ck)venant. 
Nor, in respect of this very form, is this an 
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isolated case. There is no dual in the modera 
German, Danish or Swedish ; in the old German 
and Norse there was. 

How much in this respect, for better or for worse, 
we have got rid of. How bare (whether too bare is 
another question), we have stripped ourselves, I 
need hardly tell you ; what simplicity reigns in the 
present English, as compared with the old Anglo- 
Saxon. That had six declensions, our present 
English but one ; that had three genders, English, 
if we except one or two words, has none; that 
formed the genitive in a variety of ways, we only 
in one ; and the same fact meets us, wherever we 
compare the grammars of the two languages. At 
the same time, it can scarcely be repeated too often, 
that in the estimate of the gain or loss thereupon 
ensuing, we must by no means put certainly to loss 
everything which the language has dismissed, any 
more than everything to gain which it has acquired. 
It is no real wealth in a language to have needless 
and superfluous forms. They are often an embar- 
rassment and an incumbrance to it rather than a 
help. The Finnish language has fourteen cases ; I 
know nothing further than the fact ; but feel quite 
sure that it cannot do more, nor indeed at all as 
much, with its fourteen as the Greek is able to do 
with its five. 

And therefore it seems to me that some words 
of Otfried Miiller, in many ways admirable, do 
yet exaggerate the losses consequent on the reduc- 
tion of the forms of a language. " It may be oh- 
served,^^ he says, ^* that in the lo^^^ at ^"^^e^^^wss. 
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the time that the progress of language can be 
observed, grammatical forms, such as the signs of 
cases, moods and tenses have never been increased 
in number, but have been constantly diminishing. 
The history of the Romance, as well as of the 
Germanic, languages shows in the clearest manner 
how a grammar, once powerful and copious, has 
been gradually weakened and impoverished, until 
at last it preserves only a few fragments of its 
ancient inflections. Now there is no doubt that 
this luxuriance of grammatical forms is not an 
essential part of a language, considered merely as 
a vehicle of thought. It is well known that the 
Chinese language, which is merely a collection of 
radical words destitute of grammatical forms, can 
express even philosophical ideas with tolerable 
precision; and the English, which, from the mode of 
its formation by a mixture of diflerent tongues, has 
been stripped of its grammatical inflections more 
completely than any other European language, 
seems nevertheless, even to a foreigner, to be dis- 
tinguished by its energetic eloquence. All this 
must be admitted by every unprejudiced inquirer ; 
but yet it cannot be overlooked, that this copious- 
ness of grammatical forms, and the fine shades of 
Dieaning which thcj express, evince a nicety of 
pervation, and a faculty of distinguishing, which 
aestionably prove that the race of mankind 
wham the^ languages arose was charac- 
a remarkable correctness and subtlety of 
Nor can any modem European, who 
[ mini a lively image of the classical 
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languages in their ancient grammatical luxuriance, 
and compares them with his moth^ tcmgue^ con- 
ceal from himself that in the ancient languages the 
words, with their inflections, clothed as it were with 
muscles and sinews^come forward like liring bodies, 
full of expression and character, while in the 
modem tongues the words seem shrunk up into 
mere skeletons.*'* 

I cannot think but that this is stated somewhat 
too strongly ; howcTcr, when my lecture is con- 
cluded, you will be able better to judge for 
yourselves. And here I am sure that you will 
greatly prefer that I should address myself to the 
consideration not of forms which the language has 
relinquished long ago, but mainly to those which it 
is relinquishing now ; such as, touching us more 
nearly, will have a far more lively interest for us 
all. Let me then instance one of these. The 
female termination which we employ in certain 
words, such as from * heir' ' heiress,' from 'prophet* 
' prophetess,* from ' sorcerer* ' sorceress,* was once 
£Eur more widely extended than it now is; the 
words which retain it are daily becoming fewer. 
It has already fallen away in so many, and is 
evidently becoming of more unfi^uent use in so 
many others^ that, if we may augur of the future 
from the analogy of the past, it will one day alto- 
gether disappear from the language. Thus aU 
these occur in Wiclif s Bible ; * techeress* as the 
female teacher (2 Chron. xxxv. 25) ; ' f rieudess* 

♦ LUerature of Oreece, y- 5- 
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(Prov. vii. 4) ; ' servantess' (Gen. xvi. 2) ; Heperess^ 
(=saltatrix^ Ecclus. ix. 4) ; 'daunceress' (Ecclus. 
ix. 4) ; ' neighbouress' (Exod. iii. 22) ; ' sinneress^ 
(Luke vii. 37) ; ' devouress' (Ezek. xxxvi. 13) ; 
' spousess^ (Prov. v. 19) ; ' thralless' ( Jer. xxxiv. 
16); 'dwelleress' (Jer. xxi. 13); ^ waileress' (Jer. 
ix. 17); 'cheseress^ (=electrix, Wisd. viii. 4); 
' singeress,' ^ breakeress/ ^ waiteress/ this last 
indeed having recently come up again. Add to 
these 'chideress/ the female chider, ^herdess/ 
' constabless/ ^moveress/ ^soudaness' (= sultana), 
' guideress ;' ' charmeress^ (all in Chaucer) ; and 
others, which however we may have now let them 
fall, reached to far later periods of the language ; 
thus ' vanqueress^ (Fabyan) ; * poisoneress' (Grene- 
way) ; ' knightess^ (Udal) ; ^ pedleress,' ' champio- 
ness' ' vassaless,^ ' avengeress,' ' warriouress,' ' vic- 
toress/ ' creatress' (all in Spenser) ; ' fornicatress,' 
^ cloistress' (both in Shakespeare) ; ^ vowess' (Ho- 
linshed) ; ' ministress,' ' flatteress' (both in Hol- 
land) ; * captainess' (Sidney) ; ' saintess' (Sir T. 
Urquhart) ; ' heroess,' ' dragoness,' ' butleress,' 
' contendress,' 'waggoness,' *rectress' (all in 
Chapman) ; 'shootress' (Fairfax); 'clientess,' 'pan- 
dress' (both in Middleton); 'papess' (Bishop 
Hall) ; ' incitress' (Gayton) ; ' soldieress,' ' guar- 
dianess,' ' votaress' (all in Beaumont and Fletcher); 
' comfortress' (Ben Jonson); ' soveraintess' (Syl- 
vester) ; ' preserveress' (Daniel) ; ' solicitress,' ' im- 
postress,' ' buildress,' ' intrudress' (all in Fuller) ; 
' fevouress' (Hakewell) ; ' commandress' (Burton) ; 
^monarcbe88/ 'disciplesa' (Speed); 'auditress/ 
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' cateress,^ ' chantress/ ' tyranness ' (all in Mil- 
ton) ; ' citess/ ^ divineress ^ (both in Dryden) ; 
' deaness ^ (Sterne) ; ^ detractress ' (Addison) ; 
^ hucksteress' (Howell) ; ' tutoress' (Shaftesbury) ; 
' farmeress' (Lord Peterborough, Letter to Pope) ; 
' laddess/ which however still survives in the 
contracted form of ^ lass ;' with more which, I 
doubt not, it would not be very hard to bring 
together.* 

Exactly the same thing has happened with 
another feminine affix, which was once used in a 
far greater number of words than now. I mean 
* ster' in the room of ' er,' to indicate that a noun 
before applied to the male was now intended to be 
transferred and applied to the female.f ^ Spinner/ 
taking the feminine form of ^ spinster,' furnishes an 
excellent example of what I mean, and perhaps 
the only one in which both the forms still remain 
in use. Formerly however there were a vast 
number of these ; thus ^ baker' had ^ bakester,' 
being the female who baked ; ^ brewer' ^ brewster ;' 
'sewer' 'sewster;' * reader' 'readster;' 'seamer' 
' seamster ;' ^ fruiterer ' * fruitester ;' ^ tumbler' 
' tumblester* (this and the preceding in Chaucer) ; 
' knitter' ' knitster' (a word, I am told, still alive 
in Devon). Add to these 'kempster* (pectrix), 



* In Cotgrave's most interesting Dictionary I find 
* praiseress/ * commendress/ *fluteress/ * possesseress/ *lov- 
eress/ but I have never met them in use. 

f On this termination see J. Grimm's Deutsche Gramm,, 
vol. ii. p. 134 ; vol. iii. p. 339. 
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^ dryster^ (siccatrix), ^ brawdster' (I suppose em- 
broideress), and ^ salster' (salinaria).* Further 
we may observe, and it is a striking example of 
the richness of a language in forms at the earlier 
stages of its existence, that not a few of the words 
which had, as we have just seen, a feminine termi- 
nation in ^ ess,^ had also a second in ' ster/ Thus 
^daunser,' beside ^ daunseress,^ had also ^daun- 
ster' (Ecclus. ix. 4) ; ' wailer,^ beside ' waileress/ 
had 'wailster' (Jer. ix. 17); 'dweller' 'dwelster' 
(Jer. xxi. 13); and ^singer' 'singster' (2 Kin. xix. 
35); so too, ^chider' had ^chidester' (Chaucer), as 
well as 'chideress,' with others that might be 
named. 

I know there are some who call into question the 
assertion just made that the termination ' ster^ did 
once announce invariably bl female doer. It may 
be, and indeed has been, urged that the existence 
of such words as ' seamstress,^ ' songstress,' is deci- 
sive evidence that the ending ' ster' of itself was 
not counted sufficient to designate persons as 
female; for if, it has been said, 'seam^/er' and 
^song^^er^ had been felt to be already feminine, 
no one would have ever thought of doubling on 
this, and adding a second female termination; 
' seam^/re^^,' ' song^^re*^.' But all which can 
justly be concluded from hence is, that when this 

i final ^ess' was added to these already feminine 
lorras, and examples of it will not, I think, be 
♦ I am indebted for these last four to a Nominale in the 
J^a^i&uai Aniig[uitie8, vol. i. p. 216. 
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found till a comparative late period of the lan- 
guage, the true principle and law of the words 
had been lost sight of and forgotten.* The same 
may be said in respect of such other of these 
feminine forms as are now applied to men, such 
as ^gamester/ ^youngster/ ^oldster/ ^drugster^ 
(South), 'huckster,^ ^hackster^ (= swordsman, or 
grassator, Milton, prose), Heamster,^ ^throwster,' 
* rhymester,' ^punster' {Spectator), ^tapster,' *whip- 
ster' (Shakespeare), ^ trickster.' Either like * team- 
ster,' and ^punster,' the words first came into 
existence and assumed this form, when the true 
significance of the form was altogether lost ;t or 
like ' tapster,' which is female in Chaucer {" the 

* The earliest example which Eichardson gives of * seam- 
stress* is from Gay, of 'songstress,* from Thomson. I 
find however * sempstress* in the translation of Olearius* 
Voyages and Travels, 1669, p. 43. It is quite certain that 
as late as Ben Jonson, * seamster' and * songster* expressed 
the female seamer and singer ; a single passage from his 
Masque of Christmas is evidence to this. One of the children 
of Christmas there is *' Wassel, like a neat sempster and 
songster; her page bearing a brown bowl.** Compare a 
passage from Holland's Leaguer, 1632 : " A tyre-woman of 
phantastical ornaments, a sempster for ruffes, cuffes, smocks 
and waistcoats.** 

t This was about the time of Henry VIII. In proof of 
the confusion which reigned on the subject in Shakespeare's 
time, see his use of* spinster' as=* spinner,* the man spinning, 
Henry VIIL, Act i. Sc. 2 ; and I have no doubt that it is 
the same at Othello, Act i. Sc. 1. And a little later in 
Howell*s Vocabulary, 1659, * spinner' and * spinster' are both 
referred to the male sex, and the barbarous 'spinstress' 
invented for the female. 
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gay tapgtere''), or ' bakester/ at this day used in 
Scotland for ' baker/ as ' dyeater' for ' dyer,' the 
word did originally belong of right and exclnsirely 
to women ; bnt with the gradual transfer of the 
occupation to men, joined to an increasing foi^t- 
fulness of what this termination implied, there 
went also a transfer of the name,* just as in other 
words, and out of the same causes, exactly the 
oonyerse has found place ; and ' baker* or ' brewer,' 
not 'bakester' or 'brewster,' would be now in 
England applied to the female baking or brewing. 
So entirely has this power of the language now 
been foregone, that it sunrives more apparently 
than really eren in ' spinner* and ' spinster,' which 
I adduced just now as the only words in which 
formally it continued ; seeing that ' spinster* has 
now been transferred to quite another meaning 
than that of a female spinning, whom, as well as 

* I hare included ' huckster/ as will be observed, in tbis 
list. I oertainlj cannot prodnoe any passage in wbicb it is 
emplojed as'ihe/hmale pedler. We have onlj, however, to 
keep in mind the existence of the verb ' to hnck/ in the sense 
of to peddle (it is used bj Bishop Andrews), and at the same 
time not to let the present spelling of ' hawker' mislead ns, 
and we shall confidently reo^^nize 'hncker' (the German 
'hoker' or 'booker'), in hawker, that is, the mam who 
'hocks,' 'hawks,' or peddles, as in 'hnckster' the female 
who dijes the same. When therefore Howell and others 
employ ' bucksteress/ they fall into the same barbarooi* 
excess of expression, whereof we are all goilty, when we use 
'seamstress' and 'songstress.' The note stood thus in the 
third edition. Since that was published, I have met in 
tiie NominaU referred to p. 154, the following, ** hax auxi- 
mboT, M bnkster. " 
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the male, we should designate not as a ^ spinster/ 
but a ^ spinner/* 

Let me observe here, in confirmation of what 
has just been asserted, that it is almost incredible, 
if we had not frequent experience of the fact, how 
soon and how easily the true law and significance 
of some form, which has never ceased to be in 
everybody's mouth, may yet be wholly lost sight 
of. No more curious chapter in the history of 
language could be written than one which should 
trace the violations of analogy, the transgressions 
of the most primary laws of a language^ which 
often follow hereupon ; the plurals like ^ welkin' 
(=:wolken, the clouds), ' chicken/f which are dealt 
with as singulars, the singulars, like * riches' 
(richesse),J ^ pease' (pisum, pois),§ ' alms,' ' eaves,' 
which are assumed to be plurals. 

* Notes and Qtteries, No. 157. 

t When Wallis wrote, it was only beginning to be for- 
gotten that * chick* was the singular, and * chicken* the plural : 
Sunt qui dicunt in singulari ' chicken,' et in plurali ' chickens,* 
and even now the words are in many country parts correctly 
employed. In Sussex, a correspondent writes, they would as 
soon think of saying * oxens* as * chickens.* 

J See Chaucer*s Somaunt of the Sose, 1032, where Rich- 
esse, " an high lady of great noblesse,'* is one of the persons 
of the allegory. This has so entirely escaped the knowledge 
of Ben Jonson, English scholar as he was, that in his Gram' 
mar he cites 'riches* as an example of an English word, 
wanting a singular. 

§ " Set shallow brooks to surging seas. 
An orient pearl to a white pease" 

PutteKvKa-ww* 
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1661, we are bidden to say, "And this we beg for 
Jesus Christ his sak§/^* I need hardly tell you 
that this ' s' is in fact the one remnant of flexion 
surviving in the singular number of our English 
noun substantives ; it is the sign of the genitive, 
and just as in Latin Mapis^ makes ^ lapidis^ in the 
genitive, so ^ king,^ ^ queen,' * child/ make severally 
* kings/ 'queens,' ' childs/ the comma, an apparent 
note of elision, being a mere modern expedient, 
'^ a late refinement," as Ash calls it,t to distinguish 
the genitive singular from the plural cases. J 

I cannot leave this matter of the forgetfiilness 
which may overtake a whole people concerning a 
form which they have been always using, without 
another illustration. There is a phrase which, as 
now it appears, is grammatically quite unintelli- 
gible, but which owes its present shape to this 



* I cannot think that it would exceed the authority of our 
University Presses, if a form so palpably and offensively un- 
grammatical were removed from the Prayer Books which 
they put forth, as I have no doubt that it is supprest by many 
of the clergy in the reading. They would be only using here 
a liberty which they have already assumed in the case of the 
Bible. In all earlier editions of the authorized Version it 
stood originally at 1 Kin. xv. 24 : " Nevertheless Asa his 
heart was perfect with the Lord ;" it is " Asa's heart" now. 
In the same way " Mordecai his matters" (Esth. iii. 4) has 
been silently changed into ** Mordecai* s matters;" and in 
some modem editions, but not in all, " Holofernes his head" 
(Judith xiii. 9) into " Holqfemes* head. 

t In a good note on the matter, p. 6, in the Comprehensive 
Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, London, 1775. 
J: See Grimm, Deut, Gramm,, vol. ii. pp. 609, 944. 
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same fact^ namely^ that men^ having forgotten 
what it meant at the firsts and being therefore 
perplexed about it, have supposed they must patch 
it up, and have done so on a wrong scheme. It 
is the phrase of which, in this hue &om Milton^s 
Allegro, 

'* Many a youth and many a maid" 

you have a twofold example. In such a usage as 
*' many a youth^' there are more things than one 
which can scarcely fail to strike and perplex the 
thoughtful student of English. The first is the 
plcLce of the indefinite article, namely between the 
adjective and substantive; next, that it is not 
lawful to change this place, and bring it back to 
its ordinary position ; not to say " a many youth,'' 
or " a many maid/' Then, further, the joining 
of ' many,' an adjective of number, for adjective it 
now and here is, with ' youth' and ' maid' in the 
singular, is very noticeable ; which union nowhere 
else occurs, for withdraw that ^ a,' and it is not 
lawful to say, ' many youth,' or ' many maid,' any 
more than ' many cow,' or ' many tree.' What 
is the explanation of all this ? A few considera- 
tions will give it to us. In the first place, then, 
it must be observed that * many' was originally a 
substantive, the old French ' mesgnee,' * mesnie,' 
and signified a household, which meaning it con- 
stantly has in Wiclif (Matt. xxiv. 45, and often), 
and retained down to the time of Spenser ; as in 
this line from the Shepherd's Calendar : 

" Then forth he fared with all bi& manoj \>2i^^ 



im 0fXf9rnO9f OrESOJSHLA^GrAGZ. 'LXCf. 



We «Cin i moip ik e it* t'hir j ftn at a sobscantife 
ta the plra«» '^a good wtmm^P ^ a great maanf" 
an fa oU Ea^idi or Scocdi even '^afrirMfl^.'^ 
Tn the next pbo^ the arlkble or ktto' 'a' is the 
ahunate renik of almovt any dort srUable or 
word often and rapidi j pronounced ; thus, '^ ke Ml 
onleep/' i^,, a» Jeep ; " a God's name/' Le^ m 
God'ft name; 'acorn/ Le.^ ooi^-ccMm; and in the 
Mune W17 ' a' is* here not the indefinite article, but 
the final reaidnnm of the preposition ' oV I find 
often in Wiclif such language as this, '' I encloside 
manye of $einti$ [multos sanctorom] in pnsoon'' 
(Actff xxvi, 10); and there can be no reasonable 
d(/ubt that such a phrase as ^^ many a youth'' was 
once ''many q/* youths/' or ''a many 0/ youths." 
Uy much use 'of was worn away into 'a/ this 
was then assumed to be the ihdefinite article, that 
which was really such being dropped ; and ' youths' 
was then changed into ' youth' to match ; one mis- 
take, as is so often the case, being propped up and 
made plausible by a second ; and thus we arrive 
at our present strange and perplexing idiom.f 



•^00 Uichardson, On the Study of Langtuige, p. 140, a 
swy inntruotivo commentary on the Diversions ofPurley. 
t It will follow that Tennyson's words, 

" those eyes. 
They have not wept a many tears" 

are utriotly grammatioal— -that is, " a many of tears." In the 
•an\e way Masninger : 

** Honett^ is some fiend, and frights him hence; 
A many courtiers love it not.*' 

Firjrtu Martyr^ Act ii. Sc. 2. 
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But to return. We may notice another example 
of this tendency to dispense with inflection, of this 
endeavour on the part of the speakers of a lan- 
guage to reduce its forms to the fewest possible^ 
consistent with the accurate communication of 
their thoughts to one another^ in the fact that of 
our adjectives in ' en/ formed on substantives, and 
denoting the material or substance of which any- 
thing is made, some have gone, others are going, 
out of use ; while we content ourselves with the 
bare juxtaposition of the substantive itself, as suffi- 
ciently expressing our meaning. Thus instead of 
"golden pin'^ we say "gold pin/' instead of 
" earthen works'' we say " earth works." It is true 
tiiat in the case of these two adjectives, ' golden' 
imd 'earthen,' they still belong to our living 
speech, though mainly as part of our poetic dic- 
tion, or of the solemn and thus stereotyped lan- 
guage of Scripture. Other however of these 
adjectives have become obsolete, and have nearly 
or quite disappeared &om the language, although 
the epochs of their disappearance are very different. 
' Steelen' and ' flowren' belong quite to the earliest 
period of the language. 'Rosen' also went early; 
I know no later example of it than in Chaucer 
(" rosen chapelet"). ' Hairen' is in Wiclif and in 
Chaucer; 'stonen' in the former (John iii. 6).* 
'Silvern' stood originally in Wiclif s Bible {" sil- 

* The existeDce of ' stony' does not make ' stonen' snper- 
fluoos. * Stony* is ' lapidosus/ ' steinig ;' but ' stonen' * la^i- 
dens/ ' steinem.' 
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veme housis to Diane/^ Acts xix. 24) ; but already 
in the second recension of this was exchanged for 
^ silver/ ' Tinnen' occurs in Sylvester's Du Bar- 
tas ; where also we meet with '^Jove's milken 
alley/' as a name for the Via Lactea^ by Bacon 
also called not ^'the Milky, ^^ but ^'the Milken 
Way/' In the coarse polemics of the Reforma- 
tion the phrase, " breaden god/' provoked by the 
B/Omish doctrine of transubstantiation, was of 
frequent employment, and occurs as late as in 
Oldham. " Mothen parchments" is in Fulke; 
'' twiggen bottle" in Shakespeare; 'yewen/ or 
according to earlier spelling ^' ewghen bow/' in 
Spenser ; *^ cedam alley/' ^^ azurn sheen" both in 
Milton ; ^' boxen leaves" in Dryden ; ^' a treen 
cup" in Jeremy Taylor ; " eldem popguns" in Sir 
Thomas Overbury ; " a glassen breast/' meaning 
a transparent one, in Whitlock ; ^ yamen' occurs 
in Turberville ; ' furzen' in Holland ; ^ threaden' 
in Shakespeare: ^homen' (found in Wiclif) is 
still in provincial use ; and ^ bricken' as well. 

It is true that a good number of these adjectives 
in * en' still hold their ground; yet the roots which 
sustain even these we may note on closer observa- 
tion as being gradually cut away from beneath 
them. Thus ^brazen' may at first sight seem as 
strongly established in the language as ever; yet 
it is very far from so being; the preparations for 
its disappearance are already vigorously at work. 
Even now it only lives in a tropical and secondary 
sense, as ^ a brazen face/ or if in a literal sense, it 
IS only, as was said of others, in poetic diction or 
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in the consecrated lan^age of Scripture, as ^ the 
brazen serpent;* otherwise we say ^a brass farthing/ 
' a brass candlestick/ It is the same with ^ oaten/ 
' oaken/ ^ birchen/ ' beechen/ * strawen/ and many 
more, of which some are obsolescent, some obsolete, 
the manifest tendency of the language being, as it 
has long been, to rid itself of these, and to satisfy 
itself with an adjectival apposition of the substan- 
tive in their stead. 

Let me illustrate by another example that which 
I am now seeking especially to press on your 
notice, namely, that a language, as it travels on- 
ward, simplifies itself, approaches more and more 
to a grammatical and logical uniformity, seeks to 
do the same thing always in the same manner ; 
where it has two or three ways of conducting a 
single operation, lets all of them go but one ; and 
in these ways becomes no doubt easier to be mas- 
tered, more handy, more manageable ; but at the 
same time is in danger of forfeiting elements of 
strength, variety and beauty, which it once pos- 
sessed. I would adduce then as a further example 
of this, the tendency of our verbs to let go their 
strong prseterites, and to substitute weak ones in 
their room; or, where they have two or three 
praeterites, to retain only one of them, and that 
invariably the weak one. Though many of us no 
doubt are familiar with the terms, 'strong^ and 
' weak* prseterites, which in all our better gram- 
mars have put out of use the wholly misleading 
terms, * irregular* and ^regular/ I perhaps had 
better remind yqu of what the e^aet TEi^eaxCvoL'^ '^^ 
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the terms is. A strong prseterite is one formed by 
an internal vowel change ; for instance the verb 
* to driv^ forms the praterite ^ drove^ by an in- 
ternal change of the vowel * i^ into ^ o/ But why, 
it may be asked, called 'strong^? In respect 
that there is enough of vigour and indwelling 
energy in the word to form its past tense from its 
own resources, and with no calling in of help 
from without. On the other hand ' to lift^ forms 
its prseterite ^ liftcrf,^ not by any internal change, 
but by the addition of ^ ed ;' * to grieve^ in like 
manner has ' grieved/ Here are weak tenses ; as 
strength was ascribed to the other verbs, so weak- 
ness to these ; being only able to form their prae- 
terites by external aid and addition. You will at 
once perceive that these strong prseterites, while 
they testify to a vital energy in the words which 
are able to put them forth, do also, as is the 
confession of all who have studied the matter, 
contribute much to the variety and charm of a 
language.* 

The point however to which I would solicit 
your especial attention is, that these are becoming 
fewer in our language every day; a vast number of 
them have disappeared, having gradually fallen 
quite out of use, while others are in the act of so 



* J. Grimm {Deutsche Gramm, vol. i. p. 1040) : Dass die 
starke form die altere, kraftigere, innere j die schwache die 
spatere, gehemmtere und mehr ausserliche sey, leuchtet ein. 
Elsewhere, speaking generally of inflexions by internal vowel 
change, he characterizes them as a 'chief beauty' (haupt- 
sobonbeit) of the Teutonic languages. 
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falUiig. Nor is there any compen9ating process on 
the other hand ; the power of foroung new strong 
pmterites is long ago extinct ; probably no new 
verb which has come into the language since the 
Conquest has asserted this power^ while multitudes 
have let it go. Let me mention a few instances in 
which it has disappeared. Thus ' shape' has now 
a weak prseterite^ ^ shaped/ it had once a strong 
one^ ^ shope / ^ to bake' has now a weak pra^terite, 
' baked/ it had once a strong one^ - boke / the 
preterite of ' glide' is now ' glided/ it was once 
' glade' or * glid / ' help' makes now * helped/ it 
made once ' halp' and ' holp.' ' Creep' made 
^crope/ still current in the north of England; 
' weep' ' wope ;' ' y€|ll' ' yoU' (both in Chaucer) 3 
^ seethe' ' soth' or ' sod' (" Jacob sod pottage/' Gen. 
Mv. 29) ; in each of these cases the strong praete- 
rite has given way to the weak. It is the same 
with ' sheer/ which once made ' shore / as ' leap' 
made 'lope/ 'wash' 'wishe' (Chaucer); 'snow' 

* snew / ' delve' 'dalf and 'dolve;' ' sweat' * swat / 

* yield' ' yold' (both in Spenser) ; ' melt' ' molt / 
*wax' 'wex' and 'wox/ 'laugh' 'leugh/ with 
innumerable others.* 



* Aa a marveUoa9 example of the entire ignorance as to the 
past historic evolution of the language, with which it has been 
often undertaken to write about it, I may mention that the 
author of Observations upon ths English Language, with-, 
out date, but published about 1730, treats all these strong 
prseterites as of recent introduction, counting 'knew* to have 
lately expelled ' knowed,' ' rose' to have acted the same part 
toward 'rised,' and of course est^ming them a^ ik^ \sAa:^ 
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AVr RgniTi moogni/n in tliis which has just been 
nntprl. thn limiti* and restraints which a lan^age 
pi-arlnallr ini|Hi!«r!* on its own freedom of action. 
We nmr oly»erre further, while on this matter of 
fitnMier i>r?eterite^, for it Ivarsi directly on our sub- 
line., that vhere verlv have not aenially renounced 
the*e their ^tmn? pneterites. ar.d c.-r.ter.ted them- 
foh'o^ with weak or.es iii their t.vt::, yet haviij» 
OT\ee two. or, it mipht be three of t^esc stror-g. thev 
y\r^rK have otily one. TT.e others, rir. tyje principle 
of fli«'Tni**«inp whatever efti. Sr riisTr.isse::. t.hcy have 
let $rfs. Tlsiis 'ehide' hfi". oner • rhir:" ujic: * cljode.' 
hi7^ rhr^n^h 'ehode* is ir. onr TJiyries 'Ctct,. xxxi. 86:, 
it ha*- not Tnsirjtainefl itself it. onr speeer. : ' slincr' 
harl 'sliinp' and 'slanir* 1 Snm. xvii. 40 : only 
' shmjf' renr^ains ; 'flint' harl onw • fiun;:* and 
' flanj: :' ' tread'* had ' trorV anr: • trad :* •' choose' 
had -ehose' and *' ehasr :' ' cri^r" had * ^avr' and 
' povf :' • lead' had * led* ' lad' and * Indc :" ■ write' 
had * ^rote' ' rriif and * wrote :* ir. eael of these 
eases, and they micrht easijv hr multiplied, only 
thf nneterite which 1 hnvi namec the first re- 
mains in use. 

No: shonld yoi: fai: to oh«5P-rr tha: wljr^rever 
there is at the nresen: timi r. eont^ir: ffoni- on 
between weak and strong ^^^'^^'^ ^^'^^i^'^ ^^i«li remain 
in iwe. as there isin severn! vn-K iv ovfryip. stance 
tlic battle is not to the strong, ov. tho eo^.trr.Ty the 

'■nmnms violation? o. tn- •■ . 

jw fag With the WHrninJ- ^ \^, 
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weak is carrying the day, is gradually putting the 
other out of use. Thus ' climbed' is getting the 
upper hand of ' clomb/ as the past tense of * to 
climb ;' ' swelled' of ' swoll / ' hanged' of ' hung.' 
It is not too much to anticipate that a time will 
arrive, although it may be centuries distant, when 
all the verbs in the English language will form 
their prseterites weakly j not without a consider- 
able loss of the fulness and energy which in this 
respect the language even now displays, and once 
far more eminently displayed.* 

In another illustration of this tendency in our 
own language to drop its forms and renounce its 
own inherent powers, the abdication is in like 
manner at present only partial, though it threatens 
one day to be complete. We shall observe in 
this case, as in the last, that wherever there are 
two or more ways of attaining some result, there 
is always a disposition in a language to drop and 
dismiss all of these but one, so that the alter- 
native or choice of ways which once existed shall 
not exist any more. If only they can simplify 
themselves, languages do not seem to grudge any 
self-impoverishment by which this is effected. Thus 
we have two ways of forming our comparatives 
and superlatives, one organic, which we liave in- 
herited from our old Gothic stock, as ^ bright,' 
'brighter,' 'brightest,' the other supplementaTy 



* J. Grimm (Deutsche Ghramm. vol. i. p. 839) : Die stark© 
flexion stufenweise versinkt und ansstirbt, die schi^&clie abet 
um sich greift. Cf. i. 994, 1040; ii. 5 ; iv. 509. 
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to this, by prefixing ** more' and ' most/ The 
first, the indwelling power of the word to indicate 
its own degrees, in place of summoning assistance 
from without, must needs be esteemed the more 
excellent way. Yet it is evident that this in a 
vast number of our words is being gradually dis- 
allowed; as for example in almost all adjectives 
of more than two syllables in length, and the 
only means which they have of expressing their 
degrees of comparison is by calling in the help of 
the auxiliary words. 

Thus Wiclif employs such comparatives as 
' grievouser,' such superlatives as ^ grievousest,' 
' famousest ;' this last occurs also in Bacon. We 
meet in Tyndale, ' excellenter,' * miserablest ;' 
in Shakespeare, ' violentest ;' in Gabriel Harvey, 
^ vendiblest,' ^ substantialest,' ' insolentest / in 
Rogers, ' insufficienter,' ^goldener/ in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, ■ valiantest.^ Milton uses the 
comparison ^virtuoser,' and in his prose such 
superlatives as ' vitiosest,' ^ elegantest,' ^ artifi- 
cialest,* * servilest,' * sheepishest ;' Fuller has 
* fertilest / Baxter ' tediousest f Butler ' pre-p 
dousest,^ ^ intolerablest.' Of these forms, and it 
would be easy to multiply them to almost any 
number, we should hardly employ any at the pre- 
sent. In respect of participles, these organic 
comparatives and superlatives hardly survive at all. 
We should scarcely say ' willinger' br ' lovinger,' 
and certainly not ' flourishingest' or * shiningest,' 
all which Gabriel Harvey, a foremost master of 
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the Euglish of his time^ employs. It is the same 
with adverbs in ' ly ;^ such for instance as * plen- 
teouslyer* (Wiclif), 'easiliest' (Fuller), 'plainliest* 
(Dryden), would not now be used. 

In the manifest tendency of English at the pre- 
sent moment to diminish the number of words in 
which this more vigorous scheme of forming com- 
paratives and superlatives is allowed, we must 
needs recognize an evidence that the energy which 
the language had in its youth is in some measure 
abating; the stiffuess of age overtaking it. At 
the same time it is with us here only as it is with 
all languages, in which at a certain period auxiliary 
words, leaving the main word unaltered, are pre- 
ferred to inflexions of this. Indeed, judging 
from analogy, I cannot doubt that here too a day 
will arrive, however distant now, when the only 
way of forming comparatives and superlatives in 
the English language will be by prefixing ' more^ 
and ' most ;^ or, if the other survive, it will be in 
poetry alone. 

Once more — the entire dropping among the 
higher classes of * thou,^ except in poetry or in 
addresses to the Deity, and as a necessary conse- 
quence, the dropping also of the second singular of 
the verb with its stronglymarkedflexion, as 4ovest,' 
'lovedst/ is another example of a force once 
existing in the language, which has been, or is 
being, allowed to expire. In the seventeenth 
century it was with ^ thou^ in English as it is still 
with ' du' in German, with ^ tu^ in French ; being 
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as it then was, the sign of familiarity, whether that 
familiarity was of love, or of contempt and scorn.* 
It was not nnfreqnently the latter. Thus at Sir 
Walter Raleigh's trial (1603), Coke, when argn- 
ment and evidence failed him, insulted the de- 
fendant by applying to him the term ' thou' : — 
''AH that Lord Cobham did was at thy instiga- 
tion, thou viper ! for I thou thee, thou traitor/' 
And when Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night is 
urging Sir Andrew Aguecheek to send a sufl&ciently 
provocative challenge to Viola, he suggests to him 
that he '' taunt him with the licence of ink ; if 
thou thmUst him some thrice, it shall not be amiss." 
To keep this in mind will throw considerable light 
on one early peculiarity of the Quakers, and give 
a certain dignity to it, as once maintained, which 
at present it is very far from possessing. We shall 
see that however unnecessary and unwise their 
determination to ' thee* and ' thou' the whole 
world was, yet this had a significance. It was not, 
as now to us it seems, and through the silent 
changes which language has undergone, as now it 
indeed is, a gratuitous departure from the ordinary 
usage of society. Bight or wrong, it meant some- 
thing, and had an ethical motive : being indeed 
a testimony upon their parts, however misplaced, 
that they would not have high or great or rich 
men's persons in admiration ; nor give the obser- 



* Thus Wallis (Qramm, lAng, Anglic, 1654) : Singular! 
numero siquis alium compellet, vel dedignantis illud ense 
solet, vel familiariter blandientis. 
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Tance to some what they withheld £rom others. 
And it was a testimony which cost them something; 
at present we can very little understand the 
amount of courage which this 'thou-ing^ and 
^ thee-ing^ of all men must have demanded on their 
parts^ nor yet the amount of indignation and offence 
which it stirred up in them who were not aware of, 
or would not allow for, the scruples which induced 
them to it.* It is however, in its other aspect that 
we must chiefly regret the dying out of the use of 
' thou' — ^that is, as the voice of peculiar intimacy 
and special affection, as between husband and 
wife, parents and children, and such other as 
might be kuit together by bands of more than 
common affection. 

I observed in entering upon this part of my 
subject, that my illustrations of it should be drawn 
in the main from that which is now going forward 
in the language ; yet before concluding my lecture, 
I will draw one illustration from its remoter periods, 
and will call your attention to a force not now 
waning and failing, but which has wholly dis- 
appeared long ago. I cannot well pass it by; 



* What the actual position of the compellation * thou* was 
at that time, we may perhaps hest learn from this passage in 
Fuller's Church History, Dedication of Booh vii. : "In 
opposition whereunto {i,e. to the Quaker usage] we maintain 
that thou from superiors to inferiors is proper, as a sign of 
command; from equals to equals is passable, as a note of 
familiarity; but from inferiors to superiors, if proceeding from 
ignorance, hath a smack of clownishness ; if from affectation, 
a^ tone of contempt." 
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because we have here the boldest step which in 
this direction of simplification the English lan- 
guage has at any time taken. I allude to the 
renouncing of the distribution of its nouns into 
masculine^ feminine and neuter, as in Grerman, or 
even into masculine and feminine, as in French ; 
and with this, and as a necessary consequence of 
this, the drc^ping of any flexional modification in 
the adjectives connected with them. Natural sex 
of course remains, being inherent in all language ; 
but grammatical ^en£^, with the exception of ' he' 
' she' and ' it,' and perhaps one or two other frag- 
mentary instances, the language has altogether 
foregone. An example will make clear the dis- 
tinction between these, * Poetess,' it is not the 
word which is feminine, but the person indicated 
by the word who is female. So too ' daughter,' 
'queen,' are in English not feminine nouns, but 
nouns designating female persons. Take on the 
contrary * filia' or ' r^ina,' ' fille' or ' reine,' there 
you have/cfwmmc nouns as well tA female persons. 
I need hardly say to you that we did not inherit 
this simplicity from others, but, like the Danes^ in 
so far as they have done the like, have made it for 
ourselves. Whether we turn to the Latin, or, 
which is for us more important, to the old Gothic, 
we find gender ; and in the five daughter languages 
which have descended from the Latin, in most of 
those which have descended from the ancient Gothic 
stock, it is fully established to the present day. The 
practical business-like character of the English 
mind asserted itself in the rejection of a distinc- 
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tion, which in the great multitude of words, that 
is, in all having to do with inanimate things, and 
as such incapable of sex, rested upon a fiction, and 
had no ground in the real nature of things. It 
is only by an act and effort of the imagination 
that sex, and thus gender, can be attributed to a 
table, a ship, or a tree; and there are aspects, this 
is one, m which the English is among the least 
imaginative of all languages, even while it has been 
employed in some of the greatest works of imagi- 
nation which the world has ever se^a.* 



* See on this subject of the dropping of grammatical 
gender. Pott, EtymoUgische Forachwngen, part 2, pp. 404, 
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thought or feelings kindling from mind to mind^ 
no longer runs along them^ as along the electric 
wires of the soul. 

And then^ besides this^ there is little or no danger 
that any should be misled by them. A reader 
lights for the first time on one of these obsolete 
English words/ frampold/ or 'garboil/or 'brangle/ 
he is at once conscious of his ignorance ; he has 
recourse to a glossary, or if he guesses from the 
context at the word's signification, still his guess is 
as a guess to him, and no more. But words that 
have changed their meaning have often a deceiv- 
ableness about them; a reader not once doubts 
but that he knows their intention, has no misgiving 
but that they possess for him the same force which 
they possessed for their writer, and conveyed to 
his contemporaries, when indeed it is otherwise 
altogether. 

Let me illustrate this by examples. A reader of 
our day lights upon such a passage as the following 
(it is in the Preface to Howell's Lexicon, 1660) : 
" Though the root of the English language be 
Dutch, yet it may be said to have been inoculated 
afterwards on a French stock.'' He may know 
that the Dutch is a sister language or dialect to 
our own ; but this that it is the mother or root of 
it will certainly perplex him, and he will hardly 
know what to make of the assertion ; perhaps he 
ascribes it to an error in his author, who is thereby 
unduly lowered in his esteem. But presently in 
the course of his reading he meets with the follow- 
ing statement, this time in Fullet'^ Holxj Wax^ 
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and taking it in. Thus when Shakespeare in 
1 Henry VL makes the gallant York address Joan 
of Arc as a ^ miscreant^' how coarse a piece of 
invective this sounds; how unlike what the 
chivalrous soldier would have uttered; or what 
one might have supposed Shakespeare, even with 
his unworthy estimate of the holy warrior Maid, 
would have put into his mouth. But a ^ mis- 
creant' in Shakespeare's time had nothing of the 
meaning which now it has. It was' simply, in 
agreement with its etymology, a misbeliever, one 
who did not believe rightly the articles of the 
Catholic Faith. And I need not tell you that 
this was the constant charge which the English 
brought against Joan, and on which in the end 
they burnt her, — namely, that she was a dealer in 
hidden magical arts, a witch, and as such had 
&llen from the faith. It is this which York 
means when he calls her a ^ miscreant,' and not 
what we should intend by the name. 

In reading of poetry above all what forces 
through this ignorance are often lost, what em- 
phasis passes unobserved : how often the poet may 
be wronged in our estimation ; that seeming to us 
now flat and pointless, which at once would lose 
this character, did we know how to read into some 
word the pow6r and peculiar force which it once 
had, but which now has departed from it. For 
example, Milton ascribes in Comus the "tinsel- 
slippered feet" to Thetis, the goddess of the sea. 
How comparatively poor an epithet this ^ tinsel- 
slippered' sounds for those who knoNf cA ^ Nasa^ 
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only in its modem acceptation of mean and 
tawdry finery, affecting a splendor which it does 
not really possess. But learn its earlier use by 
learning its derivation, hring it back to the 
French 'etincelle/ and the Latin ' scintillnla i' 
see in it^ as Milton and the writers of his time 
saw, ' the sparkling/ and how exquisitely beautiful 
a title does this become applied to a goddess of 
the sea; how vividly does it call up before our 
mind^s eye the quick glitter and sparkle of the 
waves under the light of sun or moon.* It is 
Homer's 'silver-footed' (apyvpoirtla), not servilely 
transferred, but reproduced and made his own by the 
English poet, dealing as one great poet will do with 
another; who will not disdain to borrow, but to what 
he borrows will add often a further grace of his own. 
Or, again, do we keep to mind, or are we even 
aware, that whenever the word ' influence^ occurs 
in our English poetry, down to comparatively a 
modem date, there is always more or less remote 
allusion to invisible illapses of power, skyey, 
planetary effects, supposed to be exercised by the 
heavenly luminaries upon the lives of men ? How 
many a passage starts into new life and beauty 
and fulness of allusion, when this is present with 
us ; even Milton's 

" store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence" 

as spectators of the tournament, gain something, 

* So in Herrick's Electra : 

" More white than are the whitest creams. 
Or moonlight tinselling the streams." 



\ 
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when we regard them — and using this language, 
he intended we should — as the luminaries of this 
lower sphere, shedding by their propitious pre- 
sence strength and valour into the hearts of their 
knights. 

The word even in its present acceptation may 
yield, as here, a convenient and even a correct 
sense ; we may fall into no positive misapprehen- 
sion about it ; and still, through ignorance of its 
past history and of the force which it once pos- 
sessed, WQ may miss a great part of its significance. 
We are not beside the meaning of our author, 
but we are short of it. Thus in Beaumont and 
Fletcher^s King and no King, (Act iii. Sc. 2,) a 
cowardly braggart of a soldier describes the treat- 
ment he experienced, when like Parolles he was at 
length found out, and stripped of his lion^s skin : — 
^^ They hung me up by the heels and beat me with 
hazel sticks, . . . that the whole kingdom took 
notice of me for a baffled whipped fellow.^^ The 
word to which I wish here to call your attention 
is ' baffled.^ Probably if you were reading, there 
would be nothing here to cause you to pause ; you 
would attach to the word the meaning which sorts 
very well with the context — '* hung up by the 
heels and beaten, all his schemes of being thought 
much of were baffled and defeated.^' But ^ baffled^ 
implies far more than this ; it contains allusion to 
a custom in the days of chivalry, according to which 
a perjured or recreant knight was either in person, 
or more commonly in effigy, hung up by the heels, 
his scutcheon blotted, his spear broken^ and \Na 
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himself or Ids eflSgy made the mark and subject of 
aU kinds of indignities ; such a one being said to 
be * baflSed/* Twice in Spenser recreant knights 
are so dealt with. I can only quote a portion of 
the shorter passage^ in which this infamous pun- 
ishment is described : 

" And after all, for greater infamy 
He by the heels him hong upon a tree. 
And baffled so, that all which pass^ by 
The pictore of his punishment might 8ee."'f 

Probably when Beaumont and Fletcher wrote, nnen 
were not so remote firom the days of chivalry but 
that this custom was stiU fresh in their minds. 
How much more to them than to us, so long 
as we are ignorant of the same, would those words 
I just quoted have conveyed ? 

There are several places in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of Scripture, where those who are not aware 
of the changes which have taken place during the 
last two hundred and fifty years in our language, 
can hardly fail of being to a certain extent misled 
as to the intention of our translators ; or, if they 
are better acquainted with Greek than with early 
English, will be tempted to ascribe to them, though 
unjustly, an inexact rendering of the original. 
Thus the altered meaning of a word involves a 



• See HoHnshed's Chronicles, vol. iii. pp. 827, 1218: 
Ann. 1513, 1570. 

t Fairy Queen, vi. 7. 27 ; cf. v. 3. 37. 
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serioos misunderstanding in that well known 
statement of St. James^ ^' Faire religion and nude- 
filed before God and the Father is this, to visit 
the fetherless and widows in their aflSUction.^^ 
" There/^ exclaims one who wishes to set up St. 
James against St. Paul, that so he may escape 
the necessity of obeying either, " listen to what 
St. James says ; he does not speak of faith as the 
condition necessary to salvation ; there is nothing 
mystical in what he requires ; instead of Wping 
on faith, he makes all religion to consist in prac- 
tical deeds of kindness from one to another.^' 
But let us pause a moment. Did ^religion,' 
when our translation was made, mean godliness ? 
did it mean the sum total of our duties towards 
God ? for of course no one would deny that deeds 
of kindness are a part of our Christian duty, an 
evidence of the faith which is in us. There is 
abundant evidence to show that ^ religion^ did not 
mean this; that like the Greek OptitrKeia, for 
which it here stands, like the Latin ' religio,' it 
meant the outward forms and embodiments in 
which the inward principle of piety arrayed itself, 
the external service of God : and St. James is 
urging upon those to whom he is writing some* 
thing of this kind : ^^ Instead of the ceremonial 
services of the Jews, which ccmsisted in divers 
washings and in other elements of this world, let 
our service, our l^pfftrKela, take a nobler shape, let 
it consist in deeds of pity and of love" — and it 
was this which our translators intended, when 
diey used * religion^ here and * religious' in tha 
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Terse preceding. How little ' rdigioii' once 
godlineais how predominantl j it was used for tbe 
tmheard aerrice of God, is plain from many pas- 
sages in our HomiKes, and firom other contem- 
porary hterature. 

Again, there are words in our litorgy whk^ 
I haye no doubt are commonlj misunderstood. 
The mistake inTolres no serioos error ; yet still ia 
our own language, and in words which we haTe 
constantly in oor months, and at most solemn 
times, it is certainly better to be right than, 
wrong. Yoa know that in the Litany we pray 
God that it woold please Him ^' to giTC and pre^ 
serre to oor use the kimdfy fimits of the earth.'' 
What meaning do we attach to this epithet, " the 
kimdhf firnits of the earth P' Probably we under- 
stand by it those firnits in which the kindness of 
God or of nature towards us finds its expres^on. 
This is no unwcurthy explanation, but still it is not 
the right one. The ^ Unify firuits'' are the 
*' natural firuits,'' those which the earth according 
to its kind ^ould naturally bring forth, which it 
is appointed to produce. To show you how little 
' kindly' meant once benignant, as it means now, 
I will instance an employment of it fi-om Sir 
Thomas Mere's Life of Bichard the Third. He 
tells us that Richard calculated by murdering his 
two nephews in the Tower to make himself 
accounted "a kindly king" — ^not certainly a 
' kindly' one in our present usage of the word ; 
but, having put them out of the way, that he 
^^^koald tbea be lineal heir of the Crown, and 
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should thus be reckoned as king by kind or natural 
descent ; and such was of old the constant use of 
the word. 

A phrase in one of our occasional Services has 
• sometimes offended those who are unacquainted 
with the early uses of English words, and thus 
with the intention of the actual framers of that 
Service. I refer to the words in our Marriage 
Service, '* with my body I thee worship,^' Clearly 
in our modern sense of ^ worship/ this language 
would be unjustifiable. But ' worship^ or ' worth- 
ship' meant ^ honour* in our early English, and * to 
worship' to honour, this meaning of ^ worship' still 
very harmlessly surviving in the title of "your 
worship," addressed to the magistrate on the 
bench. So little was it restrained of old to the 
honour which man is bound to pay to God, that 
it was employed by Wiclif to express the honour 
which God will render to his faithful servants 
and friends. Thus our Lord's declaration, " If 
any man serve me, him will my Father honour y^ 
in Wiclif's translation reads thus, " If any man 
serve me, my Father shall worship him." I do 
not say that there is not sufficient reason to change 
the words, " with my body I thee worship'' if only 
there were any means of changing anything which 
is now antiquated and out of date in our services 
or arrangements. I think it would be very well 
if they were changed, liable as they are to mis- 
understanding and misconstruction now j but still 
they did not mean at the first, and therefore do 
not now really mean^ any more tbaiL, " ^S&i \ss^ 
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body I thee honour ^'^ and so you may reply to any 
£uilt-finder here. 

Take another example of a very easy misappre-' 
bension^ although not now from Scripture or the 
Prayer Book. Fuller, our Church historian, having • 
occasion to speak of some famous divine that was 
lately dead, exclaims, ^^ Oh the painfidneaa of his 
preaching V^ If we did not know the former uses 
of ^ painfulness,' we might take this for an exda- 
mation wrung out at the recollection of the tedious- 
ness which he inflicted on liis hearers. Far from 
it ; the words are a record not of the pain which 
he caused to others, but of the pains which he 
bestowed himself: and I am persuaded, if we had 
more ^ painful' preachers in the old sense of the 
word, that is, who took pains themselves, we should 
have fewer ^ painful' ones in the modem sense, 
who caibse pain to their hearers. So too Bishop 
Grosthead is recorded as " the painfui writer of 
two hundred books'' — not meaning hereby that 
these books were painful in the reading, but that 
he was laborious and painful in their composing. 

Here is another easy misapprehension. Swift 
wrote a pamphlet, or, as he called it, a Letter to the 
Lord Treasurer, with this title, " A proposal for 
correcting, improving, and ascertaining the Eng- 
lish Tongue." Who that brought a knowledge of 
present English, and no more, to this passage, 
would doubt that *^ ascertaining the English 
Tongue" meant arriving at a certain knowledge of 
what it was ? Swift, however, means something 
gujte different from this. ^' To ascertain the Eug:- 
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lish tongue^^ is not with him to arrive at a sub- 
jective certainty in our own minds of what that 
tongue is, but to give an objective certainty to 
that tongue itself, so that henceforward it shall 
not alter nor change. For even Swift himself, 
with all his masculine sense, entertained a dream 
of this kind, as is more fully declared in the 
work itself.* 

In other places unacquaintance with the changes 
in a word^s usage will not so much mislead, as 
leave you nearly, or altogether at a loss in respect 
of the intention of an author whom you may be 
readily. It is evident that he has a meaning, but 
what it is you are unable to divine, even though 
all the words he employs are words in familiar 
employment to the present day. Take an ex- 
ample. The poet Waller is congratulating Charles 
the Second on his return from exile, and is 
describing the way in which all men, even those 
formerly most hostile to him, were now seeking 
his favour, and he writes : 

•* Offenders now, the chiefest, do begin 
To strive for grace, and expiate their sin : 
All winds blow fair that did the world embroil. 
Your vipers treacle yield, aixd scorpions oil." 

Many a reader before now has felt, as I cannot 
doubt, a moment^s perplexity at the now courtly 
poet's assertion that '* vipers treacle yield" — ^who 
yet has been too indolent, or who has not had the 

* See Sir W. Scott's edition of Swift's F©rit«, vol. vsl. ^,\3a. 
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opportoniiy, to search oat what his meaning might 
be. There is in tact allasion here to a coriona 
piece of l^endary lore. ' Treade/ or ' triade,' as 
Chaucer wrote it, was originally a Greek word, and 
wrapped up in itself the once popular belief (an 
anticipation, by the way, of homoeopathy), that a 
confection of the viper's flesh was the most potent 
antidote against the viper's bite.* Waller goes 
back to this the word's old meaning, fiEtmiliar 
enough in his time, for Milton speaks of ''the 
sovran treacle of sound doctrine,''t while *' Vemice 
treacle,^' or ''viper wine,'' as it sometimes was 
called, was a common name for a supposed anti- 
dote against all poisons ; and he would imply that 
r^icides themselves b^an to be loyal, vipers not 
now yielding hurt any more, but rather healing for 
the old hurts which they themselves had inflicted. 
To trace the word down to its present use, it may 
be observed that, expressing first this antidote;, it 



I 



* Ofjpimai, firom Brjpiop, a designation given to the viper, 
see Acts xxviiL 4. ' Theriac' is only the more rigid form of 
the same word, the schokrlyy as distingiushed finom the 
popular, adoption of it. Aogostine (Con. duos Epp, ^elag, 
iiL 7): Sicat fieri consoevit antidotum etiam de serpentibus 
contra venena serpentom. 

t And Chaucer, more solemnly still : 

** Christ, which that is to every harm truicley 

The antidotal character of treacle comes out yet more in 
these lines of Lydgate : 

** There is no venom so parlioos in sharpnes, 
A& whan it hath of treacle a likenes." 
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then came to express any antidote, then any medi- 
cinal confection or sweet syrup ; and lastly that par- 
ticular syrup, namely, the sweet syrup of molasses, 
to which alone it is now restricted. 

I will draw on the writings of Fuller for one 
more example. In his Holy War, having enume- 
rated the rabble rout of fugitive debtors, runaway 
slaves, thieves, adulterers, murderers, of men 
laden for one cause or another with heaviest cen- 
sures of the Church, who swelled the ranks, and 
helped to make up the army, of the Crusaders, 
he exclaims, " A lamentable case, that the devil^s 
black gtuird should be God's soldiers V What 
does he mean, we may ask, by *^ the devil's black 
guard'' ? Nor is this a solitary allusion to the 
" black guard.'' On the contrary, the phrase is 
of very frequent recurrence in the early drama- 
tists and others down to the time of Dryden, 
who gives as one of his stagCfdirections in Don 
Sebastian, " Enter the captain of the rabble, with 
the Black guard'' What is this ' black guard' ? 
Has it any connexion with a word of our home- 
liest vernacular ? We feel that probably it has so ; 
yet at first sight the connexion is not very appa- 
rent, nor indeed the exact force of the phrase. Let 
me trace its history. In old times, the palaces 
of our kings and seats of our nobles were not so 
well and completely furnished as at the present 
day : and thus it was customary, when a royal 
progress was made, or when the great nobility 
exchanged one residence for another, that at such 
a removal all kitchen utensils, pots and i^^ti^^ ^^t^^ 
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even cods^ should be also carried with them 
where they went. Those who accompanied and 
escorted these^ the lowest, meanest, and dirtiest 
of the retainers, were caUed ' the black ^ard /* 
then any troop or company of ragamuffins ; and 
lastly, when the origin of the word was lost sight 
of, and it was foi^tten that it properly implied 
a company, a rabble rout, and not a smgle person, 
one wonld compliment another, not as belonging 
to, bnt as himsdf being, the ' blackgnard/ 

The examples which I have addaced are, I am 
persuaded, sufficient to prove that it is not a use- 
less and unprofitable study, nor yet one altogether 
without entertainment, to which I invite you; 
that on the contrary any one who desires to read 
with accuracy, and thus with advantage and plea- 
sure, our earlier classics, who would avoid con- 
tinual misapprehension in their perusal, and 
would not often fiJl short of, and often go astray 
from, their meaning, must needs bestow some 
attention on the altered significance of English 
words. And if this is so, we could not more 
useftdly emjdoy what remains of this present lec- 
ture than in seeking to indicate those changes 
which words most frequently undei^ ; and to 
trace as far as we can the causes, mental and 
moral, at work in the minds of men to bring these 



* " A slave that within these twenty years rode with the 
black guard in the Duke's carriage, 'mongst spits and drip- 
jon^pans." (Webster's IF^life 2>«;i7.) 
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changes about, with the good and evil out of 
which they have sprung, and to which they bear 
witness. 

For indeed these changes to which words in 
the progress of time are submitted are not changes 
at random, but for the most part are obedient to 
certain laws, are capable of being distributed into 
certain classes, being the outward transcripts and 
witnesses of mental and moral processes inwardly 
going forwai'd in those who bring these changes 
about. Many, it is true, will escape any classi- 
fication of ours, the changes which have taken 
place in their meaning being, or at least seeming 
to us, the result of mere caprice ; and not expli- 
cable by any principle which we can appeal to 
as habitually at work in the mind. Many more, 
however, are reducible to some law or other, and 
with these we will occupy ourselves now. 

And, first, the meaning of a word oftentimes 
is gradually narrowed. It was once as a generic 
name, embracing many as yet unnamed species 
within itself, which all went by its common desig- 
nation. By and bye it is found convenient that 
each of these should have its own more special 
sign allotted to it.* It is here just as in some 
newly enclosed country, where a single household 
will at first loosely occupy a whole district ; winle. 



* G^nin (Lexique de la Langue de Molihre, p. 367) says 
well: "En augmentaDt le nombre des mots, ii a fallu re- 
streindre leur signification, et faire auz nouveaux un apanage 
aux d^pens des anciens." 
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as cultivation proceeds, this district is gradually 
parcelled out among a dozen or twenty, and under 
more accurate culture employs and sustains them 
all. Thus, for example, all food was once called 
' meat / it is so in our Bible, and ^ horse-meat' for 
fodder is still no unusual phrase ; yet ' meat* is 
now a name given only to flesh. Any little book 
or writing was a ' libeP once ; now only such a 
one as is scurrilous and injurious. Any leader 
was a * duke* (dux) ; thus " duke Hannibal** (Sir 
Thomas Elyot), " duke Brennus** (Holland), ''duke 
Theseus** (Shakespeare), " duke Amalek,** with 
other 'dukes* (Gen. xxxvi.). Any journey, by 
land as much as by sea, was a ' voyage.* ' Fairy* 
was not a name restricted, as now, to the Gothic 
mythology ; thus " ihQ fairy Egeria** (Sir J. Har- 
rington). A ' corpse* might be quite as well 
living as dead. ' Weeds* were whatever covered 
the earth or the person ; while now as respects 
the earth, those only are 'weeds* which are 
noxious, or at least self-sown; as regards the 
person, we speak of no othqr ' weeds* but the 
widow*s. In each of these cases, the same con- 
traction of meaning, the separating o£F and assign- 
ing to other words of large portions of this, has 
found place. ' To starve* (the German ' sterben,* 
and generally spelt ' sterve* up to the middle of 
the seventeenth century), meant once to die any 
manner of death; thus Chaucer says, Christ 
" sterved upon the cross for our redemption -/' it 
now is restricted to the dying by cold or by hun- 
ger. Words not a few were once applied to both 
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sexes alike^ which are now restricted to the female. 
It is so even with ' girl/ which was once a young 
person of either sex ;* while other words in this 
list, such for instance as 'hoyden' (Milton, prose), 
' shrew' (Chaucer), ' coquet' (Phillips, New World 
of Words), ' witch' (Wiclif), ' termagant' (Bale), 
' scold,' ' jade,' ' sluf (Gower), must be regarded 
in their present exclusive appropriation to the 
female sex as evidences of men's rudeness, and 
not of women's deserts. 

The necessities of an advancing civilization 
demand a greater precision and accuracy in the 
use of words having to do with weight, measure, 
number, size. Almost all such words as ' acre,' 
' furlong,' ' yard,' ' gallon,' ' peck,' were once of a 
vague and unsettled use, and only at a later day, 
and in obedience to the requirements of commerce 
and social life, exact measures and designations. 
Thus every field was once an ' acre ;' and this 
remains so still with the German ' acker,' and in 
our *' God's acre," as a name for a churchyard ; it 
was not till about the reign of Edward the First 
that ' acre' was commonly restricted to a deter- 
mined measure and portion of land. Here and 



* And no less so in French with * dame/ by which form 
not * domina* only, but * dominus/ was represented. Thus in 
early French poetry, "Dame Dieu" for "Dominus Deus" 
continually occurs. We have here the key to the French 
exclamation, or oath, as we now perceive it to be, * Dame !* of 
which the dictionaries give no account. See Genin's Varia- 
tions du Langage Franfais, p. 347. 
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there even now a glebeland will be called " the 
acre/' and this, even while it contains not one 
but many of our measured acres. A ' furlong' 
was a ^furrowlong/ or length of a furrow.* 
Any pole was a * yard/ and this vaguer use sur- 
vives in * %dSiyard,^ ' halyarJ/ and in other sea- 
terms. Every pitcher was a ' galon' (Mark xiv. 13, 
Wiclif), while a ^ peck' was no more than a ' poke* 
or bag. And the same has no doubt taken place 
in all other languages. I will only remind you 
how the Greek 'drachm' was at first a handful 
(Spa)(/i^='manipnlus/ irom Spaaato, to grasp) ; its 
later word for ' ten thousand' (jivfHot) implied in 
Homer's time any great multitude. 

Opposite to this is a counter-process by which 
words of narrower intention gradually enlarge the 
domain of their meaning, becoming capable of 
much wider application than any which once they 
admitted. Instances in this kind are fewer than 
in that which we have just been considering. The 
main stream and course of human thoughts and 
human discourse tends the other way, to discern- 
ing, distinguishing, dividing ; and then to the per- 
manent fixing of the distinctions gained, by the 
aid of designations which shall keep apart for ever 
in word that which has been once severed and sun- 
dered in thought. Nor is it hard to perceive why 
this process should be the more frequent. Men 



* " II furlong, i^yxdAi fu/rrowlong, being so much as a team 
in England plongheth going forward, before thej return back 
agaJD. " (Fvdler, Fisgah Sight of Palestine, p. 42.) 
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are first struck with the likenesses between those 
things which are presented to them, with their 
points of resemblance ; on the strength of which 
they bracket them nnder a common term. Further 
acquaintance reveals their points of unlikeness, 
the real dissimilarities which lurk under superficial 
resemblances, the need therefore of a difierent 
notation for objects which are essentially different. 
It is comparatively much rarer to discover real 
likeness under what at first appeared as unlikeness ; 
and usually when a word moves forward, and from 
a specialty indicates now a generality, it is not in 
obedience to any such discovery of the true inner 
likeness of things, — the steps of snocessful gene- 
ralizations being marked and secured in other 
ways. But this widening of a word^s meaning 
is too often a result of those elements of dis- 
organisation and decay which are at work in a 
language. Men foi^et a word^s history and etymo- 
logy; its distinctive features are obliterated for 
them, with all which attached it to some thought 
or hct which by right was its own. Appropriated 
and restricted onee to some striking specialty 
which it vigcMxnsly set out, it can now be used in 
a wider, vaguer, more unsettled way. It can be 
employed twenty times for once when it would 
have been possible formerly to employ it. Yet 
this is not gain, bnt pure loss. It has lost its 
place in the army of words, and become one of a 
loose and disorderly mob. 

Let me instance the word ' preposterous.' It is 
now no longer of any practicai secrice 2X ^Sl rn'O^^ 
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language^ being merely an ungraceful and slipshod 
synonym for absurd. But restore and confine it to 
its old use; let it designate that one peculiar branch 
of absurdity which it designated once, namely the 
reversing of the true order of things, the putting 
of the last first, and, by consequence, of the first 
last, and of what excellent service the word would 
be capable. Thus it is ' preposterous,^ in the most 
accurate use of the word, to put the cart before 
the horse, to expect wages before the work is 
done, to hang a man first and try him afterwards ; 
and in this strict and accurate sense the word was 
always used by our elder writers. 

In like manner ^ to prevaricate' was never 
employed by good writers of the seventeenth 
century without nearer or more remote allusion to 
the uses of the word in the Roman law courts, 
where a ' prsevaricator' (properly a straddler with 
distorted legs) did not mean generally and loosely, 
as now with us, one who shuflaes, quibbles and 
evades ; but one who plays false in a particular 
manner; who, undertaking, or being by his oflBce 
bound, to prosecute a charge, is in secret collusion 
with the opposite party ; and betraying the cause 
which he afiects to support, so manages the accu- 
sation as to obtain not the condemnation, but the 
acquittal, of the accused ; a " feint pleader/' as I 
think, in our old law language he would have 
been termed. How much force would the keep- 
ing of this in mind add to many passages in our 
elder divines. 

Or take ' equivocal/ * ec\vv\\oeate/ ' eq^uivoca- 
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tion.^ These words, which belonged at first to 
logic, have slipped down into common use, and in 
so doing have lost all the accuracy of their first 
employment. ^ Equivocation^ is now almost any 
such dealing in ambiguous words with the inten- 
tion of deceiving, as falls short of an actual lie ; 
but according to its etymology and in its primary 
use ^ equivocation,^ this fruitful mother of so much 
error, is the calling by the same name, of things 
essentially diverse, hiding intentionally or other- 
wise a real difference under a verbal resemblance.* 
Nor let it be urged in defence of its present looser 
use, that only so could it have served the needs 
of our ordinary conversation; on the contrary, 
had it retained its first use, how serviceable an 
implement of thought would it have been in 
detecting our own fallacies, or those of others; 
all which it can now be no longer. 

What now is ^ idea^ for us ? How infinite the 
fall of this word since the time when Milton sang 
of the Creator contemplating his newly created 
•world, 

" how it showed. 
Answering his great idea^* 

to its present use when this person " has an idea 
that the train has started,'^ and the other ^' had 
no idea that the dinner would be so bad.^' But 
this word ^ idea' is perhaps the worst case in the 



* Thus Barrow : " Which [courage and constancy] he that 
wanteth is no other than equivocally a gentleman, as an 
image or a carcass is a man." 
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English language. Matters have not mended 
here since the times of Dr. Johnson ; of whom 
Boswell tells us : " He was particularly indignant 
against the almost universal use of the word idea 
in the sense of notion or opinion, when it is clear 
that idea can only signify something of which an 
image can be formed in the mind/^ There is 
indeed no other word in the whole compass of 
English^ which perhaps is so seldom used with 
any tolerable correctness ; in none is the distance 
so immense between the frequent sublimity of the 
word in its proper use, and the triviality of it in 
its slovenly and its popular. 

This tendency in words to lose the sharp, rigidly 
defined outline of meaning which they once pos- 
sessed, to become of wide, vague, loose application 
instead of fixed, definite, and pi'ccise, to mean 
almost anything, and so really to mean nothing, 
is, as I have already said, one of those tendencies, 
and among the most fatally eflfectual, which are at 
work for the final ruin of a language, and, I do not 
fear to add, for the demoralization of those that 
speak it. It is one against which we shall all do 
well to watch ; for there is none of us who cannot 
do something in keeping words close to their own 
proper meaning, and in resisting their encroach- 
ment on the domain of others. 

The causes which bring this mischief about are 
not hard to trace. We all know that when a 
piece of our silver money has long fulfilled its 
part, as " pale and common drudge ^tween man and 
man/' all which it had at first of sharper outline 
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and liveli^ impress is wholly obliterated from it. 
So it is with words, above all with words of 
science and theolc^y. These getting into general 
use^ and passing often from mouth to mouthy lose 
the '^ image and superscription'' which they had, 
before they descended from the school to the 
market-place, from the pulpit to the street. 
Being now caught up by those who understand 
imperfectly and thus incorrectly their true value, 
who will not take the trouble, or who are inca- 
pable of grasping that, they are obliged to accom- 
modate themselves to the lower sphere in which 
they circulate, by laying aside much of the preci* 
sion and accuracy and depth which once they had; 
they become weaker, shallower, more indefinite; 
till in the end, as exponents of thought and feel- 
ing, they cease to be of any service at all. 

Sometimes a word does not merely narrow or 
extend its meaning, but altogether changes it; 
and this it does in more wajs than one. Thus a 
secondary figurative sense will occasionally quite 
put out of use and extinguish the literal, until in 
the entire predominance of that it is altogether 
forgotten that it ever possessed any other. I may 
instance ' bombast' as a word about which, in the 
great body of those who use it, this forgetfulness 
is complete. The present meaning of ^ bombast' is 
familiar to us all, namely inflated words, ^^ frill of 
sound and fury," but " signifying nothing." This, 
which is now its sole meaning, was once only the 
secondary and superinduced; 'bombast' beiw^ 
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properly the cotton plant, and then the cotton 
wadding with which garments were stuffed out 
and lined. You remember perhaps how Prince 
Hal addresses Falstaff, " How now, my sweet 
creature of bombast;" using the word in its 
literal sense; and another early poet has this 
line: 

" Thy body's bolstered out with bombast and with bags." 

'Bombast^ was then transferred in a vigorous 
image to the big words without strength or solidity 
wherewith the discourses of some were stuffed 
out, and has now quite foregone any other mean- 
ing. So too 'to garble^ was once ''to cleanse 
from dross and dirt, as grocers do their spices, to 
pick or cull out.^^* It is never used now in this 
its primary sense, and has indeed undergone this 
further change, that while once ' to garble' was to 
sift for the purpose of selecting the best, it is now 
to sift with a view of picking out the worst.f 
' Polite' is another word in which the figurative 
sense has quite extinguished the literal. We still 
speak of ' polished' surfaces ; but not any more, 
with Cud worth, of ^^ polite bodies, as looking 
glasses." Neither do we now ' exonerate' a ship 
(Burton); nor * stigmatize,' at least otherwise than 



* Phillips, New World of Words, 1706. 
t " But his [Gideon's] army must be garbled, as too great 
for Grod to give victory thereby ; all the fearful return home 
by proclamation." (Fuller, Pisgah Sight qf Palestine, 
b. ii, c, 8.) . 
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figuratively, a ' malefactor^ (the same) ; nor ' cor- 
roborate^ our health (Sir Thomas Elyot). 

Again, a word will travel on by slow and regu- 
larly progressive courses of change, itself a faithful 
index of changes going on in society and in the 
minds of men, till at length everything is changed 
about it. The process of this it is often very 
curious to observe ; capable as not seldom it is of 
being watched step by step in its advances to the 
final consummation. There may be said to be 
three leading phases which the word successively 
presents, three steps in its history. At first the 
word grows naturally out of its own root, is filled 
with its own natural meaning. Presently the 
word allows another meaning, one superinduced 
on the former, and foreign to its etymology, to 
share with the other in the possession of it, on 
the ground that where the former exists, the latter 
commonly co-exists with it. At the third step, 
the newly introduced meaning, not satisfied with 
its moiety, with dividing the possession of the 
word, has thrust out the original and rightful pos- 
sessor altogether, and remains in sole and exclu- 
sive possession. The three successive stages may 
be represented by a, ab, b; in which series &, 
which was wanting altogether at the first stage, 
and was only admitted as secondary at the second, 
does at the third become primary and indeed 
alone. 

We are not to suppose that in actual fact the 
transitions from one signification to another are so 
strongly and distinctly marked, as I have foxM^dvl 
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convenient to mark them here. Indeed it is hard 
to imagine anything more gradual^ more snbtie and 
imperceptible^ than the procesa of change. The 
manner in ivhich the new meaning first insinnates 
itself into the old^ and then drives oat the old^ can 
only be compared to the process of petrifaction, as 
rightly imderstood — the water not gradually turn- 
ing what is put into it to stone^ as we generally 
take the operation to be; but successively dis- 
placing each several particle of that which is 
brought within its power^ and depositing a stony 
particle in its steady till, in the end^ while all 
appears to continue the same, all has in tact been 
thoroughly changed. It is precisely thus, by such 
slow, gradual, and subtle advances that the new 
meaning filters through and pervades the word, 
little by little displacing entirely that which it be- 
fore possessed. 

No word would illustrate this process better than 
that old example, £eimiliar probably to us all, of 
' villain.' The 'villain' is, first, the serf or peasant, 
' villanus,' because attached to the ' villa' or farm. 
He is, secondly, the peasant who, it is taken for 
granted, will be churlish, selfish, dishonest, and 
generally of evil moral conditions, these having 
come to be assumed as always belonging to him, 
and to be permanently associated with his name, 
by those higher classes of society who in the main 
commanded the springs of language. At the third 
step, nothing of the meaning which the etymology 
suggests, nothing of * villa,' survives any longer ; 
tie peasant is wholly dismissed, and the evil moral 
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conditions of him who is called by this name alone 
remain ; so that the name would now in this its 
final stage be applied as freely to peer, if he de- 
served ity as to peasant. ^ Boor^ has had exactly 
the same history; being first the cultivator of the 
soil ; then secondly, the cultivator of the soil who, 
it is assumed, will be coarse, rude and unmannerly ; 
and then thirdly, any one who is coarse, rude, and 
immannerly. So too ^ pagan / which is first vil- 
lager, then heathen villager, and lastly heathen. 
You may trace the same progress in ^ churl/ 
' clown,^ ' antic,' and in numerous other words. 
The intrusive meaning might be likened in all 
these cases to the egg which the cuckoo lays in 
the sparrow's nest ; the young cuckoo first sharing 
the nest with its rightful occupants, but not rest- 
ing till it has dislodged and ousted them altogether. 
Let me instance one word more by way of illus- 
trating this part of my snbject. It shall be the 
word 'gossip,' on which however there will be a 
word or two first to say. I called your attention 
in my last lecture to the true character of several 
words and forms in use among our country people, 
and claimed for them to be in many instances 
genuine English, although English now more or 
less antiquated and overlived. Not otherwise is it 
with this word ' gossip.' I have myself heard this 
title given by our Hampshire peasantry to the 
sponsors in baptism, the godfathers and godmothers. 
I do not say that it is a usual word ; but it is occa- 
sionally employed, and well understood. This is a 
perfectly correct employment of ' gossip/ mis^jcX*^^ 
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proper and original one, and involves moreover a 
very curious record of past beliefs. * Gossip/ or 
^ gossib/ as Chaucer spelt it, is a compound word, 
made up of the name of * God,' and of an old Anglo- 
Saxon word, ^sib/ still alive in Scotland, as all 
readers of Walter Scott vrill remember, and in 
some parts of England, and which means, akin; 
they were said to be ' sib,' who were related to one 
another. But why, you may ask, was the name 
given to sponsors ? Out of this reason ; — ^in the 
middle ages it was the prevailing belief (and the 
Romish Church still affirms it), that those who 
stood as sponsors to the same child, besides con- 
tracting spiritual obligations on behalf of that child, 
also contracted spiritual affinity one with another ; 
they became sib, or akin, in God; and thus ' gos- 
sips/ hence 'gossipred,' an old word, exactly analo- 
gous to ^ kindred.' Out of this faith the Roman 
Catholic Church will not allow (unless indeed by 
dispensations procured for money), those who have 
stood as sponsors to the same child, afterwards to 
contract marriage with one another, affirming them 
too nearly related for this to be lawful. 

Take ' gossip' however in its ordinary present 
use, as one addicted to idle tittle-tattle, and it 
seems to bear no relation whatever to its etymo- 
logy and first meaning. The same three steps, 
however, which we have traced before will bring 
us to its present use. ' Gossips' are, first, the 
sponsors, brought by the act of a common sponsor- 
ship into affinity and near familiarity with one 
another; secondly, these sponsors, who being thus 
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brought together, allow themselves one with the 
other in familiar, and then in trivial and idle, 
talk ; thirdly, any who allow themselves in this 
trivial and idle talk, — called in French ^com- 
m^rage,^ from the fact that *commere^ has run 
through exactly the same stages as its English 
equivalent. 

' It is plain that words which designate not things 
and persons only, but these as they are contem- 
plated more or less in an ethical light, words which 
tinge with a moral sentiment what they designate, 
are peculiarly exposed to change ; are constantly 
liable to take a new colouring, or to lose an old. 
The gauge and measure of praise or blame, honour 
or dishonour, admiration or abhorrence, which they 
convey, is so purely a mental and subjective one, 
that it is most difficult to take accurate note of 
its rise or of its fall, while yet there are causes 
continually at work leading it to the one or the 
other. There are words not a few, but ethical 
words above all, which have so imperceptibly 
drifted away from their former moorings, that 
although their position is now very different from 
that which they once occupied, scarcely one in a 
hundred of casual readers, of those whose attention 
has not been specially called to the subject, will 
have observed that they have moved at all. Here 
too we observe some words conveying less of praise 
or blame than once, and some more ; while some 
have wholly shifted from the one to the other. 
Some words were at one time words of slight, 
almost of offence^ which have altogel\v<&T ^^;dsj^^\j^ 
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certainly convey no compliment now; and are 
almost among the last which any one would be 
willing should with justice be applied either to 
his talking or his writing. For ' to prose/ as we 
all now know too well^ is to talk or write heavily 
and tediously^ without spirit and without anima- 
tion ; but ' to prose* was once very different from 
this ; it was simply tbe antithesis of to versify, 
and a ^ proser* the antithesis of a versiflpr or a 
poet. It will follow that the most rapid and live- 
liest writer who ever wrote, if he did not write in 
verse would have * prosed' and been a ' proser,' in 
the language of our ancestors. Thus Drayton 
writes of his contemporary Nashe : 

"And surely Nashe, though he &proser were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear ;'* 

that is, the ornament not of a ^ proser,' but of a 
poet. The tacit assumption that vigour, anima- 
tion, rapid movement, with all the precipitation 
of the spirit, belong to verse rather than to prose, 
and are the exclusive possession of it, is that 
which must explain the changed uses of the 
word. 

Still it is according to a word's present signi- 
fication that we must apply it now. It would be 
no excuse, having applied an insulting epithet to 
any, if we should afterwards plead that, tried by 
its etymology and primary usage, it had nothing 
offensive or insulting about it ; although indeed 
Swift assures us that in his time such a plea was 
made and was allowed. '' I remember/' he says. 
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'^ at a trial in Kent, where Sir George Booke was 
indicted for calling a gentleman ^ knave' and 
^ villain,' the lawyer for the defendant brought off 
his client by alledging that the words were not in- 
jurious ; for 'knave' in the old and true significa- 
tion imported only a servant ; and ' villain' in 
Latin is villicus, which is no more than a man 
employed in country labour, or rather a baily." 
The lawyer may have deserved his success for his 
ingenuity and his boldness; though, if Swift 
reports him aright, not certainly on the ground of 
the strict accuracy either of his Anglo-Saxon or 
his Latin. 

The moral sense and conviction of men is often 
at work upon their words, giving them new turns 
in obedience to these convictions, of which their 
changed use will then remain a permanent record. 
Let me illustrate this by the history of our word 
' sycophant.' You probably are acquainted with 
the story which the Greek scholiasts invented by 
way of explaining a word of which they knew 
nothing, namely that the ' sycophant' was a 
'^ manifester of figs," one who detected others in 
the act of exporting figs from Attica, an act for- 
bidden, they asserted, by the Athenian law ; and 
accused them to the people. Be this explanation 
worth what it may, the word obtained in Greek 
a more general sense ; any accuser, and then any 
false accuser, was a ' sycophant ;' and when the 
word was first adopted into the English lan- 
guage, it was in this meaning: thus an old 
English poet speaks of *'the railing towi^ ^1 
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sycophants ;'' and Holland : *^ The poor man that 
hath nought to lose^ is not afraid of the syco^ 
phant.'' But it has not kept this meaning ; a 
* sycophant^ is now a fawning flatterer ; not one 
who speaks ill of you behind your back ; rather 
one who speaks good of you before yonr face, 
but good which he does not in his heart believe. 
Yet how true a moral instinct has presided over 
the changed signification of the word. The 
calumniator and the flatterer, although they seem 
so opposed to one another, how closely united 
they really are. They grow out of the same 
root. The same baseness of spirit which shall 
lead one to speak evil of you behind your back, 
will lead him to fawn on you and flatter you 
before your face, — out of a sense of which the 
Italians have a proverb : ^' Who flatters me before, 
spatters me behind.^^ 

But it is not the moral sense only of men 
which is thus at work, modifying their words ; 
but the immoral as well. If the good which men 
have and feel, penetrates into their speech, and 
leaves its deposit there, so does also the evil. 
Thus we may trace a constant tendency — in too 
many cases it has been a successful one — to 
empty words employed in the condemnation of 
evil, of the depth and earnestness of the moral 
reprobation which they once conveyed. Men's 
too easy toleration of sin, the feebleness of their 
moral indignation against it, bring about that the 
blame which words expressed once, has in some 
of them become much weaker now than once. 



\ 
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has from others vanished altogether. " To do a 
shrewd tum/^ was once to do a wicked turn; 
and Chaucer, using ' shrewdness' by which to 
translate the Latin ^improbitas/ shows that it 
meant wickedness for him ; nay, two murderers 
he calls two ^ shrews/ — ^for there were, as already 
noticed, male shrews once as well as female. 
But " a shrewd turn'' now, while it implies a cer- 
tain amount of sharp dealing, yet implies nothing 
more ; and * shrewdness' is applied to men rather 
in their praise than in their dispraise. And not 
' shrewd' and ^ shrewdness' only, but a great 
many other words, — 1 will only instance ' prank,' 
* flirt,' ' luxury,' ^ luxurious,' * peevish,' ^ way- 
ward,' ' loiterer,' ' uncivil,' — conveyed once a 
much more earnest moral disapproval than now 
they do. 

But I must bring this lecture to a close. I 
have but opened to you paths, which you, if 
you are so minded, can follow up for your- 
selves. We have learned lately to speak of men's 
^ antecedents ;' the phrase is newly come up ; and 
it is common to say that if we would know what 
a man really now is, we must know his ^ antece- 
dents,' that is, what he has been in time past. This 
is quite as true about words. If we would know 
what they now are, we must know what they have 
been ; we must know, if possible, the date and 
place of their birth, the successive stages of their 
subsequent history, the company which they have 
kept, all the road which they have travelled, and 
what has brought them to the point at ytVvvcJqlt^^^ 
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we find them ; we most know^ in shorty their an- 
tecedents. 

And let me say, without attempting to bring 
back school into these lectures which are out of 
school, that, seeking to do this, we might add an 
interest to our researches in the lexicon and the 
dictionary which otherwise they could never have ; 
that taking such words, for example, as iKKXriala, 
or waXiyyiveaia, or tvrpawtXia, or o-o^cor^^*, or 
(f^oXaGTiicogy in Greek ; as ' religio,' or ' sacra- 
mentum,' or ' urbanitas,^ or ' superstitio,' in Latin; 
as 'libertine,^ or 'casuistry,^* or * humanity,' or 
' humourous,' or ' danger,' or ^ romance,' in Eug- 
lish, and endeavouring to trace the manner in 
which one meaning grew out of and superseded 
another, and how they arrived at that use in 
which they have finally rested (if indeed before 
our English words there is not a future still), we 
shall derive, I believe, amusement, I am sure, 
instruction ; we shall feel that we are really get- 
ting something, increasing the moral and intel- 
lectual stores of our minds ; famishing ourselves 
with that which may hereafter be of service to 
ourselves, may be of service to others — than which 
there can be no feeling more pleasurable, none 
more delightful. I shall be glad and thankful, 
if you can feel as much in regard of that lecture, 
which I now bring to its end. 



* See Whewell's History of Moral Philosophy in Eng- 
land^ pp. xxvii. — ^xxxii. 
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LECTURE V. 

CHANGES IN THE SPELLING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

WHEN I announce to you that the subject of 
my lecture to-day will be English ortho- 
graphy, or the spelling of words in our native 
language^ with the alterations which this has un- 
dergone, you may perhaps think with yourselves 
that a weightier, or, if not a weightier, at all 
events a more interesting, subject might have 
occupied this our concluding lecture. I cannot 
admit it to be wanting either in importance or 
in interest. Unimportant it certainly is not, but 
might well engage, as it often has engaged, the 
attention of those with far higher acquirements 
than any which I possess. Uninteresting it may 
be, by faults in the manner of treating it ; but I 
am sure it ought as little to be this; and 
would never prove so in competent hands. Let 
us then address ourselves to this matter, not with- 
out good hope that it may yield us both profit 
and pleasure. 

I know not who it was that said, ^^ The inven- 
tion of printing was very well ; but, as compared 
to the invention of writing, it was no such great 
matter after all." Whoever it waa ^V^a \si36i& 
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already represent the sound which they represent; 
they have dubious letters, letters, that is, which 
say nothing certain about the sounds they stand 
for, because more than one sound is represented 
by them — our c for instance, which sometimes has 
the sound of s, as in ^ city,' sometimes of k, as in 
^ cat 'y they are deficient in letters, that is, the 
language has elementary sounds which have no 
corresponding letters appropriated to them, and 
can only be represented by combinations of letters. 
All alphabets, I believe, have some of these faults, 
not a few of them have all, and more. This then 
is one reason of the imperfect reproduction of 
the spoken word by the written. But another 
is, that the human voice is so wonderfully fine 
and flexible an organ, is able to mark such subtle 
and delicate distinctions of sound, so infinitely 
to modify and vary these sounds, that were an 
alphabet complete as human art could make it, 
did it possess eight and forty instead of four and 
twenty letters, there would still remain a multi- 
tude of sounds which it could only approximately 
give back. 

But there is a further cause for the divergence 
which comes gradually to find place between 
men's spoken and their written words. What 
men do often, they will seek to do with the least 
possible trouble. There is nothing which they do 
oftener than repeat words ; they will seek here 
then to save themselves pains ; they will contract 
two or more syllables into one ; (^ toto opere' will 
become ^ topper/ ' vuestra merced' ^ uated*,' ^\sS. 
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' topside the other way/ ' topBy-tmrey ;**) they will 
slur orer, and thus after a whfle cease to pro- 
mmnce^ oertain letters ; for hard letters they will 
sabstitnte soft ; for those which require a oertain 
eSart to pronoance, they will sabstitnte those 
whidi require little or none. 

And thus as the result of these causes a gulf 
between the written and spoken wcnrd will not 
merely exist; bat it will hare the tendency to 
grow erer wider and wider. This tendency indeed 
win be partiaUy coanterworked by approximations 
which from time to time will by sQent consent be 
made of the written word to the spoken ; here and 
there a letter dropped in speech wiD be dropped 
also in writing, as the « in so many French words^ 
where its absence is marked by a dreamflex ; a 
new shape, contracted or briefer, which a word has 
taken on the lips of men, will find its representa^ 
tion in their writing ; as ' chinu^eon' will not 
merely be pronoanced, bat also spelt, ' sai^eon,' 
and ' synodsman' * sidesman/ Still for all this, 
and despite of these partial readjostments of the 
relations between the two, the anomalies will be 
infinite; there will be a maltitade of written 
letters which have ceased to be sounded letters; 
a maltitade of words will exist in one shape upon 
our lips, and in quite another in our books. 



* I have not obsenred this noticed in onr dictionaries as 
the original form of the phrase. There is no doubt howeyer 
of the fact; see Stanihurtft Ireland, p. 33, in Holinshed's 
CAranicles. 
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It is inevitable that the question should arise — 
Shall these anomalies be meddled with ? shall it 
be attempted to remove them, and bring writing 
and speech into harmony and consent — a harmony 
and consent which never indeed in actual fact at 
any period of the language existed, but which yet 
may be regarded as the object of written speech, 
as the idea which, however imperfectly realized, 
has, in the reduction of spoken sounds to writ- 
ten, floated before the minds of men ? If the 
attempt is to be made, it is clear that it can only 
be made in one way. The alternative is not open, 
whether Mahomet shall go to the mountain, or the 
mountain to Mahomet. The spoken word is the 
mountain ; it will not stir ; it will resist all inter- 
ference. It feels its own superior rights, that it 
existed the first, that it is, so to say, the elder 
brother ; and it will never be induced to change 
itself for the purpose of conforming and complying 
with the written word. Men will not be persuaded 
to pronounce ' wou/d' and 'defit,^ because they write 
*would' and 'debt* severally with an / and with a b : 
but what if they could be induced to write ' woud * 
and ' det,' because they pronounce so ; and to deal 
in like manner with all other words, in which 
there exists at present a chasm between the word 
as it is spoken, and the word as it is written ? 

Here we have the explanation of that which in 
the history of almost all literatures has repeated 
itself more than once, namely the endeavour to 
introduce phonetic writing. It has certain plausi- 
bilities to rest on; it has its appeal to th^^3L\lQ^^^- 
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tionable fact that the written word was intended 
to picture to the eye what the spoken word 
sounded in the ear. At the same time I belicTC 
that it would be impossible to introduce it ; and, 
even if it were possible, that it would be most un- 
desirable, and this for two reasons ; the first being 
that the losses consequent upon its introduction 
would far outweigh the gains, even supposing those 
gains as great as the advocates of the scheme 
promise; the second, that these promised gains 
would themselves be only very partially realized, 
or not at all. 

In the first place, I believe it to be impossible. 
It is clear that such a scheme must begin with 
the reconstruction of the alphabet. The first thing 
that the phonographers have perceived is the 
necessity for the creation of a vast number of new 
signs, the poverty of all existing alphabets, at aijy 
rate of our own, not yielding a several sign for all 
the several sounds in the language. Our English 
phonographers have therefore had to invent ten 
of these new signs or letters, which are henceforth 
to take their place with our a, b, c, and to enjoy 
equal rights with them. Rejecting two {q, x), 
and adding ten, they have raised their alphabet 
from twenty-six letters to thirty -four. But to pro- 
cure the reception of such a reconstructed alphabet 
is simply an impossibility, as much an impossi- 
bility as would be the reconstitution of the struc- 
ture of the language in any points where it was 
manifestly deficient or illogical. Sciolists or 
scholars may sit down in their studies, and devise 
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these new letters, and prove that we need them, 
and that the introduction of them would be a 
great gain, and a manifest improvement ; and this 
may be all very true : but if they think they can 
induce a people to adopt them, they know little of 
how closely entwined the alphabet is with the 
whole innermost life of a people. One may freely 
own that all present alphabets are redundant here, 
are deficient there; our English perhaps is as 
greatly at fault as any, and with that we have 
chiefly to do. It is not to be denied that it has 
more letters than one to express one and the same 
sound, that it has only one letter to express two 
or three sounds ; that it has sounds which are only 
capable of being expressed at all by awkward and 
roundabout expedients. Yet at the same time we 
must accept the fact, as we accept any other which 
it is ont of our power to change — with regret, 
indeed, but with a perfect acquiescence : as one 
accepts the fact that Ireland is not some thirty 
or forty miles nearer to England — that it is so 
difficult to get round Cape Horn — that the climate 
of Africa is so fatal to European life. A people 
will no more quit their alphabet than they will 
quit their language ; they will no more consent to 
modify the one ab extra than the other. Caesar 
avowed that with all his power he could not intro- 
duce a new word, and certainly Claudius could 
not introduce a new letter. Centuries may sanc- 
tion the bringing in of a new one, or the dropping 
of an old. But to imagine that it is possible sud- 
denly to introduce a group of ten new lettat^^ ^& 
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these reformers propose — ^they might just as 
feasibly propose that the English language should 
form its comparatives and superlatives on some 
entirely new scheme, say in Greek fashion, by the 
terminations 'oteros* and *otatos;* or that we 
should agree to set up a dual ; or that our sub- 
stantives should return to their Anglo-Saxon de- 
clensions. Any one of these or like proposals 
would not betray a whit more ignorance of the 
eternal laws which regulate human language, and 
of the limits within which deliberate action upon 
it is possible, than does this of increasing our 
alphabet by ten entirely novel signs. 

But grant it possible, grant our six and twenty 
letters to have so little sacredness in them that 
Englishmen would endure a crowd of upstart 
interlopers to mix themselves on an equal footing 
with them, still this could only be from a sense of 
the greatness of the advantage to be derived from 
this introduction. Now the vast advantage claimed 
by the advocates of the system is, that it would 
facilitate the learning to read, and wholly save the 
labour of learning to spell, which " on the present 
plan occupies," as they assure us, "at the very 
lowest calculation from three to five years.'' 
Spelling, it is said, would no more need to be 
learned at all; since whoever knew the sound, 
would necessarily know also the spelling, this 
being in all cases in perfect conformity with that. 
The anticipation of this gain rests upon two 
assumptions which are tacitly taken for granted, 
but both of them erroneous. 
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The first of these assumptions is, that all men 
pronounce all words alike, so that whenever they 
come to spell a word, they will exactly agree as to 
what the outline of its sound is. Now we are sure 
men will not do this from the fact that, before 
there was any fixed and settled orthography in our 
language, when therefore everybody was more or 
less a phonographer, seeking to write down the 
word as it sounded to himy (for he had no other 
law to guide him,) the variations of spelling were 
infinite. Take for instance the word ^sudden/ 
which does not seem to promise any great scope 
for variety. I have myself met with this word 
spelt in no less than the following fourteen ways 
among our early writers ; ^ sodain,^ ' sodaine,' 
' sodan,' ^ sodayne,' ^ sodden,' ' sodein,' ^ sodeine,' 
^ soden,' ^ sodeyn,' ^ suddain,' ^suddaine,' ^ suddein,' 
'sudden,' 'sudeyn/ Again, in how many ways 
was Raleigh's name spelt, or Shakespeare's ? The 
same is evident from the spelling of uneducated 
persons in our own day. They have no other 
rule but the sound to guide them. How is it 
that they do not all spell alike; erroneously, it 
may be, as having only the sound for their guide, 
but still falling all into exactly the same errors ? 
They not merely spell wrong, which might be laid 
to the charge of our perverse system of spelling, 
but with an inexhaustible diversity of error, and 
that too in the case of simplest words. Thus 
the little town of Wobum would seem to give 
small room for caprice in spelling, while yet the 
postmaster there has made, from, tb.^ ^m^^scsi^cto^^ 
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tion of letters that have passed through his hands^ 
a collection of no less than" two hundred and 
forty-four varieties of ways in which the place has 
been spelt.* It may be replied that these were 
all or nearly all from the letters of the ignorant 
and uneducated. Exactly so ; — ^but it is for their 
sakes, and to place them on a level with the 
educated, or rather to accelerate their education 
by the omission of a useless yet troublesome dis- 
cipline^ that the change is proposed. I wish to 
show you that after the change they would be 
just as much or almost as much at a loss in their 
spelling as now. 

And another reason which would make it just 
as necessary then to learn orthography as now, is 
the following. Pronunciation, as I have already 
noticed, is far too fine and subtle a thing to be 
more than approximated to, and indicated in the 
written letter. In a multitude of cases the diflS- 
culties which pronunciation presented would be 
sought to be overcome in different ways, and thus 
different spellings would arise ; or if not so, one 
would have to be arbitrarily selected, and would 
have need to be learned, just as much as the 
spelling of a word now has need to be learned. I 
will only ask you, in proof of this which I affirm, 
to turn to any Pronouncing Dictionary. That 
greatest of all absurdities, a Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, may be of some service to you in this 
matter ; it will certainly be of no service to you in 
any other. When you mark the elaborate and yet 

» Notes and Qucricij'So. 1^*1. 
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ineffectual artifices by which it toils after the finer 
distinctions of articulation, seeks to reproduce in 
letters what exists, and can only exist, as the 
spoken tradition of pronunciation, acquired from 
lip to lip by the organ of the ear, capable of being 
learned, but incapable of being taught ; or when 
you compare two of these dictionaries with one 
another, and mark the entirely different schemes 
and combinations of letters which they employ for 
representing the same sound to the eye ; you will 
then perceive how idle the attempt to make the 
written in language commensurate with the 
sounded ; you will own that not merely out of 
human caprice, ignorance, or indolence, the for- 
mer falls short of and differs from the latter ; but 
that this lies in the necessity of things, in the 
fact tha't man^s voice can effect so much more 
than ever his letter can.* You will then per- 
ceive that there would be as much, or nearly as 
much, of the arbitrary in spelling which calls 
itself phonetic as in our present, that spelling 
would have to be learned just as really then as 
now. We should be unable to dismiss the spelling 
card even after the arrival of that great day, when, 
for example, those lines of Pope which hitherto 
we have thus spelt and read, 

" But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From Liuning suns when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or wheu tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep ?" 



• See Boswell's Life of Johnson^ CioVeit'^ ^^\\.. ^SA&^ 
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when, I say, instead of this they should present 
themselves to our eyes in the following attractive 
form : 

" But ^ erz not netiur from dis grecus end, 
from bumii) sunz when Hvid debs disend, 
when erbkweks swoler, or when tempests swip 
tounz tu wnn grcv, herl neconz tu de dip." 

The scheme would not then fulfil its promises. 
Its vaunted gains, when we come to look closely 
at them, disappear. And now for its losses. There 
are in every language a vast number of words, 
which the ear does not distinguish from one 
another, but which are at once distinguishable to 
the eye by the spelling. I will only instance a 
few which are the same parts of speech ; thus 
^sun^ and ' son/ ^virge' (^virga,^ now obsolete) and 
'yevge;' 'reign,' 'rain,' and 'rein;' 'hair' and 
' hare ;' ' plate' and ' plait ;' ' moaf and ' mote ;' 
' pear' and ' pair ;' ' pain' and ' pane ;' ' raise' and 
' raze ;' ' air' and ' heir ;' ' ark' and ' arc ;' ' mite' 
and ' might ;' ' pour' and ' pore ;' ' veil' and ' vale;' 
' knight' and ' night ;' ' knave' and ' nave ;' ' pier' 
and ' peer ;' ' rite' and ' right ;' ' site' and ' sight ;' 
'aisle' and 'isle;' 'concent' and 'consent;' 
' signet' and ' cygnet.' Now, of course, it is a real 
disadvantage, and may be the cause of serious 
confusion, that there should be words in spoken 
language of entirely different origin and meaning, 
which yet cannot in sound be differenced from 
one another. The phonographers simply propose 
to extend this disadvantage already cleaving to our 
spoken ianguage, to tlie written language as well. 
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It is fault enough in the French language, that 
' tn^re' a mother, ' mer* the sea, ' maire' a mayor 
of a town, should have no perceptible diflTerence 
between them in the spoken tongue ; or again that 
the same should find place in respect of ^ ver' a 
worm, ' vert' green, ' verre' a glass, ' vers' a verse. 
Surely it is not very wise to propose gratuitously to 
extend the same fault to the written language as well. 

This loss in so many cases of the power of dis- 
criminating between words, which however liable 
to confusion now in our spoken language, are 
liable to none in our written, would be serious 
enough : but more serious than this would be the 
loss in so many cases of all which visibly connects 
a word with the past, which tells its history, and 
indicates the quarter from which it has been 
derived. In how many English words a letter silent 
to the ear, is yet most eloquent to the eye — the 
g for instance in ' deign,' ^ feign,' ' reign,' ^ im- 
pugn,' telling as it does of ^ dignor,' ^fingo,' ' regno,' 
' impuguo ;' even as the h in ^ debt,' ' doubt,' is 
not idle, but tells of ' debitum' and ' dubium.' 

At present it is the written word which is in all 
languages their conservative element. In it is the 
abiding witness against the mutilations or other 
capricious changes in their shape which affectation, 
folly, ignorance, and half-knowledge would intro- 
duce. It is not indeed always able to hinder the 
final adoption of these corrupter forms, but does 
not fail to oppose to them a constant, and very 
often a successful, resistance. With the adoption 
of phonetic spelling, this witness would eT\%l \>a 
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longer; whatever was spoken would have also to 
be written, let it be never so barbarous, never so 
great a departure from the truelfprm of the word. 
Nor is it merely probable that such a barbarizing 
process, such an adopting and sanctioning of a 
vulgarism, might take place, but among phonogra- 
phers it already has taken place. We all probably 
are aware that there is a vulgar pronunciation of 
the word ^ Europe,' as though it were ' Eurtip.' 
Now it is quite possible that numerically more 
persons in England may pronounce the word in 
this manner than in the right ; and therefore the 
phonographers are only true to their principles 
when they spell it in the fashion which they do, 
' Eurup/ or indeed omitting the E at the begin- 
ning, *Urup,'* with thus the life of the first syllable 
assailed no less than that of the second. What 
are the consequences? First, its relations with 
the old mythology are at once and entirely broken 
off; secondly, its most probable etymology firom 
two Greek words, signifying ^ broad' and ' face,' 
Europe being so called from the broad line or face 
of coast which our continent presented to the 
Asiatic Greek, is totally obscured. But so far from 
the spelling servilely following the pronunciation, I 
should be bold to affirm that if ninety-nine out of 
every hundred persons in England chose to call 
Europe ^Urup,' this would be a vulgarism still. 



♦ A chief plionographer denies that this is the present 
Bpelling (1856) of ' Europe.' It was so when this paragraph 
written. 
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against which the written word ought to maintain 
its protest, not sinking down to their level, but 
rather seeking to elevate them to its own.* 

And if there is much in orthography which is 
unsettled now, how much more would be unsettled 
then. Inasmuch as the pronunciation of words is 
continually altering, their spelling would of course 
have continually to alter too. For the fact that 
pronunciation is undergoing constant changes, 
although changes for the most part unmarked, or 
marked only by a few, would be abundantly easy 
to prove. Take a Pronouncing Dictionary of fifty 
or a hundred years ago ; turn to almost any page, 
and you will observe schemes of pronunciation 
there recommended, which are now merely vul- 
garisms, or which have been dropped altogether. 



• Quintilian has expressed himself with the true dignity of 
a scholar *on this matter {Inst 1. 6. 45) : Consuetudinem 
sermonis vocabo consensum eruditorum ; sicut vivendi con- 
sensum bonorum. — How different from^ innovations like tliis 
the changes in the spelling of German which J. Grimm, so 
far as his own example may reach, has introduced ; and the 
still bolder and more extensive ones which in the "Preface to 
his Deutsches Worterhuchj pp. liv. — Ixii., he avows his 
desire to see introduced ; — as the employment of/, not merely 
where it is at present used, but also wherever v is now em- 
ployed ; the substituting of the v, which would be thus dis- 
engaged, for to, and the entire dismissal of to. They may be 
advisable, or they may not ; it is not for strangers to offer 
an opinion ; but at any rate they are not a seizing of the 
fluctuating, superficial accidents of the present, and a seeking 
to give permanent authority to these, but they all rest on a 
deep historic study of the language, and of the true genius of 
the language. 
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We gather from a discussion in BoswelFs Life of 
Johnson,"^ that in his time ' great^ was by some of 
the best speakers of the language pronounced 
* greet/ not ^grater' Pope usually rhymes it 
with 'cheat/ 'complete/ and the like; thus in 
the Dunciad : 

" Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great. 
There, stamped with arms, Newcastle shines complete** 

Again, Pope rhymes * obliged' with ' besieged / 
and it has only ceased to be ' obleeged' almost in 
our own time. Who now drinks a cup of ' tay' ? 
yet there is abundant evidence that this was the 
fashionable pronunciation in the first half of the 
last century ; the word, that is, was still regarded 
as French : Locke writes it ' the / and in Pope's 
time though no longer written, it was still pro- 
nounced so. Take this couplet of his in proof: 

" Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey. 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea" 

So too a pronunciation which still survives, 
though scarcely among well-educated persons, I 
mean ^Room' for ^Rome/ must have been in 
Shakespeare's time the predominant one, else 
there would have been no point in that play on 
words where in Julius C<esar Cassius, complaining 
that in all Rome there was not room for a single 
man, exclaims, 

"Now is it Some indeed, and room enough." 



I 



* Croker's edit. 1^4^, ^^. V\ , ^1, ^^. 
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Samuel Rogers too assures us that in his youth 
"everybody said ^Lonnon' not ^London/ that 
Fox said * Lonnon^ to the last/' 

The following quotation from Swift will prove 
to you that I have been only employing here an 
argument, which he employed long ago against 
the phonographers of his time. He exposes thus 
the futility of their scheme* : " Another cause 
which has contributed not a little to the maiming 
of our language, is a foolish opinion advanced of 
late years that we ought to spell exactly as we 
speak : which, besides the obvious inconvenience 
of utt^ly destroying our etymology, would be a 
thing we should never see an end of. Not only 
the several towns and counties of England have 
a different way of pronouncing, but even here in 
London they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third 
in the suburbs ; and in a few years, it is probable, 
will all differ from themselves, as fancy or fashion 
shall direct ; all which, reduced to writing, would 
entirely confound orthography.'' 

This much I have thought good to say in re- 
spect of that entire revolution in English ortho- 
graphy, which some rash innovators have proposed. 
Let me, dismissing them and their innovations, 
call your attention now to those alterations in 
spelling which are constantly going forward, at 

♦ A proposal for correcting , improving and ascertaining 
the English Tongue, 1711, Works, voL ix. pp. 139— U9. 
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some periods more rapidly than at others, but which 
never wholly cease out of a language ; and let me 
seek to trace, where this is possible, the motives 
and inducements which bring them about. It is 
a subject which none can neglect, who desire to 
obtain even a tolerably accurate acquaintance with 
their native tongue. Some principles have be^i 
laid down in the course of what has been said 
already, that may help us to judge whether the 
changes which have found place in our own have 
been for better or for worse. We shall find^ if I 
am not mistaken, of both kinds. 

There are alterations in spelling which are for 
the worse. Thus an altered spelling will some- 
times obscure the origin of a word, concealing it 
from those who, but for this, would at once have 
known whence and what it was, and would have 
found both pleasure and profit in this knowledge. 
I need not say that in all those cases where tiie 
earlier spelling revealed the secret of the word, 
told its history, which the later defaces or con- 
ceals, the change has been injurious, and is to be 
regretted ; while, at the same time, where it has 
thoroughly established itself, there is nothing to 
do but to acquiesce in it : the endeavour to undo 
it would be absurd. Thus, when 'grocer* was 
spelt ' gro^^er,' it was comparatively easy to see 
that he first had his name, because he sold his 
wares not by retail, but in the gross. ' Co4?comb' 
tells us nothing now ; but it did when spelt, as 
it used to be, ' cocAr^comb,' the comb of a cock 
being then an ensign ot tokfiu which the fool 



I 
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was accustomed to wear. In 'grogram^ we are en- 
tirely to seek for the derivation ; but in ' grogra/i' 
or ' grogram/ as earlier it was spelt, one could 
scarcely miss ' grosgrain^^ the stuflf of a coarse 
grain or woof. How many now understand 
' woodbine V but who could have helped under- 
standing ' woodbind^ (Ben Jonson) ? What a 
mischievous alteration in spelling is ' divest' 
instead of 'devest/ Why should not English 
writers of character return to the only intelligible 
spelling of this word ? 

' Pigmy' used formerly to be spelt * pygmy/ 
and so long as it was so, no Greek scholar could 
see the word, but at once he knew that by it 
were indicated manikins whose measure in height 
was no greater than that of a man's arm from the 
elbow to the closed fist.^ Now he may know 
this in other ways; but the word itself, so long 
as he assumes it to be rightly spelt, tells him 
nothing. Or again, the old spelling, ' dienxiant/ 
was preferable to the modem Miamowd.' It 
was preferable, because it told more of the quarter 
from whence the word had reached us. ' Dia- 
mant' and ' adamant' are in fact only two diflferent 
appropriations of one and the same Greek, which 
afterwards became a Latin, word. The primary 
meaning of ' adamant' is, as you know, the un- 
tameable, and it was a name given at first to steel 
as the hardest of metals ; but afterwards trans- 



* Pygmsei, quasi cubitales (Augustine)* 
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ferred* to the most precious among all the pre- 
cious stones, as that which in power of resistance 
surpassed everything besides. 

Neither are new spellings to be commended^ 
which obliterate or obscure the relationship of a 
word with others to which it is really allied ; sepa- 
rating from one another, for those not thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject, words of the same 
family. Thus when *^'aw^ was spelt ' chB,w/ no 
one could miss its connexion with the verb * to 
chew.^ Now probably ninety-nine out of a 
hundred who use both words, are entirely unaware 
of any relationship between them. It is the same 
with ^ cousin^ (consanguineus), and ' to cozen^ or 
to deceive. I do not propose to determine which 
of these words should conform itself to the spelling 
of the other. There was great irregularity in 
the spelling of both from the first ; yet for all this, 
it was then better than now, when a permanent 
distinction has established itself between them, 
keeping out of sight that * to cozen^ is in all 
likelihood to deceive under show of kindred 



♦ First so used by Theophrastus in Greek, and by Pliny 
in Latin. — The real identity of the two words explains 
Milton's use of * diamond' in Paradise Lost, b. 7 ; and also 
in that sublime passage in his Apology for Smectymnuus : 
" Then zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arming in complete 
diamond." — Diez ( Worterhuch d. Roman, Spracken, p. 123) 
supposes, not very probably, that it was under a certain 
influence of * c/mfano,' the translucent, that * adamaute' was 
in the Italian, from whence we have derived the word, 
changed into ' cftamaute.' 
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and aflSnity; which if it be so, Shakespeare^s 
words^ 

" Cousins indeed, and by th^r uncle cozened 
Ofcomfort/'* 

will be found to contain not a pun, but an 
etymology. The real relation between ^ bliss' 
and * to bless' is in like manner at present ob- 
scured. 

The omission of a letter, or the addition of a 
letter, may each efiFectually do its work in keep- 
ing out of sight the true character and origin of 
a word. Thus the omission of a letter. When 
the first syllable of ' bran-new,' was spelt * brand' 
with a final d, 'branrf-new,' how vigorous an 
image did the word contain. The ' brand' is the 
fire, and ' brand-new,' equivalent to ' fire-new' 
(Shakespeare), is that which is fresh and bright, 
as being newly come from the forge and fire. 
As now spelt 'bran-new' conveys to us no image 
at all. 

Again, you have the word ' scrip' — as a ' scrip' 
of paper, government ' scrip.' Is this the same 
word with the Saxon ' scrip,' a wallet, having in 
some strange manner obtained these meanings so 
dififerent and so remote ? Have we here only two 
diflferent applications of one and the same word, 
or two homonyms, wholly different words, though 
spelt alike ? We have only to note the way in 
which the first of these 'scrips' used to be 



♦ Richard IIL Act iv. Sc. 4. 
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written, namely with a final t, not 'scrip* but 
' scrip// and we are at once able to answer the 
question. This ^ script is a Latin, as the other 
is an Anglo-Saxon, word, and meant at first 
simply a written (scripta) piece of paper — a cir- 
cumstance which since the omission of the final 
t may easily escape our knowledge. ' Afraid* was 
spelt much better in old times with the double^, 
than with the single / as now. It was then clear 
that it was not another form of ' afeared/ but 
wholly separate from it, the participle of the verb 
' to afiray,* ' afiVayer/ or, as it is now written, 
^ efiVayer/ 

In the cases hitherto adduced, it has been the 
omission of a letter which has clouded and con- 
cealed the etymology. The intrusion of a letter 
sometimes does the same. Thus in the early edi^ 
tions of Paradise Lost, and in all writers of that 
time, you would find ' scent,* an odour, spelt 
' sent.* It was better so ; there is no other noun 
substantive ' sent,* with which it is in danger of 
being confounded ; while its relation with ' sentio,* 
with ' resent/* ' dissent/ and the like, is put out 
of sight by its novel spelling ; the intrusive c 



* How close this relationship was once, not merely in 
respect of etymology, but also of significance, a passage like 
this will prove : " Perchance, as vultures are said to smell the 
earthiness of a dying corpse ; so this bird of prey [the evil 
spirit which personated Samuel, 1 Sam. xxviii. 14] resented 
a worse than earthly savor in the soul of Saul, as evi- 
dence of his death at hand." (Fuller, Tk^ Profane State, 
b. 5. c. 4) 
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serves only to mislead. The same thing was at- 
tempted wijth 'site/ 'situate/ 'situation/ spelt for a 
time by many, 'scite/ 'scituate,^ 'scituation/ but 
it did not continue with these. Again, 'whole^ in 
Wiclif 8 Bible^ and indeed much later, occasionally 
as far down as Spenser, is spelt ' hole/ without the 
w at the beginning. The present orthography 
may have the advantage of at once distinguishing 
the word to the eye from any other ; but at the 
same time the initial Wy now prefixed, hides its 
relation to the verb ' to heal,^ with which it is 
closely allied. The ' whole^ man is he whose hurt 
is ' healed^ or covered (we say of the convalescent 
that he ' recovers^) ; ' whole' being closely allied 
to ' hale' (integer), from which also by its modern 
spelling it is divided. ' Wholesome' has naturally 
followed the fortunes of 'whole;' it was spelt 
'holsome' once. 

Of ' island' too our present spelling is inferior to 
the old, inasmuch as it suggests a hybrid forma- 
tion, as though the word were made up of the 
Latin ' insula,' and the Saxon ' land.' It is quite 
true that ' isle' is in relation with, and descent 
from, ' insula,' ' isola/ ' ile / and hence probably 
the misspelling of ' island.' This last however has 
nothing to do with ' insula,' being identical with 
the German ' eiland,' the Anglo-Saxon ' ealand,' 
and signifying the sea-land, or land girt round 
with the sea, just as ' insula' = in salo. And it is 
worthy of note that this s in the first syllable of 
' island' is quite of modern introduction. In all 
the earlier versions of the Scriptures, and in the 
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authorized Yersion as at first set forth^ it is 
'iland ;' while in proof that this is not acddental^ 
it may be observed that^ while ' iland' has not the 
g, * isle' has it (see Rev. i. 9). ' Hand' indeed is 
the spelling which we meet with &r dovi^ into 
the seventeenth century. 

What has just been said of island' leads me as 
by a natural transition to observe that one of the 
most frequent causes of alteration in the spelling 
of a word is a wrongly assumed derivation. It is 
then sought to bring the word into harmony with^ 
and to make it by its spelling suggest, this deriva- 
tion, which has been erroneously thrust upon it. 
Here is a subject which, followed out as it deserves, 
would form no uninteresting nor yet uninstructive 
chapter in the history of language. Let me offer 
one or two small contributions to it ; noting first 
by the way how remarkable an evidence we have 
in this fact, of the manner in which not the learned 
only, but all persons learned and unlearned alik^ 
crave to have a meaning in the words which they 
employ, crave to have these words not body only, 
but body and soul. What an attestation, I say^ of 
this lies in the fact that where a word in its proper 
derivation is unintelligible to them, they will shape 
and mould it into some other form, not enduring 
that it should be a mere inert sound without sense 
in their ears ; and if they do not know its right 
origin, will rather put into it a wrong one, than 
that it should have for them no meanings and 
suggest no derivation at all.* 

♦ Diez looks with much favowt ou l\x\^ \ito(sfc«A,flxid calls it, 
efn sinnreJcheB mittel fremdlinge gax\2.\Le\\D^.w^T.^TSMM3fik«a* 
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There is probably no language in which such a 
process has not been going forward ; in which it is 
not the explanation, in a vast number of instances, 
of changes in spelling and even in form, which 
words have undergone. I will oflfer a few exam- 
ples of it from foreign tongues, before adducing any 
from our own. ' Pyramid^ is a word, the spelling 
of which was efiFected in the Greek by an erroneous 
assumption of its derivation ; the consequences of 
this error surviving in our own word to the present 
day. It is spelt by us with a ' yMn the first sylla* 
ble, as it was spelt with the v corresponding in the 
Greek. But why was this ? It was because the 
Greeks assumed that the pyramids were so named 
from their having the appearance of flame going 
up into a point,* and so they spelt ^ pyramid' that 
they might find irvp or ' pyre' in it ; while in fact 
the word 'pyramid/ as those best qualified to speak 
on the matter declare to us, has nothing to do with 
flame or fire at all ; being an Egyptian word of 
quite a different signification, and the Coptic letters 
being much better represented by the diphthong 
* ei' than by the letter ' j/ as no doubt, but for this 
mistaken notion of what the word was intended to 
mean, they would have been. 

Once more — the form * Hierosolyma,' wherein 
the Greeks reproduced the Hebrew ' Jerusalem,' 
was intended in all probability to express that the 
city so called was the sacred city of the Solymi f 
At all events the intention not merely of repro- 

* Ammianns Marcellm\x8, xs\\. \^.^. 
t Tacitus, Hifit.Y.^. 
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ducing the Hebrew word, but also of making it 
significant in Greek, of finding lepov in it, is plainly 
discernible. For indeed the Greeks were exceed- 
ingly intolerant of foreign words, till they had laid 
aside their foreign appearance — of all words which 
they could not thus quicken with a Greek soul ; 
and, with a very characteristic vanity, an ignoring 
of all other tongues but their own, assumed with no 
apparent misgivings that all words, from whatever 
quarter derived, were to be explained by Greek 
etymologies.* 



* Let me illustrate this by further instances in a note. 
Thus PovTvpov, from which, through the Latin, our ' butter* 
has descended to us, is borrowed, (Pliny, S. N. xxviii. 9) from 
a Scythian word, now to us unknown : yet it is sufficiently 
plain that the Greeks so shaped it and spelt it as to contain 
apparent allusion to cow and cheese ; there is in fiovrvpop an 
evident feeling after fiovs and rvpov, Bozra, meaning citadel 
in Hebrew and Phoenician, and the name, no doubt, which 
the citadel of Carthage bore, becomes Bvpaa on Greek lips; 
and then the well known legend of the ox-hide was invented 
upon the name ; not having suggested, but being itself sug- 
gested by it. Herodian (v. 6) reproduces the name of the 
Syrian goddess Astarte in a shape that is significant also for 
Greek ears — 'Acrrpoapx^?, the Star-ruler, or Star-queen. When 
the apostate and hellenizing Jews assumed Greek names, 
* Eliakim' or, " Whom God has set," became * Alcimus* 
(aXici/ios) or The Strong (1 Mace. vii. 5). Latin examples 
in like kind are * comissatio,* spelt continually * comcssatio,* 
and * comessation' bj^ those who sought to naturalize it in 
England, as though it were connected with * comedo,* to eat, 
being indeed the substantive from the verb 'comissari* 
(=: ncw/iaffii/), to revel; as Plutarch, whose Latin is in 
general not very accurate, long ago correctly observed, and 
' orichalcum,* spelt often * awnchalcumj «&WiWJc^k it were a 
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' Tartar^ is another word, of which it is at least 
possible that a wrongly assumed derivation has 
modified the spelling, and indeed not the spelling 
only, but the very shape in which we now possess 
it. To many among us it may be known that the 
people designated by this appellation are not pro- 
perly ^Tartars/ but ^Tatars/ and you sometimes 
perhaps have noted the omission of the r on the 
part of those who are curious in their spelling. 
How then, it may be asked, did the form 'Tartar' 
arise ? When the terrible hordes of middle Asia 
burst in upon civilized Europe in the thirteenth 
century, many beheld in the ravages of their innu- 
merable cavalry a fulfilment of that prophetic word 
in the Revelation (chap, ix.) concerning the open- 
ing of the bottomless pit ; and from this belief 
ensued fhe change of their name from 'Tatars ' to 
' Tartars,' which was thus put into closer relation 
with ' Tartarus' or hell, out of which their multi- 
tudes were supposed to have proceeded.* 



composite metal of mingled gold and brass ; being indeed the 
mountain brass (opctxoXfos). The miracle play, which is 
'myst^re/ in French, whence our English 'mystery,' was 
originally written mist^re, being properly derived from 
* minist^re,* and having its name because the clergy, the 
ministri ecclesise, conducted it. This was forgotten, and it 
then took its present form of mystery, as though so called 
because the mysteries of the faith were in it set out. 

* We have here, in this bringing of the words by their 
supposed etymology together, the explanation of the fact that 
Spenser {Fairy Qiieen, i. 7. 44), Middleton {Works, vol. 6. 
pp. 624, 528,538), and others employ * Tartary* as equivalent 
to ' Tartarus* or hell. 
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Another good example in the same kind is the 
German word ^ siindflut/ the Deluge, which is now 
so spelt as to signify a ' sinflood/ the plague or 
flood of waters brought on the world by the sins 
of mankind ; and probably som^ of us have before 
this admired the pregnant significance of the word. 
Yet the old High German word had originally no 
such intention ; it was spelt ^ Sinfluot/ that is, the 
great flood; and as late as Luther, indeed in 
Luther^s own translation of the Bible, is so spelt 
as to make plain that the notion of a ^ *i»-flood' 
had not yet found its way into, even as it had 
not affected the spelling of, the word.* 

But to look now nearer home for our examples. 
The little raisins brought from Greece, which play 
so important a part in one of the national dishes 
of England, the Christmas plum-pudding, *used to 
be called ^ corinths / and so you would find them 
in mercantile lists of a hundred years ago : either 
that for the most part they were shipped from 
Corinth, the principal commercial city in Greece, 
or because they grew in large abundance in the 
immediate district round about it. Their likeness 
in shape and size and general appearance to our 
own currants, working together with the ignorance 
of the great majority of English people about any 
such place as Corinth, soon brought the name 
' corinths^ into ' currants,^ which now with a cer- 



* For a full discussion of this matter and fixing of the 
period at which * sinfluot* became * siindflut,* see the TkeoL 
Stud, u, KriL vol. ii. p. 61^. 
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tain unfitness they bear ; being not currants at all, 
but dried grapes^ though grapes of diminutive size. 
* CottrZ-cards,' that is the king, queen, and knave 
in each suit, were once ' coa/-cards /* having their 
name from the long splendid ' coat^ (vestis talaris) 
with which they were arrayed. Probably ' coat* 
after a while did not perfectly convey its original 
meaning and intention ; being no more in common 
use for the long garment reaching down to the 
heels; and then 'coat^ was easily exchanged for 
'court,^ as the word is now both spelt and pro- 
nounced, seeing that nowhere so fitly as in a Court 
should such splendidly arrayed personages be found. 
A public house in the neighbourhood of London 
having a few years since for its sign " The George 
Canmng" is already '* The Greorge and Cannon/^ 
— so rapidly do these transformations proceed, so 
soon is that forgotten which we suppose would 
never be foi^tten. ''Welsh rarebit^' becomes 
'' Welsh raA«^" and 'farced' or stuffed 'meat* 
becomes '^ forced meat.^' Even the mere deter- 
mination to make a word look English, to put it 
into an English shape, without thereby so much as 
seeming to attain any result in the way of etymo- 
logy, this is very often sufficient to bring about a 
change in its spelling, and even in its form.f It 



* Ben Jonson, The New Inn, Act i. Sc. i. 
t ' Leghorn' is sometimes qaoted as an example of this ; 
bat erroneously; for, as Admiral Smyth has shown (Hke 
Mediterranean, p. 409) ' Livomo' is itself rather the modem 
corruption, and 'Ligomo* the name found on the earlier 
charts. 
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is thus that 'sipahi^ has become ^ sepoy/ and 
only so could ^ weissager' have taken its present 
^form of ' wiseacre/* 

It is not very uncommon for a word, while it is 
derived from one word, to receive a certain injpulse 
and modification from another. This extends 
sometimes beyond the spelling, and in cases where 
it does so, would hardly belong to our present 
theme. Still I may notice an instance or two. 
Thus our ' obsequies^ is the Latin ' exequiae,' but 
formed under a certain impulse of 'obsequium,' 
and seeking to express and include the observant 
honour of that word. ' To refuse' is ' recusare,' 
while yet it has derived the/ of its second syllable 
from * refutare / it is a medley of the two. The 
French ^ rame,' an oar, is ^ remus,' but that modi- 
fied by an unconscious recollection of * ramus/ 
' Orange' is no doubt a Persian word, which has 
reached us through the Arabic, and which the 
Spanish *narauja' more nearly represents than 
any form of it existing in the other languages of 
Europe. But what so natural as to think of the 
orange as the golden fruit, especially when the 
'^ aurea mala'' of the Hesperides were familiar to 



* Exactly the same happens in other languages; thus, 
' armbrust,' a crossbow, looks German enough, and yet has 
nothing to do with * arm' or * brust,* l)eing a contraction of 
* arcubalista,* but a contraction under these influences. As 
little has * abenteuer' anything to do with * abend* or * theuer,* 
however it may seem to be connected with them, being indeed 
the Proven9al 'adventura.* And *weissagen* in its earlier 
(ormB had nothing in commoTi mtYi * ^«^«i!l,* 



[ 
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all antiquity? There cannot be a doubt that 
' aurum/ ^ or/ made themselves felt in the shapes 
which the word assumed in the languages of the 
West, and that here we have the explanation of 
the change in the first syllable, as in the low 
Latin ' aurantium/ ' orangia/ and in the French 
' orange/ which has given us our own. 

It is foreign words, or words adopted from 
foreign languages, as might beforehand be ex- 
pected, which are especially subjected to such 
transformations as these. The soul which the 
word once had in its own language having, for as 
many as do not know that language, departed from 
it, or at least not being now any more to be recog- 
nized by such as employ the word, these are not 
satisfied till they have put another soul into it^ 
and it has thus become alive to them again. Thus 
— ^to take first one or two very familiar instances^ 
but which serve as well as any other to illustrate 
my position — the Bellerophon becomes for our 
sailors the ' Billy Ruffian,' for what can they know 
of the Greek mythology, or of the slayer of 
Chimaera? an iron steamer, the Hirondelle, now 
or lately plying on the Tyne, is the ' Iron Devil.* 
' Contre danse,' or dance in which the parties stand 
face to face with one another, and which ought to 
have appeared in English as ' counter dance,^ does 
become ' cown/ry Mance,'* as though it were the 



* It is upon thi» word that De Quincey (lAfe and Man* 
ners, p. 70, American Ed.) says excellently well :" It is in 
fact by such corruptions, by off-seta u]^ii axL ^<^ ^\a^« ve^ss^^ 
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dance of the country folk and rural districts^ as 
distinguished from the quadrille and waltz and 
more artificial dances of the town. A well known 
rose, the " rose des quatre saisonSy' or of the four 
seasons, becomes on the lips of some of our gar- 
deners, the " rose of the quarter sessions/* though 
here it is probable that the eye has misled^ rather 
than the ear. ' Dent de lion/ (it is spelt ' dent- 
delyon^ in our early writers) becomes ^ dandylion/ 
^^chaude melee/^ or an affray in hot blood, '* chance* 
medley/' ' causey' (chaussee) becomes * causeway/ 
' rachitis' ' rickets/ and in Frendi ' mandragora' 
' main de gloire.' 

* Necromancy' is another word which, if not 
now, yet for a long period was erroneously spelt, 
and indeed assiuned a different shape, under the 
influence of an erroneous derivation; which, 
curiously enough, even now that it has been dis- 
missed, has left behind it the marks of its pre- 
sence, in our common phrase, " the Black Art.'' 
I need hardly remind you that ' necromancy' is a 
Greek word, which signifies, according to its 



through ignorance or mispronunciation originally^ that every 
language is frequently enriched; and new modifications of 
tWught, unfolding themselves in the progress of society, 
generate for themselves concurrently appropriate expressions. 
.... It must not be allowed to weigh against a word onoe 
fairly naturalized by all, that originally it crept in upon an 
abuse or a corruption. Prescription is as strong a groond of 
legitimation in a case of this nature, as it is in law. And the 
old axiom is applicable — Fieri non debuit, factum valet. 
Were it otherwise, languages would be robbed of much <rf 
their wealth." 
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proper meaDing, a prophesying by aid of the dead, 
or that it rests on the presumed power of raising 
up by potent spells the dead, and compelling 
them to give answers about things to come. We 
all know that it was supposed possible to exercise 
such power ; we have a very awful example of it 
in the story of the witch of Endor, and a very 
horrid one in Lucan.* But the Latin medieval 
writers, whose Greek was either little or none, 
spelt the word, ' nigromantia,' as if its first sylla- 
bles had been Latin : at the same time, not wholly 
forgetting the original meaning, but in fact getting 
round to it though by a wrong process, they un- 
derstood the dead by these ' nigri,^ or blacks, 
whom they had brought into the word.f Down 
to a rather late period we find the forms, negrO' 
mancer' and ' necromancy' frequent in English. 

'Pleurisy' used often to be spelt, (I do not think 
it is so now,) without an e in the first syllable, 
evidently on the tacit assumption that it was from 
plus pluris. When Shakespeare falls into an 
error, he " makes the offence gracious ;'' yet, I 
think, he would scarcely have written, 

" For goodness growing to Skplurisy 
Dies of his own too much" 

but that he too derived 'plurisy* from pluris. 
This, even with the '^ small Latin and less Greek,'* 

* Phars. vi. 720—830. 
f Thus in a Vocabulary, 1476: Nigromansia dicitur 
divinatio fad&per nigros. 
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which Ben Jonson allows him^ he scarcely would 
have done, had the word presented itself in that 
form^ which by right of its descent from irXcvpa 
(being a pain^ stitch, or sickness tn the side) it 
onght to have possessed. Those who for ^ cm- 
cible* wrote * chrysoble* (Jeremy Taylor does so,) 
must evidently have done this under the assump- 
tion that the Greek for gold, and not the Latin 
for cra99, lay at the foundation of this word. 
' Anthymn' instead of ' anthem' (Barrow so spells 
the word), rests plainly on a wrong etymology, 
even as' this spelling clearly betrays what that 
wrong etymology is. 

In all these words which I have adduced last, 
the correct spelling has in the end resumed its 
sway. It is not so with ' frontispiece/ which ought 
to be spelt * frontispice,' (it was so by Milton and 
others)^ being the low Latin ' frontispicium/ from 
' frons' and ' aspido,' the forefront of the bmlding, 
that part which {>resents itself to the view. It was 
only the entirely ungrounded notion that the wofd 
' piece' constitutes the last syllable^ which has given 
rise to our present orthography.* 

* As ' orthography' itself means iproperij ** right apellmg,** 
it might be a carious qaestion whether it » permissible to 
speak of an incorrect ortkogivpbj, that is^atm wrong rigkt- 
spdling. The question which wonld be thus started is one of 
not nnfireqnent recorrence, and it is yery worthy of obaer^ 
yation how often, so soon as we take note <^ etjniologies» thb 
comtradictio in adjecto is foond to occor. I will here addnot 
a few examples from the Greek, the Latin, the Gierman, and 
horn our own tongue. Thus the Ghreeks having no eoo- 
Fenieiit word to ex]^resa a xvte, i^asl feaa. % rider «• a 
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You may, perhaps, wonder that I have dwelt so 
long on these details of spelling ; that I have be- 



horse, did not scruple to speak of the horsemaa (Imrevs) 
upon an elephant They often allowed themselves in a like 
inaccuracy, where certainly there was no necessity; as in 
using dpBpids of the statue of a woman ; where it would have 
been quite as easy to have used eiKCiv or ofyoXfia. So too 
their * table* (Tpa7r6fa=T6Tpa7refa) involved probably theybtw 
feet which commonly support one ; yet they did not shrink 
firom speaking of a Mree-footed table, (rpiirovs rpdneCa) in 
other words, a " three-footed, ^Mr-footed ;" much as though 
we should speak of a " three-footed, quadruipedL** Homer 
writes of a * hecatomb' not of a hundred, but of twelve, 
oxen ; and elsewhere of Hebe he says, in words not repro- 
ducible in English, peKrap eavoxoei, ' Tetrarchs' were 
often rulers of quite other than fottrth parts of a land. 
"Ajcparof had so come to stand for wine, without any thought 
more of its signifying originally the unmingled, that St. John 
speaks of&cparos KeKepatrpivos (Rev. xiv. 10), or the unmingled 
mingled. Boxes in which precious ointments were con- 
tained were so commonly of alabaster, that the name came to 
be applied to them whether they were so or not; and 
Theocritus celebrates " golden alabasters." Cicero having to 
mention a water-clock is obliged to call it a water sundial 
(solarium ex aqu&). Columella speaks of a "vintage of 
honey" (vindemia mellis), and Horace invites his friend to 
impede, not his foot, but his head, with myrtle (caput im- 
pedire myrto.) Thus too a Grerman writer who desired to 
tell of the golden shoes with which the folly of Caligula 
adorned his horse could scarcely avoid speaking of golden 
hooi'irons. The same inner contradiction is involved in 
such language as our own, a "false verdict," a " steel cuirass" 
(* coriacea* from corium, leather), " antics new*' (Harrington's 
Ariosto), an " erroneous etymology," a " com chandler," 
that is, a " corn candle-maker," " rather late," ' rather' being 
the comparative of 'rathe,' early, and thus "rather late" 
being indeed " more early late ;" and in. otW^. 
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stowed on them so much of my own attention^ that 
I have claimed for them so mnch of yours; yet in 
tmth I cannot r^ard them as nnworthy of our 
very closest heed. For indeed of how mnch beyond 
itself is accurate or inaccurate spelling the certain 
indication. Thus when we meet 'stften/ for ' siren/ 
as so strangely often we do^ almost always in news- 
papers^ and oftien where we should hardly haye 
expected (I met it lately in the Quarterly Review, 
and again in Gifford^s Massinger), how difficult it 
is not to be "judges of evil thoughts/' and to 
take this slovenly misspelling as the specimen and 
evidence of an inaccuracy and ignorance which 
reaches very far wider than the single word which 
is before us. But why is it that so much signifi- 
cance is ascribed to a wrong spelling? Because 
ignorance of a word^s spelliug at once ai^ues igno- 
rance of its origin and derivation. I do not mean 
that one who spells rightly may not be ignorant of 
it too, but he who spells wrougly is certainly so. 
Thus, to recur to the example I have just adduced^ 
he who for ' siren' writes ' syren/ certainly knows 
nothing of the magic cords (creipai) of song, by 
which those fair enchantresses were supposed to 
draw those that heard them to their ruin. 

Correct or incorrect orthography being, then, 
this note of accurate or inaccurate knowledge, we 
may confidently conclude where two spellings of a 
word exist, and are both employed by persons who 
generally write with precision and scholarship, 
that there must be something to account for this. 



\ 
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It will generally be worth your while to inquire 
into the causes which enable both spelliugs to hold 
their ground and to find their supporters^ not 
ascribing either one or the other to mere careless- 
ness or error. It will in these cases often be 
found that two spellings exist, because two views 
of the word^s origin exist, and each of those 
spellings is the correct expression of one of these. 
The question therefore whicK way of spelling 
should continue, and wholly supersede the other, 
and which, while the alternative remains, we should 
ourselves employ, can only be settled by settling 
which of these etymologies deserves the preference. 
So is it, for example, with ' chymist^ and ' chemist,' 
neither of which has obtained in our common use 
the complete mastery over the other. It is not 
here, as in some other cases, that one is certainly 
right, the other as certainly wrong : but they seve- 
rely represent two diflFerent etymologies of the 
word, and each is correct according to its own. If 
we are to spell 'chymist' and 'chymistry,' it is 
because these words are considered to be derived 
from the Greek word, \vii6q, sap ; and the chymic 
art will then have occupied itself first with distil- 
ling the juice and sap of plants, and will from this 
have derived its name. I have little doubt, how- 
ever, that the other spelling, ' chemist,' not 
' chymist,' is the correct one. It was not with the 
distillation of herbs, but with the amalgamation 
of metals, that chemistry occupied itself at its 
rise, and the word embodies a reference to Egypt, 
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the land of Ham or ' Cham' (Xiy/xia),* in which this 
art was first practised with success. 

Of how much confusion the spelling which used 
to be so common^ ' satyr' for ' satire/ is at once 
the consequence^ the expression^ and again the 
cause ; not indeed that this confusion first began 
with us ;t for the same already found place in the 
Latin, where ' satyricus' was continually written 
for ' satiricus/ out of a false assumption of the 
identity between the Roman satire and the Greek 
satyric drama. The Roman ' satira/ — I speak of 
things familiar to many of my hearers,-T-is pro- 
perly Si full dish (lanx being understood) — a dish 
heaped up with various ingredients, a ' farce' (ac- 
cording to the original signification of that word), 
or hodge-podge; and the word was transferred 
from this to a form of poetry which at first ad- 
mitted the utmost variety in the materials of which 
it was composed, and the shapes into which these 



* The name of Egypt, see Plutarch, Be Is. et Os. c. 33. 

t We have a notable evidence how deeply rooted this error 
was, how long this confusion endured, of the way in which it 
was shared by the learned as well as the unlearned, in Milton's 
Apology for Smectymnuus, sect. 7, which everywhere pre- 
sumes the identity of the * satyr' and the * satirist.* It was 
Isaac Casaubon who first efiectually dissipated it even for the 
learned world. The results of his investigations were made 
popular for the unlearned reader by Dryden, in the very 
instructive Discourse on Satirical Poetry, prefixed to his 
translations of Juvenal ; but the confusion still survives, and 
* satyrs* and * satires,* the Greek * satyric* drama, the Latin 
'satirical* poetry, are still assumed by most to have some- 
iMng to do with one anotiier. 
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materials were wrought up ; being the only form 
of poetry which the Romans did not borrow from 
the Greeks. Wholly diflferent from this, having 
no one point of contact with it in its form, its 
history, or its intention, is the ' satyric* drama of 
Greece, so called because Silenus and the ' satyrs' 
supplied the chorus; and in their naive selfish- 
ness, and mere animal instincts, held up before 
men a mirror of what they would be, if only the 
divine, which is also the truly human, element of 
humanity, were withdrawn; what man, all that 
properly made him man being withdrawn, would 
prove. 

And then what light, as we have already seen, 
does the older spelling of a word often cast upon 
its etymology; how often does it clear up the 
mystery, which would otherwise have hung about 
it, or which had hung about it till some one had 
noticed and turned to profit this its earlier spelling. 
Thus ' dirge' is always spelt ' dirige' in early 
English. This ' dirige' may be the first word in 
a Latin psalm or prayer once used at funerals; 
there is a reasonable probability that the explana- 
tion of the word is here ; at any rate, if it is not 
here, it is nowhere. The derivation of ' midwife' 
is uncertain, and has been the subject of discus- 
sion; but when we find it spelt 'medewife' and 
' meadwife,' in Wiclif's Bible, this leaves hardly a 
doubt that it is the ivife or woman who acts for a 
mead or reward. In cases too where there was 
no mystery hanging about a word, how often does 
the early spelling make clear to «ll \.\i^\.^\£L^^\>& 
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before only known to those who had made the 
language their study. For example, if an early 
edition of Spenser should come into your hands^ 
or a modem one in which the early spelling is 
retained^ what continual lessons in English might 
you derive from it. Thus ' nostril' is always spelt 
by him and his cotemporaries ' nosethrill ;' a little 
earlier it was ' nosethirle.' Now ' to thrill' is the 
same as to drill or pierce ; it is plain then here at 
once that the word signifies the orifice or opening 
with which the nose is thrilled or drilled or 
pierced. We might have read the word for ever 
in our modem spelling without being taught this. 
' Ell' tells us nothing about itself; but in ' eln,' 
used in Holland's translation of Camden^ we 
recognize * ulna' at once. 

Again, the ' morris' or ' morrice-dance,' which 
is alluded to so often by our early poets, as it is 
now spelt informs us nothing about itself; but 
read ' moriske dance/ as it is generally spelt by 
Holland and his cotemporaries^ and you will 
scarcely fail to perceive that of which indeed 
there is no manner of doubt ; namely, that it was 
80 called either because it was really, or was 
supposed to be, a dance in use among the moris^ 
coes of Spain, and from thence introduced into 
England.* 



* " I have seen him 
Caper upright, like a wild MSrisco, 
Shaking the hloody darts, as he his hells." 

Shakespeare, ^ Heurn YL krit»m. ^, l. 
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Again^ philologers tell us^ and no doubt 
rightly, that our ' cray-fish/ or * craw- fish/ is the 
French ' ecrevisse/ This is true, but certainly it 
is not self-evident. Trace however the word 
through these successive spellings, ' krevys^ (Lyd- 
gate), ' crevish^ (Gascoigne), ' craifish' (Holland), 
and the chasm between ' cray-fish^ or ' craw-fish' 
and ' ecrevisse' is by aid of these three inter- 
mediate spellings bridged over at once; and in 
the fact of our Gothic ^ fish' finding its way into 
this French word we see only another example of a 
law, which has been already abundantly illustrated 
in this lecture.* 



* In the reprinting of old hooks it is often very diflScult to 
determine how far the old shape in which words present 
themselves should he retained, how far thej should he con-* 
formed to present usage. It is comparatively easy to lay 
down as a rule that in hooks intended for popular use wherever 
the form of the word is not affected by the modernizing of 
the spelling, as where this modernizing consists merely in the 
dropping of superfluous letters, there it shall take place ; as 
who would wish our Bibles to he now printed letter for letter 
after the edition of 1611, or Shakespeare with the orthography 
of the first folio ; but wherever more than the spelling, the 
actual shape, outline, and character of the word has been 
affected by the changes which it has undergone, that in all 
such cases the earlier form shall be held fast. The rule is a 
judicious one ; but when it is attempted to carry it out, it is 
not always easy to draw the line, and to determine what 
affects the form and essence of a word, and what does not. 
About some words there can be no doubt; and therefore when 
a modern editor of Fuller's Church Sistory complacently 
announces that he has allowed himself in such changes as 
* dirige' into * dirge,* * barreter* into * bani&X/eic^ * vjx^sis^TMMi 
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In other ways also an accurate taking note of 
the spelling of words^ and of the successiye changes 
which it has undergone, wiD often throw light 
upon them. Thus we may know, others having 
assured us of the feet, that ' ant* and ' emmet' 
were originally only two diflferent spellings of one 
and the same word ; but we may be perplexed to 
understand how two forms of a word, now so 
diflferent, could ever have diverged from a single 
root. When however we find the diflferent 
spellings, 'emmet,' 'emet,' 'amet,' ' amt,' *ant,' the 
gulf which appeared to separate ' emmet ' from 
' ant' is bridged over at once, and we not merely 
know on the assurance of others that these two 
are in fact identical, their diflferences being only 



into ' synonymous* !, * extempory* into * extemporary/ * scited* 
into * situated,* * vancurrier' into * avant-courier ;* he at the 
same time informs us that for all purposes of the sta^ of 
the English language (and few writers are for this more 
important than Fuller), he has made his edition utterly worth- | 

less. Or again, when modem editors of Shakespeare print, | 

and that without giving any intimation of the fact, - 1 

" Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,** ' 

he having written, and in his first folio and quarto the words 
standing, 

** Like quills upon the fretful porpeniine" 

this heing the earlier, and in Shake8peare*s time the more 
common form of the word, they must he considered as taking 
a very unwarrantable liberty with his text j and no less, when j 

they substitute 'Kenilworth* for ' Killingworth,* which he 
wrote, and which was his, Marlowe*s, and generally the earlier 
form of the name. 
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superficial, but we perceive clearly in what manner 
they are so. 

Even before any close examination of the mat- 
ter, it is hard not to suspect that ' runagate' is in 
fact another form of ' renegade,' slightly trans- 
formed, as so many words, to put an English 
signification into its first syllable ; and then the 
meaning gradually modified in obedience to the 
new derivation which was assumed to be its ori- 
ginal and true one. Our suspicion of this is very 
greatly strengthened (for we see how very closely 
the words approach one another), by the fact that 
' renegade' is constantly spelt ' renegade' in our 
old authors, while at the same time the denial of 
faith, which is now a necessary element in ' rene- 
gade,' and one difierencing it inwardly from 
* runagate,' is altogether wanting in early use — 
the denial of country and of the duties thereto 
owing being all that is implied in it. Thus it is 
constantly employed in Holland's Livy as a ren- 
dering of ' perfuga ;'* while in the one passage 
where ^runagate' occurs in the Prayer Book 
Version of the Psalms (Ps. Ixviii. 6), a reference 
to the original will show that the translators could 
only have employed it there on the ground that 
it also expressed rebel, revolter, and not runaway 
merely. 

I might easily occupy your attention much 



* " The Carthaginians shall restore and deliver back all 
the renegates [perfugas] and fugitives that have fled to their 
aide from us." — ^p.751. 
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longer, so little barren or unfruitful does this sub- 
ject of spelling appear likely to prove; but all 
things must have an end ; and as I concluded my 
first lecture with a remarkable testimony borne by 
an illustrious Grerman scholar to the merits of our 
English tongue^ I will conclude my last with the 
words of another, not indeed a German, but still of 
the great Germanic stock; words resuming in them- 
selves much of which we have been speaking upon 
this and upon former occasions : " As our bodies,'* 
he says, " have hidden resources and expedients, to 
remove the obstacles which the very art of the 
physician puts in its way, so language, ruled by an 
indomitable inward principle, triumphs in some 
degree over the folly of grammarians. Look at 
the English, polluted by Danish and Norman con- 
quests, distorted in its genuine and noble features 
by old and recent endeavours to mould it after 
the French fashion, invaded by a hostile entrance 
of Greek and Latin words, threatening by increas- 
ing hosts to overwhelm the indigenous terms. In 
these long contests against the combined power of 
so many forcible enemies, the language, it is true, 
has lost some of its power of inversion in the 
structure of sentences, the means of denoting the 
difference of gender, and the nice distinctions by 
inflexion and termination — almost every word is 
attacked by the spasm of the accent and the draw- 
ing of consonants to wrong positions ; yet the old 
English principle is not overpowered. Trampled 
down by the ignoble feet of strangers, its springs 
still retsdn force enougkx to xeatox^ itself. It lives 
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and Tfbtj% tiboo^ all tbe rdiis of the langnage; 
it impregDatei the innnmefaMe ftnugen entering 
its dcnuiiioiis widi it§ temper^ and ttaiiis than 
with ita ocdour, not unlike the Greek whieh in 
taldni^ up orieatal words, stripped them of thdr 
foreign eostome, and Ind than to aqppear as natire 
Greeks.''^ 

* ILillcfUanyqQOted bf B<c«v4ftli, Orifim <fike Em^Ush 
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Niggot 84 
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Oenliflrimiis 89 

Orange 242 

Orichalcmn 238 

Ornamentation .... 71 

Orrery 86 

Orthography .... 246 

Pagan 200 

Fulfill, painfiilness . . 186 
Fftndar, pandarism . . 87 

Fftnorama 105 

Pftsquinade 86 

Patch 86 

Pate 145 

Pease 157 

Pester 83 

Philauty 102 

Photography .... 71 

Physician 100 

Pigmy 231 

Pinchpenny 142 

Pleorisy 245 

Plunder .... 72, 105 

Poet 99 

PoHte .200 

Porcupine 254 

Porpoise 64 

Postremissimus .... 89 

Potecary 64 

PrsBvaricator .... 196 

Pragmatical 207 

Prober 57 

Preposterous .... 195 

Prestige 67 

Pretty 43 

Prevaricate 196 

Privado 16 

Prose, proser .... 207 

Punctilio 16 

Punto , • 16 

Pyramid 237 
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Realmrape 117 

Redingote 63 
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Religion 183 

Renegade 255 

Renown 101 

Resent 234 

Reynard 87 
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Righteousness .... 136 

Rome 228 
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Ruly 186 
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Scrip 233 

Seamster, seamstress . . 155 
Selfish, selfishness ... 103 

Sentiment 106 

Sepoy 242 
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SHck 131 

Smellfeast 142 

Smug 145 

Solidarity 69 

Songster, songstress . . 155 

Sorcerer 99 

Spencer 86 

Sperr 116 

... 71 
1;er . . . 155 

Starconner 118 

Starve 192 

Starvation 78 

Stereotype 71 

Stonen 163 

Stool 43 

Snckstone 118 

Sadden 221 

Suicide 103 

Suidsm, suist .... 103 

Sundflnt 240 

Sunstead 118 

Swindler 73 

Sycophant 209 

Tabinet 86 

Tapster 155 

Tarre 116 

Tartar 239 

Tartary 239 

Tea * 228 

Thatch 43 

Theriac 188 

Thou 171 

Thrasonical 87 

TRnd 116 

Tinnen 164 

Tinsel 179 
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Tosspot 142 

Tram 86 

Treacle 187 

Trounce 146 

Turban 13 

Umstroke 118 

Vancurrier . .... 64 . 

Vicinage 68 

Villwn .... 202, 209 

Visnomy 44 

Volcano 84 

Voltaic 86 

Voyage ,192 

Wanhope 115 

Waterfright 118 

Watershed 101 

Wedlock 134 

Weed 192 

Welk 116 

Welkin 157 

Whine 43 

Whole 236 

Windflower 118 

Wiseacre 242 

Witch 99 

Witticism 104 

Witwanton 117 

Wobum 221 

Woodbine 231 

Worship 186 

Worterbuch 109 
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